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The  important  place  occupied  by  secondary  education  in  a  democratic  society 
is  now  apparent.  It  covers  the  plastic  years  of  later  childhood  and  youth,  the 
years  during  which  the  youth's  mental  life  is  organised  and  permanently  fixed; 
and  it  is  the  most  widely  available  organized  social  force  for  elevating,  refining, 
and  unifying    a    democratic   society. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  function  of  a  modern 
school  comprises  three  aims:  namely,  vocational  aims,  social  aims,  and  culture 
aims.  *  *  *  *  These  three  aims,  then,  ought  together  to  permeate  and 
underlie  all  the  activities  of  the  secondary  school. — Paul  H.  Hanus:  A  Modern 
School. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


A  Whole-Time  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  biggest  business  enterprise  in  which  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  engaged  is  that  of  public  education. 
More  of  its  revenue  goes  for  schools  than  for  any  other  single 
purpose — almost  as  much,  in  fact,  as  for  all  other  purposes 
combined.  This  branch  of  the  State's  business — business, 
mind  you,  not  charity  nor  philanthropy — has  increased  five- 
fold since  1902.  And,  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  increase 
many  fold  again  in  the  next  dozen  years.  Just  how  much 
the  increase  shall  be,  whether  in  volume  or  efficiency,  is  going 
to  depend  more  upon  the  quality  of  constructive  manage- 
ment given  to  it  throughout  the  State  than  upon  any  other 
single  factor.  The  State's  public  school  system  represents 
a  business  investment  on  the  part  of  ISTorth  Carolina — an  in- 
vestment in  manhood  and  womanhood  that  shall  result  in  the 
years  to  come  in  better  economic  conditions,  better  social 
conditions,  better  citizenship.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  State 
that  this  investment  it  is  making  shall  yield  the  largest  pos- 
sible returns.  Is  the  State  proceeding  in  its  educational 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  satisfactory  returns  in 
the  various  counties?  Is  it  not  neglecting  to  require  the  ap- 
plication of  a  well  known  and  universally  accepted  business 
principle  in  nearly  half  of  the  counties — that  is,  in  those 
counties  that  do  not  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  for 
his  full  time  ? 

In  his  biennial  report  to  the  Governor  State  Superinten- 
dent Joyner  makes  among  others  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

"(a)  That  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  County 
Board  of  Education  of  each  county  to  employ  for  his  entire  time  a 
competent  superintendent,  who  shall  be  required  to  give  his  entire 
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time  to  the  direction  of  the  educational  work  of  the  county  and  the 
visitation  and  supervision  of  the  schools  while  in  session  and  wha 
shall  be  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  other  profession  or  business 
while  superintendent. 

"(b)  That  County  Boards  of  Education  in  the  larger  counties 
be  especially  authorized  to  employ  such  additional  clerical  and 
professional  assistance  for  the  county  superintendent  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  work:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  each  county  shall  provide  the  additional  ex- 
pense for  such  assistance  out  of  its  special  levy  for  necessary 
expenses  or  its  regular  county  school-funds  and  that  no  part  of  the 
same  shall  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  State  Equalizing 
Fund." 

If  these  two  recommendations  of  Superintendent  Joy- 
ner's  are  enacted  into  law,  as  they  should  be,  the  laissez- 
faire  principle  will  be  relegated  to  the  rear  in  matters  edu- 
cational and  another  decade  of  unparalleled  progress  may 
be  looked  for.  There  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  that  is  not 
able  to  have  and  that  would  not  profit  by  having  a  full-time 
competent  superintendent  of  schools.  The  school  business  in 
even  the  smallest  county  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  superintendent.  Any 
business  that  is  worth  conducting  at  all  requires  constant  at- 
tention, direction,  adjustment,  and  aggressive  leadership  in 
its  management.  It  is  a  well  known  principle  in  the  business 
world  that  the  quality  of  management  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor of  success.  The  principle  will  hold  equally  true  in  the 
business  of  education. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  our  schools  could 
get  along  pretty  well  without  constant  attention.  We  have 
thought  that  the  only  duties  devolving  upon  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools  were  those  of  examination  of  teachers  and  oc- 
casional visitation  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  Now  we 
know  that  the  most  effective  part  of  a  superintendent's  work 
is  done  or  should  be  done  before  the  schools  open — in  plan- 
ning the  year's  work,  in  selecting  competent  teachers,  in 
launching  his  campaign  for  the  consolidation  of  districts, 
for  local  taxation,  and  in  looking  after  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  in  compiling  and  interpreting  his  statistics,  in 
making  up  his  reports  and  estimates,  and  in  looking  after  a 
thousand  and  one  other  necessary  details. 
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The  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  in 
fact  potentially  the  most  important  public  office  in  the 
county,  and  it  must  soon  become  to  be  so  recognized  if  we 
are  ever  to  make  our  public  schools  really  efficient  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  multiplied  tasks  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  Physical  Equipment  of  Our  High  Schools 

All  new  high  schools  that  may  hereafter  be  established 
should  be  required  before  receiving  State  aid  to  erect  build- 
ings adapted  to  high  school  needs  and  to  equip  them  with 
necessary  furnishings  and  apparatus,  and  all  high  schools 
now  in  operation  that  are  receiving  State  aid  should  be  re- 
quired within  the  next  two  years  to  erect  modern  buildings 
adapted  to  high  school  use  and  to  equip  them  with  sufficient 
apparatus.  The  small  three-  or  four-room  buildings  planned 
for  elementary  grades  are  not  adapted  to  high  school  work, 
and  such  buildings  should  no  longer  be  accepted  for  high 
school  use.  They  do  not  have  the  necessary  rooms  for  labora- 
tory, office,  auditorium,  domestic  science,  library,  etc.,  that 
every  high  school  should  be  required  to  provide,  nor  are  they 
equipped  with  the  apparatus  absolutely  necessary  for  good 
high  school  work. 

One  of  our  largest  tasks  in  the  development  of  our  public 
high  schools  is  to  secure  the  necessary  buildings  and  physical 
equipment  for  them.  Every  high  school  receiving  State 
aid  should  possess  at  least  the  following  minimum  equip- 
ment: First,  a  good  building,  properly  constructed  accord- 
ing to  plan  4,  given  in  detail  in  the  book  of  plans  of  school- 
houses  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  plan  for  every  building  designed  for  high  school  use 
should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  approval.  It  should  be  definitely  stipulated  and  required 
that  each  high  school  building  should  have  at  least  two  class 
rooms  for  the  high  school  department,  a  principal's  office 
where  the  records  of  the  school  should  be  kept,  a  library, 
domestic  science  room,  a  shop  for  manual  training  or  car- 
pentry, and  an  auditorium,  each  planned  for  the  special  pur- 
pose named,  not  simply  "additional  rooms"  which  may  be 
used  for  these  purposes  as  well  as  for  anything  else  that  may 
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suggest  itself.  The  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  the  sanitary- 
arrangements,  water  supply,  etc.,  should  by  all  means  be 
made  satisfactory. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  necessary  labora- 
tory apparatus  in  every  public  high  school.  It  is  appalling 
how  negligent  school  boards  have  been  in  this  particular. 
Certainly  every  county  high  school  should  have  equipment 
for  domestic  science  and  manual  training  or  shop  work.  Com- 
plete adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
community  will  be  impossible,  until  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  teaching  of  the  newer  branches  in  an  effective 
way.  And  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  work  in  the  vocational 
subjects  can  be  made  efficient  without  adequate  physical 
equipment. 

A  small,  but  select  working  library,  should  be  installed  in 
every  rural  high  school  in  the  State.  But  few  of  our  schools 
at  present  have  any  library  at  all,  except  the  small  elemen- 
tary school  library.  The  present  rural  library  contains,  of 
course,  many  books  good  for  high  school  use,  but  the  present 
elementary  school  library  does  not  meet  high  school  needs. 
The  books  on  that  list  were  chosen  for  a  different  purpose. 
There  should  be  an  approved  list  of  high  school  books,  from 
which  the  rural  library  should  be  made  up.  Every  high 
school  should  be  required  to  make  up  and  procure  a  working 
library  for  high  school  teachers  and  pupils,  such  library  to 
be  made  up  of  standard  literature,  history,  biography,  general 
science,  and  reference  works.  The  specific  requirements  of 
equipment  should  not,  of  course,  be  made  burdensome  for 
the  small  schools,  but  they  should,  nevertheless,  be  made  and 
put  in  force.  I  am  sure  that  by  making  such  a  regulation 
that  the  high  schools  would  gain  immensely  in  efficiency. 

The  Triangular  Debate 

Preparations  for  the  approaching  contests  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  are  going  on  all  over  North  Carolina. 
The  triangular  debates  will  be  held  on  March  26,  and  the 
final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  will  be  held  in 
Chapel  Hill  on  April  9. 

The  enrollment  of  schools  in  the  Union  at  present  num- 
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bers  250.  This  is  an  increase  of  100  over  the  enrollment  for 
last  year.  It  is  probable  that  many  more  schools  will  decide 
to  enter  the  Union  before  the  lists  close. 

Ninety  counties  have  representation  in  the  Union  as 
against  64  for  last  year.  Buncombe  heads  the  list  with  an 
enrollment  of  13  schools.  Gaston  and  Mecklenburg  have  8 
schools  each  enrolled,  Wayne  7,  and  Alamance  6.  Quite  a 
number  of  counties  have  five  schools  enlisted. 

The  number  of  student  debaters  who  will  speak  on  March 
26  is  1,000.  The  total  audiences  over  the  State  will  number 
more  than  50,000. 

The  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won  in  1913  by  the 
Pleasant  Garden  High  School,  and  last  year  by  the  Winston- 
Salem  High   School. 


Note 


The  results  of  the  Spelling  Test  given  in  December  will 
appear  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Also  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  high  school  principals.  Both  were 
crowded  out  of  this  issue. 
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A  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  WITHOUT  A 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE* 

Can  Such  a  Curriculum  Be  Constructed  That  Will  Put  High  School 

Graduates   Into   North   Carolina   Colleges   Without 

Condition?     If  Not,  Why  Not? 

K  W.  Walker 

State  Inspector  of  High  Schools 

The  first  question  which  the  President  of  this  Association 
has  asked  me  to  discuss,  namely,  Can  a  high  school  curricu- 
lum without  a  foreign  language  be  constructed  that  will  put 
high  school  graduates  into  North  Carolina  colleges  without 
condition  ?  must  be  answered  in  the  light  of  the  present  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  colleges.  In  order 
to  answer  it  specifically,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
us  to  see  exactly  what  entrance  requirements  in  foreign  lan- 
guage our  colleges  now  make.  I  have  accordingly  examined 
carefully  the  foreign  language  requirements  for  entrance  and 
for  graduation  as  laid  down  in  the  latest  catalogues  of  several 
of  our  representative  institutions  and  have  made  a  brief 
statement  of  these  requirements  as  laid  down  for  the  several 
courses  offered  by  each  institution.  The  institutions  I  have 
selected  are  the  University,  Trinity  College,  Wake  Forest, 
Davidson,  Guilford,  Elon,  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Meredith,  Queens,  Southern  Presbyterian,  and 
Salem.     Let  us  see  exactly  what  these  requirements  are. 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ENTRANCE    AND    FOR 

DEGREES    IN    REPRESENTATIVE     NORTH    CAROLINA 

COLLEGES 

The  University 

The  University  offers  three  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  five  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science — I.  Chemical  Engineering;  II.  Electri- 
cal Engineering;  III.  Civil  Engineering;  (III  A.  Road 
Engineering);  IV.  Medicine;  V.  Soil  Investigation. 


*  Paper  presented  at  Charlotte.  N.  C,  November  27,  1914.  before  the 
Department  of  City  Superintendents  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly. 
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Its  foreign  language  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
several  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  are : 

Group  1 — 3.7  units  in  Latin  and  2  units  in  Greek; 

Group  2 — 3.7  units  in  Latin  and  2  units  in  French  or 
German ; 

Group  3 — 2  units  in  French  and  2  units  in  German. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  degree  in 
these  separate  groups  are: 

Group  1 — Freshman  year,  four  hours  of  Latin  and  four 
hours  of  Greek;  sophomore  year,  three  hours  of  Latin  or 
Greek  and  three  hours  of  one  language  from  the  following 
group:  Greek  2,  Latin  2,  German  1,  French  1. 

Group  2 — Freshman  year,  four  hours  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  three  hours  of  French  or  German;  sophomore  year,  two 
courses  of  three  hours  each  from  the  following  group :  Greek 
2,  Latin  2,  German  1,  French  1,  German  2,  French  2. 

Group  3 — Freshman  year,  three  hours  of  French  and 
three  hours  of  German. 

'Candidates  for  admission  to  the  B.  S.  courses  in  the 
School  of  Applied  Science  are  required  to  present  2  units  in 
French  or  German. 

The  foreign, language  requirements  for  graduation  in  the 
B.  S.  courses  are  as  follows : 

I.  (Chemical  Engineering). — Freshman  year,  three  hours 
of  German. 

B.  S.  II.  (Electrical  Engineering) — Freshman  year, 
three  hours  of  French  or  German ;  sophomore  year,  three 
hours  of  German  or  French  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  III.  (Civil  Engineering) — Freshman  year,  three 
hours  of  French  or  German. 

B.  S.  IIIA.  (Road  Engineering) — The  same  require- 
ments. 

B.  S.  IV.  (Medicine) — Freshman  year,  three  hours  of 
French  or  German,  or  four  hours  of  Latin ;  sophomore  year, 
three  hours  of  French  or  German. 
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Trinity  College 

Trinity  College  offers  three  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

Group  A — 4  units  in  Latin  and  2  units  in  Greek  are 
required  for  admission.  The  foreign  language  requirements 
for  graduation  in  the  group,  based  upon  these  admission  re- 
quirements, are:  freshman  year,  3  hours  of  Latin  and  3 
hours  of  Greek;  sophomore  year,  3  hours  of  either  Latin  or 
Greek. 

Group  B — 4  units  in  Latin  and  2  units  in  French  or 
German  are  required  for  admission.  The  foreign  language 
requirements  for  graduation,  based  upon  these  admission  re- 
quirements, are :  freshman  year,  3  hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours 
of  French  or  German ;  sophomore  year,  3  hours  of  French  or 
German.  "Students  who  present  French  or  German  for  ad- 
mission will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one  additional  year 
in  the  language  presented  and  one  year  in  the  other.'' — (Cat., 
p.  65.) 

Group  C — 2  units  in  French  or  German  are  required  for 
admission,  and  in  case  4  units  in  Latin  are  not  presented, 
2  units  in  each  must  be  offered.  The  foreign  language  re- 
quirements for  graduation  in  this  group,  based  upon  these 
admission  requirements,  are:  freshman  year,  3  hours  in 
French  or  German. 

"Students  who  are  unable  to  present  French  or  German 
for  admission  may  take  French  I.  or  German  I.  in  college  to 
remove  conditions  in  these  subjects." — (Cat.,  p.  43.) 

Wake  Forest  College 

Wake  Forest  College  offers  four  courses  (Letters,  Civics, 
Ministry,  and  Education)  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree  and 
three  courses  (General  Science,  Engineering,  and  Medicine) 
leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 

Four  units  of  "languages  other  than  English"  are  re- 
quired for  admission  to  any  of  the  seven  groups  or  curric- 
ula. 

"For  the  B.  A.  degree  and  for  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Medi- 
cine, with  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  next  paragraph,  the 
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four  units  of  language  other  than  English  must  be  Latin; 
for  the  B.  S.  degree  in  General  Science  and  in  Engineering, 
two  of  the  units  must  be  Latin  and  two  Modern  Languages. 
"For  the  B.  A.  degree  in  Civics  and  the  B.  S.  degree  in 
Medicine  the  student  who  elects  Latin  in  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  must  present 
four  units  of  entrance  work  in  Latin.  The  student  who  does 
not  elect  Latin  must  satisfy  the  professors  of  the  Latin  de- 
partment that  his  preparatory  work  in  this  subject  has  been 
satisfactorily  done.  A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree in  either  Civics  or  Medicine  may  present  one  unit  each 
of  French  and  German  in  place  of  the  last  two  units  of  en- 
trance work  in  Latin." — (Cat.,  p.  44.) 

"To  enable  students  to  remove  deficiencies  in  preparation 
one  class  each  in  *  *  *  French,  German,  and  Greek, 
and  two  classes  in  Latin  (Cicero  and  Vergil)  are  for  the 
present  retained  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the 
Faculty." — (Cat.,  p.  44.)  "INTo  credit  is  given  for  these 
courses  except  on  entrance  deficiencies." 

In  Groups  I-IV.  (Letters)  the  foreign  language  work  re- 
quired for  a  degree  is  as  follows :  5  hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours 
of  French  or  German,  or  5  hours  of  freshman  grade  Greek. 

In  Group  I.  (Letters) — 3  hours  of  Latin  or  Greek  and 
3  hours  of  French  or  German  are  required  in  addition  to 
the  5  hours  of  Latin  and  the  3  hours  of  French  or  German 
or  5  of  Greek  of  freshman  grade. 

In  Group  II.  (Civics)  no  foreign  language  is  required 
beyond  that  of  freshman  grade. 

In  Group  III.  (Ministry)  3  hours  of  Greek  and  3  hours 
of  "language"  (presumably  anyone  of  the  three — Latin, 
French,  or  German)  are  required  in  addition  to  the  5  hours 
of  Latin  and  the  three  of  French  or  German  or  the  5  of 
Greek  of  freshman  grade. 

In  Group  IV.  (Education)  3  hours  of  language  are  re- 
quired beyond  that  of  freshman  grade. 

In  Groups  I-III.  (B.  S.  division)  3  hours  of  German  and 
3  hours  of  French  both  of  freshman  grade  (or  in  Group  III 
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— Medicine,  5  hours  of  Latin  of  freshman  grade  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  3  hours  of  French)  are  required. 

In  Group  I  of  the  B.  S.  course  (General  Science)  3" 
hours  of  language  beyond  that  of  Freshman  grade  are  re- 
quired. 

In  Group  II  (Engineering)  and  Group  III  (Medicine) 
no  foreign  language  is  required  beyond  that  of  freshman 
grade. 

Davidson  College 

Davidson  College  offers  one  course  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  two  courses  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 
Its  entrance  requirements  in  foreign  language  are : 

A.  B. — 3.5  units  in  Latin  and  2  units  in  Greek. 

B.  S.  1 — 3.5  units  in  Latin  and  2  in  French  or  German. 
B.  S.  2 — 2  units  in  French  or  German. 

"Candidates  for  degrees  must  complete  not  less  than  9 
periods  of  Foreign  Language,  6  periods  of  which  must  be  in 
some  one  foreign  language." — (Cat.,  p.  65.) 

Guilford  College 

Guilford  College  offers  3  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  three  courses  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  A. 
B.  degree  are  required  to  offer  4  units  in  Latin. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the 
B.  S.  degree  are  required  to  offer  4  units  in  foreign  language 
— Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  German — not  less  than  2  units 
to  be  in  any  one  language. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as 
follows :  AI,  All,  and  AIII,  being  the  courses  leading  to  the 
A.  B.  degree,  and  BI,  BII,  and  Bill  being  the  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  B.  S.  degree. 

AI — Freshman  year,  4  hours  of  Latin  and  4  hours  of 
Greek ;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of  Latin  and  4  hours  of 
Greek;  junior  year,  4  hours  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and  4  hours 
of  French  or  German  ;  senior  year,  3  hours  of  Latin  or  Greek,, 
and  4  hours  of  French  or  German. 
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All — Freshman  year,  4  hours  of  Latin  and  4  hours  of 
German  or  French;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of  German  or 
French. 

AIII — Freshman  year,  none  required,  4  hours  of  Latin 
being  elective  with  4  hours  of  history;  sophomore  year,  4 
hours  of  French  or  German;  junior  year,  3  hours  of  French 
or  German. 

BI,  BII,  and  Bill — The  foreign  language  require- 
ment is  the  same;  Freshman  year,  4  hours  of  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of  French  or  German. 

Elon  College 

Elon  College  offers  four  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree,  one  leading  to  the  Ph.  B.,  and  one  leading  to  the 
L.  I.,  Ph.  B.,  or  A.  B. 

For  admission  to  the  A.  B.  I,  II,  III,  and  the  Ph.  B.  V, 
and  L.  I.,  Ph.  B.  VI,  and  A.  B.  VI,  courses  3  units  in  Latin 
are  required. 

For  admission  to  the  A.  B.  IV  3  units  in  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  are  required. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  for  graduation  in  the 
several  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.  B.  I — 3  hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours  of  Greek  re- 
quired each  year  throughout  the  4  years,  and  3  hours  of 
French  or  German  in  the  sophomore  year. 

A.  B.  II — 3  hours  of  Latin  required  each  year  throughout 
the  4  years,  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German  in  the  sopho- 
more year. 

A.  B.  Ill — 3  hours  of  Greek  required  each  year  through- 
out the  4  years,  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

A.  B.  IV- — 3  hours  of  German  and  3  hours  of  French 
through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Ph.B.  V — 3  hours  of  Latin  through  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

L.  I.,  Ph.  B.,  A.  B.  VI — (This  is  a  teachers'  course. 
The  L.  I.  degree  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year, 
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the  Ph.  B.  or  A.  B.  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year).  Three  hours 
of  Latin  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  3 
hours  of  French  or  German  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  offers  four 
courses  leading  to  degrees— Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Its  foreign  language  requirements  for  entrance  are  as 
follows : 

"Two  years  of  Latin  must  be  offered  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course  and  by  all 
candidates  who  elect  Latin  in  any  of  the  other  courses.''   *   * 

"Two  years  of  preparatory  work  in  one  language — 
Latin,  German  or  French — are  required  of  every  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class." 

The  foreign  language  requirements  for  graduation  in  the 
different  courses  are :  I.  B.  Pd. — Freshman  year,  4  hours  of 
Latin,  French,  or  German ;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of 
Latin,  French  or  German ;  junior  year,  3  hours  of  Latin, 
French  or  German. 

II.  A.  B. — Freshman  year,  4  hours  of  Latin  and  4  hours 
of  French  or  German ;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of  Latin 
and  4  hours  of  French  or  German;  junior  year,  3  hours  of 
Latin  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German ;  senior  year,  3 
hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German. 

III.  B.  S. — Freshman  year,  4  hours  of  Latin,  French  or 
German ;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of  Latin,  French  or  Ger- 
man. 

IV.  B.  Mus. — Freshman  year,  4  hours  of  Latin,  French, 
or  German ;  sophomore  year,  4  hours  of  Latin,  French  or 
German;  junior  year,  3  hours  of  Latin,  French  or  German; 
senior  year,  3  hours  of  Latin,  French  or  German. 

Meredith  College 

Meredith  College  offers  one  course  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 
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It  requires  for  entrance  3  units  in  Latin  and  1  unit  in 
French  or  German. 

For  its  A.  B.  degree  it  requires :  freshman  year,  3  hours 
of  Latin  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German ;  sophomore  year, 
3  hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German. 

Queens  College 

Queens  College  offers  one  course  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

It  requires  for  entrance  3  units  of  Latin.  Queens  an- 
nounces a  requirement  of  4  units  in  Latin  beginning  in 
September,  1915. 

For  its  A.  B.  degree  it  requires  in  the  freshman  year, 
5  hours  (periods  of  45  minutes  each)  of  Latin  (Vergil), 
and  5  hours  of  French  or  German;  in  the  sophomore  year, 
3  hours  of  Latin,  and  3  hours  of  French  or  German. 

Greek  1,  French  1,  and  German  1  are  beginners'  courses. 

Southern  Presbyterian  College 

Southern  Presbyterian  College  oifers  one  course  leading 
to  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  one  leading  to  the  B.  L.  degree. 

It  requires  for  admission  to  its  A.  B.  course  3  units  in 
Latin  and  1  unit  in  French  or  German ;  and  for  admission  to 
its  B.  L.  course,  3  units  in  Latin. 

For  its  A.  B.  degree  its  foreign  language  requirements 
are  as  follows:  freshman  year,  3  hours  of  Latin,  and  3 
hours  of  modern  language ;  sophomore  year,  3  hours  of  Latin 
and  3  hours  of  modern  language;  junior  year,  2  hours  of 
Latin. 

For  its  B.  L.  degree  its  foreign  language  requirements 
are :  freshman  year,  3  hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours  of  modern 
language ;  sophomore  year,  3  hours  of  modern  language ; 
junior  year,  3  hours  of  modern  language. 

Salem  College 

Salem  College  offers  one  course  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 
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For  admission  4  units  in  Latin  and  2  units  in  modern 
language  are  required. 

For  the  degree  the  following  are  the  foreign  language 
requirements :  freshman  year,  3  hours  of  Latin  and  3  hours 
of  modern  language;  sophomore  year,  3  hours  of  Latin  and 
3  hours  of  foreign  language. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  FOR 

GRADUATION  IN  ELEVEN  REPRESENTATIVE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES 

The  heavy  black  lines  indicate  the  amount  in  units  re- 
quired for  admission  and  the  amount  in  years  required  for 
graduation  in  the  different  courses.  The  dotted  line  signi- 
fies that  the  language  indicated  by  it  is  either  elective  with  or 
may  be  substituted  for  the  one  represented  by  the  heavy 
black  line  next  above  for  the  year  or  years  shown.     A  line 

1  inch  long  represents  4  units  or  years;  one-half  inch  equals 

2  units  or  years,  etc. 


1. 

The   University: 

\ 
I 

l  Chemical 
1  Engineering 

I  Electrical 
1  Engineering 

1  Civil  and 

1  Highway  Eng. 

Medicine 

i  Soil 

(  Investigation 

Latin 
Greek 

or  Pren.  or  Germ. 
Latin 

or  Greek 
French  or  Germ. 
French 
German 

German 

French   or  Germ, 
or  Spanish 

French  or  Germ. 

French  or  Germ, 
or  Latin 

German 

PREPARATORY 
UNITS 

COLLEGE  YEARS 
Fresh.  Soph.      Jr.      Sr. 

A.B.I 

i 

A.  B.  II 

2 

A.  B.  Ill 

B.  S.  I 

B.  S.  11 

B.  S.  Ill 

B.  S.  IV 

B.  S.  V 

1  In  the  Sophomore  year  either  French  I  or  German  I  may  be  substituted 
for  either  Greek  II  or  Latin  II. 

-  In  the  Sophomore  year  two  courses  of  3  hours  each  are  required.  Either 
of  the  Modern  Languages  may  be  subscribed  for  either  of  the  Classical. 
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2.     Trinity  College, 


]  Group  A. 
<  Group  B. 
j  Group  C. 

Latin 
Greek 

Latin 

French  or  Germ. 

French 
German 
or  Latin 

PREPARATORY 

UNITS 

COLLEGE  YEARS 
Fresh. soph.      Jr.      Sr, 

A.B.I 

A.  B.  II 

A  B  III 

t  '  ' 

1  Four  units  in    Latin   may  he  substituted  for  the  admission  requirements 
in  either  French  or  German. 


3.     Wake  Forest  College: 


B.  A.  I 

<  Letters 

B.  A.  II 

<  "'ivies 

B.  A. Ill 

\  Ministry 

B.  A.  IV 

•<  Education 

B.S.I 

\  General  Sc 

B.  S.  II 

<  Engineerin 

\  Medicine 

B.  S.  Ill 

Latin 

French  or  Germ. 

or  (J reek 
Latin   or 

Latin   and 

French  and 

German 
Greek 
Latin 
French  or  Germ. 

or  Greek 
Latin 
French  or  Germ. 

or  Greek 
Latin 
French 
German 
Latin 
French 
German 

Latin  or 
Latin   and 
French  and 
German 


1  Elective  with  Latin   in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

2  Language,   3  hours.     Latin  may   be  substituted  for  French  in   Freshman 
year. 


4.     Davidson  College: 


A.  B.            ] 

( 

B.  S.  I         ] 

Tjltln 

Frt'lT'1    or    fiprm, 

( 
B.  S.  II        \ 

Foreign  Language 

( 
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5.     Guilford  College: 


a.  B.  I 


A.  B.  II 


A.  B.  Ill 


B.  S. 
L-III 


Group  A  I 
Ancient  Classical 

Group   A  II 
English  Classical 

Group  A  III 
Political    Science 


Chem.,  Math. 
Phys.,  Biology 


Latin 
Greek 
German  or  French 

Latin 

German  or  French 

Latin 

French  or  Germ. 

French 

German  or 
Latin    or 
Greek 


PREPARATORY 
UNITS 


COLLEGE  YEARS 
Fresh. Soph,      Jr.      Sr. 


6.     Elon  College: 


(                                                               r.nfir, 

A  B.  I         -J                                        Greek 

A-  "•  "       1                                        French  or  Germ. 

(                                                       T.afin 

A.  B.  Ill     ]                                      Greek 

(                                           French   or  Germ. 

(                                      French 

^n.  a.  v      <                                        French  or  Germ. 

J,  L  Ph  R    \                                          Latin                                                                  .. 

A.  B.  VI      1                                        French  or  Germ. 

7.     State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


B.  Pd. 
B.  A. 

B.  S. 
B.  Mus. 


Lat.,  Ger.,  or  French 


Latin 

French  or  Uerm. 


Lat.,  Ger.,  or  French 
Lat.,  Ger.,  or  French 
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8.     Meredith  College: 


PREPARATORY 
UNITS 


Latin 

F'rench  or  Germ. 


COLLEGE  YEARS 
Fresh,  Soph,      Jr.      Sr. 


9.     Queens  College: 


Latin 

French  or  Germ. 


10.     Southern  Presbyterian  College. 


Latin 

French  or  Germ. 


Latin 

Mod.    Language 


11.    Salem  College: 


Latin 

Mod.    Language 


THE    FIRST    QUESTION   ANSWERED 

In  the  light  of  the  present  foreign  language  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  graduation  as  laid  down  by  the  fore- 
going institutions,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  perfect- 
ly obvious — a  high  school  curriculum  without  a  foreign  lan- 
guage cannot  be  devised  that  will  at  present  put  high  school 
graduates  into  North  Carolina  colleges  without  condition. 

It  should  be  added  in  this  connection  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  student  halfway  the  colleges  do  now  make  it  possible 
for  a  student  who  has  not  had  any  foreign  language  to  enter 
(but  not  without  condition)  if  he  can  present  the  required 
number  of  units,  and  begin  his  study  of  foreign  language  in 
college.     There  is  not,  however,  any  regular  college  course 
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leading  to  a  degree  but  requires  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. He  can  begin  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Greek 
in  the  institutions  offering  these  languages,  and  in  some  of 
the  institutions  he  can  make  up  two  units  of  his  preparatory 
Latin,  though  these  elementary  courses  do  not  count  toward 
his  degree  in  the  better  institutions. 

Instead  of  discussing  or  answering  directly  the  second 
question  raised,  namely,  if  such  a  course  cannot  be  designed, 
why  not,  I  prefer  to  give  the  views  of  the  presidents  of  sev- 
eral of  the  institutions  whose  requirements  have  been  exam- 
ined. 

HOW   THE   PRESIDENTS   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA   COLLEGES 
VIEW    THE     QUESTION 

In  order  to  give  a  sort  of  symposium  of  opinion  of  the 
college  presidents,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  them,  stating  the 
topic  and  asked  for  their  opinion  and  for  comment.  Some 
of  course  did  not  reply.  The  following  excerpts  give  the 
views  of  those  who  did  respond  to  my  request. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  of  Trinity  College,  answering 
for  President  Few  says :  "We  feel  that  a  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  know  anything  about  the  language,  the  literature 
and  the  civilization  as  revealed  in  the  literature,  of  any 
country  but  his  own  is  hardly  one  who  would  really  care  for 
a  college  diploma.  Consequently  we  believe  that  if  we  should 
have  to  receive  applicants  from  first-class  high  schools  that 
give  no  training  in  any  foreign  language,  we  should  have  to 
insist  that  such  students  make  up,  after  admission  to  college, 
our  requirements  in  these  subjects." 

President  W.  J.  Martin,  of  Davidson  College:  "While 
such  a  course  (a  college  degree  course  for  students  who  have 
had  no  foreign  language  and  who  do  not  expect  to  take  any) 
might  be  very  acceptable  in  a  Mechanical  college,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  offer  a  college  degree,  to  cover  a  well 
rounded  education,  without  the  language  requirement.'' 

President  W.  A.  Harper,  of  Elon  College :  "In  respect  to 
the  place  of  foreign  language  in  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Colleges,  I  will  say  that  we  would  much  prefer  that  foreign 
languages  be  required,  but  we  would  be  willing,  in  case  an 
agreement  should  be  made  in  respect  to  this  matter,  to  shape 
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our  requirements  for  entrance  and  also  our  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  degrees  in  such  way  as  to  co-operate  with  the  high 
schools.  Personally  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
foreign  languages  to  be  eliminated  from  the  high  school 
curriculum,  though  as  T  have  stated  we  would  be  willing  here 
to  shape  our  requirements  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
majority." 

President  L.  L.  Hobbs,  of  Guilford  College:  "This  is  an 
opportune  time  to  show  the  necessity  for  some  foreign  lan- 
guage either  ancient  or  modern,  for,  especially  just  now,  the 
practical  value  of  modern  language  is  appealing  to  us,  if 
from  no  other  source,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages.  If  I 
should  make  any  other  suggestion  to  our  faculty  for  a  change 

in  our  course,  it  would  be  that  we  give  a  course  in  Spanish." 
*     *     *     * 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  cheapen  a  college  degree 
by  cutting  out  all  foreign  language  in  order  to  make  the 
way.  to  graduation  easy  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  ability 
or  the  desire  to  pursue  either  ancient  or  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage study.  This  elimination  of  language  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  asked  in  the  interest  of  scholarship,  but  with  what 
is  thought  to  be  an  inducement  to  disinterested  and  somewhat 
stupid  young  people  by  offering  an  easy  course  in  something 
that  can  be  used,  as  if  young  people  will  not  use  their  minds 
when  better  trained  just  as  they  will  when  they  are  worse 
trained. 

"It  is  quite  a  question,  too,  whether  if  certain  students 
on  account  of  indisposition  or  inability  or  both  were  relieved 
from  the  somewhat  difficult  work  in  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, they  would  not  also,  as  the  next  step,  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  difficulties  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the 
tedious  and  exacting  laboratory  work  demanded  by  the  mod- 
ern method  of  teaching  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology; 
for  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  are  people  who  in 
school  and  college,  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  desire  to  ob- 
tain all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  college  degrees  without 
performing  the  work  which  alone  can  make  such  degrees  of 
any  real  value.     These  demands  are  made  too  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  boys  and  girls  of  14  or  16  years  are  competent  to 
in  his  appeal  for  the  introduction  into  schools  and  colleges 
select  the  most  effective  course  of  training,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Doctors  themselves  somewhat  hesitated  to  be 
dogmatic  about  courses  of  study  for  young  people  lest  a  mis- 
take be  made. 

"Let  me  say  that  one — if  not  the  main — reason  why 
young  people,  boys  and  girls,  hate  Latin  so,  and  learn  it  so 
poorly  is  because  the  teachers  do  cot  absolutely  demand  that 
the  elements  be  learned  in  the  outset,  and  make  the  study  a 
really  useful  language  study  by  putting  into  it  life  and  en- 
thusiasm and  exaction. 

"Besides,  it  is  very  questionable  if  a  student  who  cannot 
or  will  not  learn  language  when  rightly  presented,  will  learn 
other  things  that  have  any  considerable  educational  value. 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  see  our  colleges  as  a  unit  meet 
this  question  squarely  and  with  great  candor,  and  take  time 
and  pains  to  explain  to  people  who  are  not  specially  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  effectiveness  of  courses  of  study  what  a  college 
course  means  and  what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  a 
bachelor's  degree.  If  those  who  want  to  open  the  doors  to 
'everything  useful  in  creation'  are  to  pronounce  upon  what 
constitutes  scholarship,  the  value  of  a  college  education  will 
be  very  much  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  scholarly  men  and  wo- 
men; and  if  our  state  colleges  should  so  modify  our  require- 
ments for  graduation  as  to  meet  these  demands,  we  should 
be  taking  a  step  backward  and  would  be  pointed  to  if  not  at 
by  college  men  and  women  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
as  having  descended  to  a  level  too  low  to  be  recognized  in 
the  national  standard  of  scholarship. 

"I  note  in  this  connection  the  appeal,  alluded  to  above, 
made  by  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  that  our  colleges  and 
schools  introduce  Spanish  into  the  courses,  and  his  reasons 
for  such  an  appeal.  The  reasons  are  suggested  by  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Latin-American  Republics.  The  development 
of  these  countries  in  recent  years  has  been  so  rapid,  and  their 
area  and  population  are  so  great,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
cultivating  the  friendship  and  trade  of  these  people  just  at 
this  time  is  so  apparent,  that  our  duty,  I  believe,  lies  in  the 
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direction  of  incorporating  into  our  curricula  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages.  This  will  bring  in  training  of  more 
practical  value  to  our  people  and  to  our  nation  than  much  of 
the  superficial  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  pave  the  way 
for  more  widely  extended  knowledge  of  these  countries  and 
their  products  that  will  help  our  people  make  a  living  and 
tend  to  bind  all  these  Republics  and  ourselves  together  as 
the  great  home  for  genuine  democracy.  Certainly  this  is  the 
time  to  include  modern  languages  in  our  courses  of  study  in 
our  colleges  and  schools,  and  no  time  to  be  preparing  to 
grant  bachelors'  degrees  to  students  who  have  had  no  train- 
ing in  foreign  languages. 

"The  whole  business  of  education  is  nothing  at  all  if  it 
falls  short  of  insistence  that  young  people  shall  know  the 
great  facts  and  principles  and  laws  of  history  and  science  and 
language  and  literature;  or  otherwise  expressed,  that  young 
people  shall  have  the  inexpressible  privilege  of  seeing  things 
at  first  hand,  of  knowing  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  by  the 
truth  to  be  made  free. 

"This  course  requires  money  and  patience,  love  of  learn- 
ing, the  power  to  see  the  truth  and  to  be  attracted  by  it,  and 
to  hate  shams.  But  this  is  the  only  way  to  succeed  in  the 
long  run;  it  is  the  only  way  to  secure  that  attention  to  prob- 
lems appealing  to  our  minds  that  will  awaken  interest  and 
pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  lead  to  conclusions  bene- 
ficial to  human  progress  in  any  field  of  real  practical  value. 
The  practical  and  useful  always  follow  genuine  scholarship 
and  patiently  wait  on  investigation." 

President  Julius  I.  Foust,  of  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College :  "In  my  opinion  every  student  who  takes  a 
college  course  should  study  some  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish, and  I  believe  our  high  schools  should  provide  for  the 
study  of  this  language.  For  some  reason  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  same  mental  discipline  and  training  from  what 
is  known  as  the  new  subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 
If  a  high  school  graduate  should  come  to  college  without  any 
preparation  in  a  foreign  language,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  best  for  the  college  to  give  that  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  foreign  language  after  entering.     As  indi- 
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cated  above,  however,  I  believe  that  every  graduate  of  one  of 
our  high  schools  should  be  able  to  offer  a  foreign  language 
when  applying  for  admission  to  college.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  adopt  the  plan  suggested  in  the  subject  you 
have  for  discussion." 

President  R.  T.  Vann,  of  Meredith  College:  "It  occurs 
to  me  that  in  view  of  the  necessary  relations  between  the  great 
colleges  in  the  country  and  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  locat- 
ed mostly  in  the  south,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  latter  to 
initiate  new  standards  or  a  new  curriculum. 

"But  at  any  rate,  you  have  raised  a  very  important  ques- 
tion in  my  judgment,  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  it  discussed  at 
the  approaching  Teachers'  Assembly." 

President  S.  B.  Turrentine,  of  the  Greensboro  College 
for  Women :  "Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  I  will 
state  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  condition  than  in- 
dicated in  the  Sixth  Report  of  Commission  on  Education 
of  M.  E.  Church,  South.  While  advance  credit  has  been 
given  by  our  last  commission,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  we  are  not 
in  position  yet  to  offer  a  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree that  does  not  embrace  foreign  language  work.  I  shall 
be  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion,  and  feel  sure  that 
good  will  result  from  the  consideration  of  the  matter." 

President  C.  G.  Vardell,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
College :  "I  realize  that  there  are  a  number  of  students  who 
will  not  go  on  with  any  language  they  may  begin  to  acquire 
in  the  high  school,  I  also  realize  that  the  ordinary  boy  or 
girl  is  apt  to  avoid  hard  work.  The  danger  of  elective  courses 
in  the  high  schools  is  the  danger  of  submitting  a  very  im- 
portant question  to  very  immature  minds. 

"On  the  face  of  it,  one  is  inclined  to  say  in  a  moment 
that,  if  the  high  school  pupil  is  to  make  no  further  use  of 
the  foreign  language  or  Latin,  why  study  them,  and  yet,  we 
have  all  seen  slow  minds  kindled  and  torpid  wills  aroused. 
I  am  glad  that  people  are  becoming  interested  and  that  life 
is  being  put  into  this  discussion.  I  would  advise  that  no 
present  action  be  taken.  Discuss  the  thing  thoroughly  and 
let  us  lay  it  over  for  another  year,  when  the  whole  country 
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will  be  in  a  calmer  mental  condition.  The  need  of  bread  and 
meat  just  now  is  very  evident,  and  bread  and  meat  men  are 
very  apt  to  say,  that  we  must  have  a  bread  and  meat  educa- 
tion, forgetting  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

President  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  of  Salem  College: 
"This  institution  requires  and  enforces  four  high  school 
years  of  Latin  and  two  high  school  years  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage for  entrance. 

"We  award  here  only  the  degree  A.  B.  and  we  consider 
such  linguistic  preparation  necessary  for  entrance  upon 
courses  leading  to  this  degree.  We  can  conceive  that  a  scien- 
tific degree  could  be  awarded  upon  less  elaborate  linguistic 
requirements,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  scientific  degree 
course  without  an  entrance  requirement  in  at  least  one  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  As  to  a  literary  degree,  this  in 
our  judgment  if  awarded  would  emphasize  constantly  lin- 
guistic studies  as  a  basis  of  literary  investigation  and  appre- 
ciation and  would  therefore  pre-suppose  again  high  school 
foreign  language  study. 

"In  short,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  any  college 
course  considered  in  its  entirety  which  does  not  demand  a 
foundation  of  linguistic  studies  other  than  English. 

"College  work  in  philosophy,  in  the  sciences,  in  peda- 
gogy, in  the  arts,  if  it  is  to  be  broad  in  its  scope  and  if  it 
is  to  include  investigaton  and  parallel  reading,  etc.,  cannot 
in  our  judgment  be  pursued  when  a  student  is  limited  to  the 
use  of  the  English  language  only,  nor  do  we  believe  that  ele- 
mentary studies  in  foreign  languages  are  appropriate  to  col- 
lege courses.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  us  obvious,  since 
a  very  large  part  of  the  college  course  would  in  such  case  be 
diverted  from  the  actual  using  of  the  foreign  language  for 
purposes  of  research  investigation,  etc. 

"So  far  as  I  have  discovered  any  pressure  at  present 
be'ns;  brought  upon  colleges  to  lessen  their  foreign  language 
requirements,  it  arises  only  in  the  case  of  students  pursuing 
business  courses  in  high  schools  who  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
Latin  requirements,  but  who  are  prepared  to  present  ample 
preparation  in  modern  languages.  While  this  preparation  is 
doubtless  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  intended,   it  is  not 
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likely  in  my  own  judgment  that  many  students  who  have 
completed  shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  related  subjects  with 
a  view  to  quick  entrance  upon  office  work  will  ever  pursue 
a  four  years'  college  course  to  the  point  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Such  pupils  can,  with  their  present  preparation, 
enter  as  irregular  students  in  any  college  and  this  is  probably 
all  the  recognition  they  would  ever  want  in  view  of  a  prepara- 
tion and  aim  not  directly  connected  with  the  college  point  of 
view.'' 

So  much  for  the  practice  and  the  point  of  view  of  one 
state,  North  Carolina.  There  are  larger  questions  involved 
which  cannot  be  discussed  and  answered  from  the  restricted 
point  of  view  of  one  state  alone.  Other  sections  and  other  in- 
stitutions less  hampered  by  academic  tradition  and  social 
custom  have  grappled  with  these  questions  in  recent  years, 
and  some  of  them  have  reached  conclusions  that  are  not 
traditional  and  academic.  These  conclusions  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  us.* 

HOW  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE   NORTH  AND  WEST   HAVE 
MET    THE    QUESTION 

In  1913  there  were  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Kingsley,  22  colleges  of  liberal  arts  to  which  a  student  could 
be  admitted  without  any  language  other  than  English,  and  in 
18  of  these  he  could  become  a  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

LIST    OF    COLLEGES    NOT    REQUIRING    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE 
FOR  ADMISSION 

For  the  A.  B.  course 
California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Illinois 

University  of  Chicago. 
Iowa 

Grinnell  College  (2nd  method). 


*  See  College  Entrance  Requirements,  Bulletin  No.  514  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  by  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  1013  ;  and  Present  Standards 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  No.  511,  by  Geo.  Edwin 
MacLean,  1913. 
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Massachusetts  r 

Clark   College. 
Michigan 

University  of  Michigan  (2nd  method). 

Hope  College. 
Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. 

Hamline  College. 

Macalester  College 

St.  Olaf  College 
Ohio 

Ohio  University. 
Oregon 

Reed  College 
South  Dakota 

University  of  South  Dakota. 
Utah 

University  of  Utah. 
Virginia 

Richmond  College. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Washington-Whitman  College. 

For  the  B.  8.  Course 
Illinois 

University   of   Illinois    (School   of    Science   except   for 
Chemical  Engineering). 

James  Millikin  University. 
New  York 

Barnard   College. 

Columbia  College. 

The  institutions  that  have  been  most  liberal  in  the  matter 
of  adjusting  their  admission  requirements  so  as  to  make  their 
courses  articulate  with  the  high  school  courses  do,  without 
exception,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  recommend 
that  the  preliminary  training  in  foreign  language  be  done 
in  the  high  school,  and  that  some  foreign  language  be  in- 
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eluded  in  any  high  school  course  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
fit  students  for  college  admission.  They  are  willing — 
where  necessary — to  waive  the  requirement  that  this  training 
shall  be  given  in  the  high  school  in  the  case  of  the  modern 
languages  and  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  begin  these 
studies  after  entering  college.  There  is,  however,  without 
question  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  foreign  lan- 
guage required  both  in  the  high  school  course  and  in  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  and  the  privilege  of  election  or 
choice  between  ancient  and  modern  language  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  practically  all  institutions. 

In  the  light  of  the  requirements  for  the  usual  baccalau- 
reate degrees  after  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  college  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  something  close  akin  to  a  "joker" 
in  the  statement  that  certain  standard  colleges  do  not  require 
any  foreign  language  for  admission.  The  statement  when 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree  usually 
means : 

(1)  That  foreign  language  is  not  prescribed  by  this  col- 
lege as  a  constant  in  its  requirements  for  admission  to  its 
various  courses  leading  to  degrees; 

(2)  That  the  student  who  completes  a  well  organized  4- 
year  high  school  course  not  containing  a  foreign  language, 
and  is  able  to  present  for  admission  the  usual  14  or  15  units 
required,  may  be  admitted  to  the  college  without  condition, 
but  not  to  any  particular  course  leading  to  a  degree; 

(3)  That  in  certain  courses  leading  to  the  degree  a  stu- 
dent may  begin  his  foreign  language  work  in  college. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher 
Education  of  the  U.  S  Bureau  of  Education,  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  He  says:  "I  find  that  my  impression  was 
correct.  Leland  Stanford  prescribes  only  English  as  an  en- 
trance subject.  Candidates  desiring  to  take  mathematics  or 
Latin  in  college  must  of  course  pursue  these  subjects  in  the 
high  school.  The  only  other  suggestion  which  the  catalogue 
makes  about  the  content  of  the  secondary  course  is  designed 
particularly  for  those  who  mean  to  study  medicine. 

"The  Chicago  entrance  requirements  make  it  theoreti- 
cally possible,  but  actually  impossible,  to  enter  the  Univer- 
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sity  without  some  work  in  foreign  languages.  The  Univer- 
sity recommends  that  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  be  begun  in  the  high  school. 

''According  to  the  catalogue  of  Reed  College,  'No  pre- 
scriptions whatever  are  made  concerning  the  subjects  to  be 
offered  for  admission.  In  any  foreign  language,  however, 
two  or  four  units  should  be  presented  for  entrance  in  order 
to  make  the  secondary  school  courses  connect  with  the  col- 
lege courses.' 

"Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  according  to  Kingsley's 
tables,  has  15  free  units,  not  even  prescribing  English.  The 
committee  which  administers  these  requirements  would  prob- 
ably not  admit  a  student  who  had  had  no  work  in  foreign 
language  unless  he  were  in  every  other  respect  an  exceptional 
candidate." 

The  question  of  offering  in  liberal  arts  college  courses 
without  any  foreign  language  that  shall  lead  to  the  usual 
baccalaureate  degrees  has  been  raised  in  recent  years  in  a 
number  of  institutions,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover there  is  not  at  present  an  institution  of  standard  grade 
that  has  adopted  such  a  course.  In  the  West  where  they  are 
less  hampered  by  social  and  academic  tradition  than  in  the 
East  and  South  the  matter  has  been  fully  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. The  University  of  Chicago  offers  a  typical  instance. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

"I  think  you  are  right  in  the  statement  that  students  can- 
not in  general  secure  admission  to  good  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try unless  they  have  some  foreign  language.  It  is  possible 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  student  to  enter  without 
any  foreign  language.  He  cannot  graduate,  however,  unless 
he  does  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  reason  for  this  requirement  is  that  institutions 
of  collegiate  grade  have  traditionally  required  literary  sub- 
jects and  among  them  one  or  more  foreign  languages.  The 
traditional  subject,  I  think,  is  the  real  explanation  in  most 
cases. 

"At  the  University  of  Chicago  we  discussed  the  matter 
very  fully  a  few  years  ago  and  arrived  at  a  reason  which  was 
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not  merely  traditional.  It  seemed  to  us  very  clear  that  no 
student  gets  a  clear  knowledge  of  his  own  mother  tongue  un- 
til he  has  studied  some  other  language  as  a  basis  for  his  rec- 
ognition of  what  is  meant  by  language  structure.  The  study 
of  foreign  language  gives  him  a  kind  of  background  on  which 
to  formulate  his  experience  of  Englsh  structure  and  English 
thinking.  In  my  judgment  this  is  a  legitimate  ground  for 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than  the 
mother  tongue." 

OPINIONS  OF  SOME  OTHER  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS 

The  replies  received  to  a  letter  I  sent  out  to  a  number 
of  prominent  educators  from  Massachusetts  to  California 
were  practically  of  one  accord  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  question.  I  quote  from  four  of 
these  replies: 

Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  writes: 

"Your  letter  of  November  9  is  at  hand.  It  takes  such  a 
letter  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  many  colleges 
which  still  hold  rigidly  to  the  old  classical  training.  We  in 
the  West  have  gone  so  far  away  from  such  requirements  that 
we  need  such  a  letter  as  yours  once  in  a  while  to  call  to  our 
minds  that  such  requirements  are  still  insisted  upon. 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Stanford  University  has 
taken  the  right  attitude  in  the  matter  of  high  school  courses 
of  study.  It  has  taken  the  ground,  from  the  first,  that  the 
making  and  adjusting  of  a  high  school  course  of  study  is  a 
matter  for  the  locality  or  the  school  to  handle,  and  not  one 
for  the  University  to  dictate.  It  has,  accordingly,  required 
students  seeking  entrance  to  the  University  to  present  two 
units  of  English,  chiefly  composition  and  usage,  and  thirteen 
other  units  selected  by  themselves  from  a  list  of  some  sixty 
subjects,  which  we  will  accept.  The  choice  and  combinations 
which  a  student  offers  may  be  settled  by  himself,  or  by  the 
school  in  which  he  has  had  his  training.  If  the  school  decides 
to  require  a  rigid  curriculum,  we  have  no  objections.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  school  desires  to  offer  a  course  which  is 
largely  elective,  with  many  of  the  newer  subjects  of  study 
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introduced,  we  also  interpose  no  objections.  The  only  thing 
we  do  require  is  that  the  student  is  to  offer  fifteen  units,  two 
of  which  will  be  English,  and  that  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  each  of  the  units  shall  be  properly  certified  to,  so  that 
the  University  may  examine  the  recommendations  to  see  if 
the  work  done  in  the  school  has  been  up  to  full  units  stan- 
dards. 

"This  will  admit  a  student  to  the  University.  Once 
formally  admitted  by  the  committee  on  admission,  he  must 
now  adjust  himself  to  departmental  requirements.  He,  of 
course,  could  not  enter  the  department  of  Latin  in  full  stand- 
ing unless  he  had  taken  Latin  in  the  high  school ;  and  such  a 
department  as  History  would  also  require  that  he  should 
have  had,  or  should  get,  some  knowledge  of  Latin.  Law  and 
Medicine  have  similar  requirements.  Medicine  absolutely 
requires  Latin  as  a  prerequisite  to  entrance  in  the  medical 
department.  In  Engineering,  however,  no  foreign  language 
is  of  necessity  required.  And  in  such  subjects  as  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  the  student  begins  at  the  beginning, 
though  he  may  be  given  advanced  credit  for  successful  study 
of  these  languages  in  the  high  school.  This  University  also 
offers  a  beginning  course  in  Latin,  so  that  students  in  such 
subjects  as  law,  or  any  other  department  for  that  matter, 
who  have  not  had  Latin  and  who  desire  to  take  it  up,  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  the  department  of 
Education,  for  example,  we  do  not  absolutely  require  any 
foreign  language  for  the  A.B.  degree,  though  many  of  our 
students  have  had  language  training.  If  the  man  expects  to 
go  on  for  advanced  work,  we  always  recommend  that  he  get 
a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  German,  with  French  also 
recommended.  And  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  languages 
is  required  for  the  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  I  not 
infrequently  find  that  some  of  my  best  and  strongest  students 
are  ones  who  have  not  complied  with  the  language  require- 
ment, and  I  do  not  insist  upon  it.  Many  of  such  are  mature 
and  capable  men  who  enter  the  University  late,  and  for  the 
man  of  twenty-five,  who  has  had  no  language  training,  it  is 
almost  a  sheer  waste  of  his  time  to  require  him  to  grind  up 
a  foreign  language. 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  purpose  of  university  train- 
ing is  to  prepare  a  man  for  usefulness  in  the  world.  One  man 
may  be  best  prepared  by  insisting  on  foreign  languages; 
another  may  be  best  prepared  by  not  doing  so.  Each  man  is 
an  individual  problem.  What  he  has  and  what  he  needs  go 
together  to  prepare  him  for  real  efficiency,  and  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  major  department  system,  as  we  have  it 
in  this  university,  is  that  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  major 
professor  to  study  his  major  students  and  to  adjust  the  courses 
of  instruction  to  individual  needs,  always  keeping  promi- 
nently in  mind  what  studies,  or  group  of  studies,  does  this 
man  need  most  to  make  him  capable  of  using  the  training  the 
University  is  giving  him  with  the  highest  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  effectiveness  after  he  leaves  the  University.'' 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  writes: 
"Whether  there  are  important  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country  that  do  not  require  any  foreign  language  for  admis- 
sion or  for  a  degree,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of 
foreign  language  instruction  in  the  high  schools  is  deserving 
of  careful  consideration  on  other  grounds.  As  I  see  it,  the 
high  school  is  the  last  opportunity  for  systematic  education 
that  a  chosen  rather  large  minority  of  our  pupils  have  to 
secure  the  elements  of  general  culture.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  foreign  language  study,  it  will  always  be  true  that 
such  study  enlarges  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  extends  and 
deepens  the  interests  of  students  in  the  world  and  its  affairs, 
besides  giving  them  fin  increased  command  over  the  mother 
tongue ;  all  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  languages,  what- 
ever they  are,  are  well  taught  by  teachers  who  know  the  lan- 
guages which  they  profess,  and  who  are  able  to  teach  them 
thoroughly  and  interestingly.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true 
that  many  pupils  derive  little  profit  from  foreign  language 
study,  that  is,  that  while  the  potential  educational  value  of 
foreign  languages  is  high,  their  real  educational  value  for 
those  persons  to  whom  they  do  not  appeal  is  slight.  It  would 
be  easy  to  convert  the  pupil's  high  school  career  into  a  per- 
version of  education  instead  of  a  real  education,  if  he  were 
non-resnonsive  to  languages  and  his  course  of  study  in  the 
high  school  consisted  largely  of  languages. 
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"All  this  amounts,  you  see,  to  saying  that  while  I  regard 
the  possible  educational  value  of  foreign  language  study,  and 
particularly  of  the  modern  foreign  languages,  as  high,  I  am 
convinced  that  to  require  such  foreign  language  study  of  all 
pupils  would  be  a  mistake.  It  should  be  offered  to  all,  but 
it  should  be  possible  for  pupils  to  secure  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma without  any  foreign  language  study  whatever.  I  feel  al- 
so that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  pupils  to  be  admitted  to 
college  without  a  foreign  language  equipment.  I  should  re- 
gret the  absence  of  such  equipment  on  the  part  of  every  pu- 
pil who  has  any  capacity  for  foreign  languages,  but  not  for 
others." 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
says:  "So  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  I  am  quite 
clear  that  it  would  be  a  fundamental  mistake  to  attempt  to 
institute  a  curriculum  which  would  omit  all  reference  to  a 
foreign  language.  The  strongest  reason  that  appeals  to  me 
for  entertaining  this  view  is  my  observation  of  the  fact  that 
the  disposition  in  America  is  to  discredit  the  language  and 
culture  of  other  nations.  The  attitude  may  be  due  to  the  very 
imperiousness  of  the  English  language, — or  to  the  spirit  of 
our  species  of  democracy.  If  our  schools  come  to  cultivate 
an  attitude  which  would  eliminate  all  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  great  modern  foreign  languages, 
I  apprehend  disastrous  results  from  an  educational,  as  well 
as  a  national  point  of  view. 

"Another  reason  which  appeals  to  me  belongs  to  the 
technique  of  instruction.  Our  own  English  is  a  genetic  de- 
rivative from  other  languages.  An  American  student  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  in  a  very  restricted 
situation  respecting  such  knowledge  as  he  may  have  of  Eng- 
lish. The  logical  value  of  a  position  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  make  comparisons  between  his  own  language  and 
French  or  German,  for  example,  is  something  that  should 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  and  furthermore,  an  in- 
creased facility  in  the  use  of  English  can  be  secured  through 
instruction,  which  can  arise  from  the  voicing  of  such  com- 
parsOns.  Quintilian,  in  advocating  the  position  that  Roman 
boys  should  first  study  Greek  and  then  their  mother-tongue, 
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and  Goethe,  in  saying  that  one  who  knew  only  one  language 
could  not  be  credited  even  with  the  knowledge  that  he  claim- 
ed, have  always  appealed  to  me  as  emphasizing  certain  points 
of  radical  importance  in  the  technique  involved  in  organized 
instruction. 

"The  increasing  literature  in  foreign  languages  in  dis- 
tinctly modern  subjects  is  becoming  so  great  and  important 
that  everyone  discovers,  sooner  or  later,  that  his  own  im- 
provement individually,  and  the  success  of  his  own  busi- 
ness enterprises,  come  to  depend  upon  some  sort  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  one  or  more  of  these  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. I  could  cite  a  number  of  instances  of  men  who  be- 
gan simply  as  office  boys,  telegraph  messengers,  and  what- 
not, and  have  risen  to  positions  of  commanding  importance; 
but  only  through  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  which 
they  have  acquired  in  different  ways,  such  as  correspondence 
courses,  special  classes,  Berlitz  Schools,  etc.  In  the  face  of 
this  vocational  value,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  blunder  to  attempt  to  standardize  such  a  course  as  the 
question  suggests  without  a  foreign  language. 

"In  this  discussion  I  should  not  omit  mentioning  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  lines  of  education  which  may  be  open 
to  students  outside  the  college,  and  in  which  they  do  not  have 
to  present  an  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  languages. 

"In  our  own  institution  students  are  permitted  to  begin 
French  or  German  after  entrance  if  they  are  not  equipped 
with  them  for  matriculation.  This  is  due  to  the  situation 
respecting  the  requirements  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  you  will 
find  indicated  in  the  University  Register,  a  copy  of  which  I 
am  sending  you." 

Dr.  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois: "I  have  your  letter  of  November  9.  In  reply  to  its 
inquiry  I  would  say  that  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  very  desirable 
to  make  the  main  topic  of  a  teachers'  meeting  a  discussion  of 
how  a  high  school  curriculum  without  a  foreign  language  can 
be  adjusted  to  entrance  requirements  of  standard  colleges.  It 
cannot  be  done.  I  should  strongly  urge  the  rephrasing  of  the 
topic  something  like  this:  'The  Extent  to  Which  High 
Schools  Should  Look  Forward  to  Differentiating  Curricu- 
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lums  Other  Than  the  College  Preparatory  Curriculum.'  I 
believe  every  high  school  with  ten  or  more  teachers  has  to 
face  the  problem  of  administering  coordinate  and  fully 
differentiated  curriculums.  In  some  of  these  curriculums 
naturally  there  would  be  no  foreign  language." 

FUNDAMENTAL    ISSUE    INVOLVED    AND    HOW    IT    MAY    BE    MET 

To  come  back  finally  to  the  original  point  of  departure,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  vital  educational  question  in- 
volved in  this  discussion  is  not  that  of  the  value  of  foreign 
language  study  either  in  the  high  school  or  college,  nor  is  it 
primarily  that  of  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  out  of  this  relationship  that 
the  whole  discussion  has  arisen  both  here  at  home  and  in  other 
states.  Everybody  concedes  to  the  foreign  languages  both  as 
high  school  and  college  studies  high  values  of  an  auxiliary, 
intellectual,  social,  aesthetic,  and  cultural  kind;  and  nobody 
proposes  to  eleminate  them  from  the  program  of  studies  of 
either  the  high  school  or  the  college. 

The  fundamental  question  involved  is  that  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  high  school  to  the  community  that  supports 
it;  the  function  it  is  to  perform  in  that  community,  the  oppor- 
tunities it  is  to  afford  the  boys  and  girls  of  varied  tastes, 
aptitudes,  abilities,  and  ambitions,  in  the  way  of  fitting  and 
equipping  them  for  their  life-work.  The  sort  of  adjustment 
and  adaptation  to  local  needs  and  purposes  here  implied  be- 
comes somewhat  difficult  for  the  modern  high  school  to  make 
in  the  light  of  its  historic  development.  But  a  few  years  ago 
the  main  work  of  a  secondary  school  was  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  college.  The  subjects  it  was  called  upon  to 
teach  were  limited  in  number,  and  the  content  of  their 
courses  well  defined  and  generally  understood.  Today  a 
radically  different  situation  confronts  us.  To  prepare  stu- 
dents for  college  is  only  one  of  the  many  tasks  of  the  high 
school.  The  number  of  legitimate  subjects  in  the  secondary 
school's  program  of  studies  has  been  multiplied  by  admitting 
to  good  standing  many  subjects  that  a  few  years  ago  were  re- 
garded as  outlaws.  The  adaptation  to  community  and  indi- 
vidual needs  calls  for  a  differentiation  of  courses  into  well 
defined  curricula.     The  secondary  schools  are  trying  to  make 
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this  adaptation,  but  in  their  effort  to  do  so,  they  have  made 
the  task  much  more  difficult  by  holding  steadily  to  the  an- 
cient ideal  of  preparation  for  college. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  every  community  boys  and 
girls  who  want  to  be  prepared  for  college.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  legitimate  function  of  the  high  school  to  give  them 
the  necessary  preparation.  Many,  to  be  sure,  are  not  going 
to  go  to  college  and  do  not  care  for  the  college  preparatory 
courses.  It  again  becomes  the  function  of  the  high  school  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  both  for  good  citi- 
zenship and  for  their  life-work.  The  high  school  must  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  their  varied  talents  and  capaci- 
ties. If  these  demand  that  the  foreign  languages  in  individual 
cases  shall  be  given,  then  an  opportunity  must  be  provided 
to  have  them  given.  If  in  other  cases  the  demand  is  that 
they  shall  be  omitted  and  some  other  studies  substituted  for 
them,  then  provision  must  be  made  to  do  this.  The  bill  of 
indictment  which  the  high  schools  of  the  country  have  in 
recent  years  brought  against  college  domination  of  their 
work  has  come  out  of  a  conscious  need  on  their  part  for  more 
flexible  courses  to  meet  more  adequately  these  individual  and 
community  demands. 

And  how  may  the  issue  be  best  met  in  North  Carolina  ? 
In  my  judgment  we  shall  have  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  North  and  West,  particularly  the  West.  At  present  our 
colleges  are  too  rigid  in  their  prescription  of  entrance  sub- 
jects and  too  lax  in  the  administration  of  their  entrance  re- 
quirements. Sooner  or  later  they  are  going  to  specify  the 
number  (and  not  prescribe  what  they  shall  be)  of  high  school 
units  required  for  entrance  and  stop  admitting  students  with 
conditions.  So  far,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college, 
it  has  not  seemed  possible  for  them,  with  this  large  amount  of 
definitely  prescribed  work  and  with  the  consequent  small 
area  of  flexibility  in  entrance  requirements,  to  come  to  the 
point  of  refusing  to  admit  students  with  conditions.  The 
undeveloped  condition  of  our  high  schools  has  made  this 
practically  impossible.  But  back  of  it  all  is,  of  course,  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  has  made  it  impossible.  Now,  with 
our  developing  high  school  system,  it  should  not  be  long  be- 
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fore  our  colleges  can  demand  that  students  applying  for  ad- 
mission shall  have  completed  a  standard  4-year  high  school 
course,  say  14,  15,  or  16  units,  and  to  accept  for  admission 
whatever  elective  units  the  school  has  accepted  for  gradua- 
tion. Of  course  the  colleges  could  never  say  to  all  high 
schools,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  "We  will  accept  whatever 
you  offer  us  for  entrance."  But  they  could  and  should  say 
just  this  to  high  schools  that  require  for  graduation  four 
years  of  honest,  standard  work  under  satisfactory  conditions. 
Then,  should  the  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work 
for  the  school's  diploma,  but  who  has  not  had  foreign  lan- 
guage, apply  for  admission  to  college,  he  should  be  admitted 
without  condition.  The  "A"  courses  now  offered  in  our  col- 
leges for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  requirements  for  entrance,  but 
not  counted  for  college  credit,  should  and  would,  under  this 
plan,  count  for  credit  towards  the  baccalaureate  degrees. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  plan  as  I  have  sug- 
gested would  give  to  the  high  school  much  greater  freedom 
for  the  performance  of  its  manifold  tasks,  that  it  would 
stimulate  its  growth  and  improve  the  character  of  its  work, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  free  the  college  from  much 
of  the  dead  weight  in  the  form  of  unprepared  students  it  is 
now  trying  to  carry.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  plan  that 
would  contribute  more  towards  establishing  and  developing 
a  saner  and  healthier  relationship  between  the  high  schools 
and  the  colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  and  protect 
that  autonomy  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  modern  secondary 
school. 
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Monroe,   Paul — Principles   of    Secondary   Education,   pp. 
xxviii+790.     Macmillan,  1914.     Price  $1.90. 

The  problems  of  the  secondary  school  are  almost  beyond 
enumeration.  Suggested  solutions  of  these  problems  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  Some  are  thoughtful  and  well-considered 
suggestions,  some  are  far  from  being  even  discreet.  How 
shall  the  inexperienced  teacher,  or  principal,  safely  navi- 
gate this  uncharted  sea  ?  One  of  the  ways  is  to  study  the 
theories  and  opinions  of  the  keenest  thinkers  on  the  subject. 
Such  a  course  is  now  possible  through  this  latest  work  of  Dr. 
Monroe.  He  has  gathered  between  the  covers  of  a  single 
book  the  opinions  of  many  prominent  specialists  on  secon- 
dary school  problems  and  thus  compiled  a  volume  decidedly 
worth  while. 

The  table  of  contests  reveals  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
history  of  secondary  education  both  here  and  in  Europe;  of 
high  school  organization,  public  and  private ;  of  the  psychol- 
ogy and  hygiene  of  adolescence;  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation. The  educational  value  of  the  different  subjects  in  the 
high  school  program  of  studies  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
teaching  them  are  considered,  while  the  social,  vocational  and 
athletic  problems  of  the  high  school  are  very  fully  discussed. 
The  final  chapter  presents  the  problems  in  re-organizing  the 
secondary  schools  but  offers  no  final  solution.  Unfortunately 
a  chapter  on  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  does  not  ap- 
pear. 

Like  so  many  of  the  books  on  secondary  schools  the  view- 
point is  very  decidedly  that  of  the  larger  city  and  town  in- 
stitution, not  of  the  smaller  rural  school.  To  be  sure  many 
of  the  questions  are  the  same,  but  many  are  also  very  differ- 
ent. The  book  now  under  consideration  will  serve  as  a 
most  excellent  nucleus  for  further  development  in  high  school 
organization,  method,  discipline,  etc.  From  these  basic 
principles  must  grow  up  studies  of  the  smaller  schools,  and 
tentative  solutions  for  their  very  distinct  problems.  Mean- 
while teachers  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
this  most  excellent  work. 

L.  A.  W. 
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Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — General  Science.     Pages  xiv 
+  308.     Price  $1.00,  Ginn  &  Co.     1914. 

College  professors  of  science  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  write  text-books  usable  in  high  schools  and  have  failed. 
They  admit  their  failure  when  they  state  their  preference 
for  students  in  their  college  classes  who  have  never  had  a  day 
of  science  in  preparation  for  college.  It  has  remained  for 
schoolmen  to  attack  the  problem  and  to  approach  nearer  its 
solution  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 

This  new  text-book  has  tried  to  present  science  as  an 
interesting  bit  of  life's  experience.  It  touches  at  various 
points  the  fields  of  botany,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  phys- 
iology, physiography.  At  no  point  does  it  label  any  parti- 
cular fact  as  belonging  to  any  one  of  these  classifications  of 
science  but  strives  to  present  the  facts  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole  and  always  in  relation  to  life  and  society. 

Scientific  terms  are  used  in  a  familiar  way.  In  fact,  one 
fears  in  some  places  there  has  been  a  too  familiar  use  of  these 
terms  and  that  many  of  the  pupils  may  fail  to  get  the  truth 
because  of  the  involved  English  used.  For  instance  on  page 
282  we  find: — "Other  calculations  based  upon  actual  rates 
of  reproduction  show  equally  well  what  enormous  numbers 
of  individuals  would  soon  be  produced  if  these  possibilities 
were  allowed  to  become  realities.''  Perhaps  this  is  only  a 
visionary  fault  and  in  actual  classroom  work  will  not  appear, 
but  at  first  glance  one  would  say  that  some  parts  of  the  book 
are  not  expressed  simply  enough  for  high  school  students. 

For  long  years  a  search  has  been  going  on  for  just  such 
a  book  as  this  one.  Here  is  a  pioneer  attempt  to  furnish  a 
text-book  for  that  elementary  course  in  high  school  usually 
termed  "General  Science."  This  volume  blazes  a  trail  which 
others  may  well  follow  toward  opening  up  the  field  of  science 
and  making  it  interesting.  The  material,  having  been  used 
in  actual  class  work,  is  well-chosen,  fairly  well  correlated, 
sequential  and  consequential.  One  wishes  for  an  accom- 
panying experiment  manual  which  will  doubtless  appear  soon. 
It  does  seem,  too,  as  if  more  direct  application  of  the  mater- 
ial might  have  been  made  by  the  authors. 

To  high  school  teachers  looking  for  a  usable,  practical, 
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brief,  treatise  of  the  general  field  of  science  this  book  can 
be  recommended  as  the  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  best  meeting 
present  demands. 

L.  A.  W. 

Lang,  Mary  E. — Reading.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  Pages 
viii+216.    Price  $0.90.    D.  C.  Heath,  1908. 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  in  this  state  over  reading 
in  the  grades  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  called  to  this 
excellent  treatise  of  the  subject. 

The  basic  principles  of  reading  are  discussed  with  clear- 
ness and  brevity.  What  to  use  in  teaching  reading  and  how 
to  use  it  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  book. 

One  needs  to  read  and  study  the  book  to  appreciate  its 
straightforward,  practical,  inspiring  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
No  review  can  do  the  book  justice. 

L.  A.  W. 

King,  Irving — The  High  School  Age.  Childhood  and  Youth 
Series,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Editor.  225  pages.  Price  $1.00. 
Bobbs  Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1914. 

Students  of  high  school  pupils  bemoan  the  lack  of  litera- 
ture concerning  children  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Professor  King  has  done  a  real  service  in  summarizing  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  single  book  some  of  the  really  valuable 
studies  made  by  various  writers  on  this  most  interesting 
phase  of  child  life. 

The  book  lays  no  claim  to  being  technical  or  highly  scien- 
tific and  yet  the  essential  facts  of  adolescence  as  revealed  by 
various  students  stand  forth  prominently  in  this  volume. 
However,  the  book  is  more  than  a  collection  of  data,  it  is  a 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  actual  knowledge  applied  to 
high  school  problems. 

While  it  presents  little  that  is  new  and  much  that  is  old 
the  view  point  of  actual  application  is  refreshing  and  stimu- 
lating. The  last  three  chapters  in  particular  are  valuable  in 
revealing  the  everyday  life  and  problems  of  the  high  school 
teacher  whether  in  a  large  or  a  small  school. 

This  little  volume  should  have   a  place  in  every  high 
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school  teacher's  library  and  become  a  constant  friend  for  con- 
sultation. 

A  minor  fault  is  the  binding,  sacrificed  no  doubt  to  bring 
the  price  of  the  book  within  a  reasonable  limit. 

L.  A.  W. 

Davenport,  E. — Education  for  Efficiency.     200  pages.     D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  1909.     Price  $1.00. 

Though  late  in  its  coming,  this  little  book  with  its  flavor 
of  enterprise,  aggression  and  conviction  comes  as  a  welcome 
visitor.  Dr.  Davenport  has  deep  convictions  and  better  still, 
he  has  a  pleasing  way  of  putting  them  before  his  readers. 

The  bock  is  made  up  from  numerous  papers  and  address- 
es delivered  at  various  times  and  places  which  are  supple- 
mented by  comment  and  suggestion  making  an  exceedingly 
readable  volume.  The  burden  of  the  argument  is  for  uni- 
versal education  and  in  particular  for  vocational,  industrial, 
agricultural  education.  Nor  would  the  culture  side  of  edu- 
cation be  neglected  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim,  but 
rather  would  culture  and  agriculture  be  made  to  go  side  by 
side  as  complementary  each  to  the  other.  In  writing  of  the 
man  educated  along  exclusively  academic  lines,  he  says: 
"The  difficulty  with  this  man  is  not  that  he  knows  too  much. 
It  is  that  he  has  experienced  too  little.  .  .  .  It  is  not  that 
he  knows  too  much  of  books;  it  is  that  he  knows  too  little  of 
men."  It  is  not  a  scientific  study  of  the  "problem  of  agri- 
cultural education,"  but  it  is  a  professional  book  full  of 
inspiration. 

In  part  two  of  the  book  he  outlines  in  some  detail  a 
course  in  agriculture  easily  usable  in  small  high  schools.  One 
wishes  he  had  done  the  same  thing  for  the  work  in  the  house- 
hold arts.  He  knows  and  perceives  the  problem  so  clearly 
and  accurately  that  one  wishes  for  more  of  such  usable  sug- 
gestions. Certain  administrative  details  would  clog  his 
scheme  for  a  time  but  need  not  prevent  an  immediate  start- 
ing of  the  motive  force. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  just  now  in  this  state  for  more 
practical  material  in  the  high  school  programs  of  study  the 
high  school  teachers  will  do  well  to  get  hold  of  this  book  and 
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read  it  for  its  inspiration,  vigor  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
for  its  more  practical  suggestions. 

L.  A.  W. 

Morehouse,  F.   M. — The  Discipline  of  the  School.      PP. 
xviii+342.     Price  $1.25.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1914. 

To  the  mass  of  professional  books  appearing  this  winter 
is  added  this  really  helpful  and  well-organized  volume  The 
text  rings  of  experience,  insight  and  thorough  study. 

Chapters  ten  and  eleven,  dealing  with  punishment,  are 
sane,  clear-cut  and  helpful.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
chapters  on  disciplinary  devices. 

There  is  evidence  all  through  the  book,  however,  of  the 
academic  attitude  of  mind,  e.  g.,  the  "Modes  of  School 
Government."  In  chapter  seven  the  steps  in  the  disciplinary 
process  are  artificial,  an  academic  convenience,  which  few 
teachers  can  put  to  use  in  the  classroom.  The  utility  of  the 
book  is  often  hampered  by  an  evident  desire  of  the  author 
to  have  the  book  considered  "scholarly.'' 

The  summaries  and  questions  for  study  are  stimulating 
and  thought-provoking.  The  extensive  bibliography  is  well- 
chosen  and  well-arranged. 

While  the  viewpoint  is  mainly  that  of  the  elementary 
schoolroom  a  certain  amount  of  the  discussion  deals  with 
secondary  school  problems. 

For  reading  circle  work,  institutes,  training  classes  and 
professional  study  generally  the  book  will  be  found  interest- 
ing, stimulating  to  discussion  and  can  be  trusted  as  "sound 
pedagogy." 

L.  A.  W. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  NOTES 

BY    OSCAR    LEACH 

A  new  room  has  been  added  for  the  use  of  the  primary 
department  of  the  Hawfields  High  School  in  Alamance 
County. 

Twelve  new  blackboards  and  fifty-nine  new  desks  have 
been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Taylorsville  High  School 
in  Alexander  County. 

The  Morven  High  School  in  Anson  County  has  fitted  up 
a  small  reading  room  and  receives  some  daily  papers  and 
magazines.     It  has  also  put  in  an  encyclopedia. 

The  Helton  High  School  in  Ashe  County  has  raised 
enough  money  to  add  two  more  rooms  to  the  building,  and 
$79.15  for  general  purposes. 

The  Elk  Park  High  School  in  Avery  County  has  made 
some  improvements  in  the  way  of  putting  in  new  floors, 
doors,  etc.  The  ISTewland  High  School  in  the  same  county 
has  recently  erected  a  new  brick  building  at  a  cost  of  $3,500, 
and  has  expended  $500  for  a  piano,  desks,  and  blackboards. 

Electric  lights  have  been  put  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Aurora  High  School  in  Beaufort  County,  and  a  music  teacher 
has  been  added  to  the  teaching  force. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  made  for  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Aulander  High  School  in  Bertie  County,  the 
whole  plant  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Abbottsburg  High  School  in  Bladen  County  has  built 
a  new  room  and  employed  an  assistant  high  school  teacher. 

Enough  money  was  raised  by  donations  to  employ  an 
assistant  teacher  for  the  fall  term  in  the  Fairview  High 
School  in  Buncombe  County. 

The  Winecoff  High  School  in  Cabarrus  County  has  add- 
ed a  new  room  to  the  building  at  a  cost  of  $450  and  employed 
an  additional  teacher. 

The  South  Mills  High  School  in  Camden  County  has 
just  moved  into  the  new  $14,000  building. 

The  Milton  High  School  in  Caswell  County  has  bought 
a  new  piano  and  put  in  some  new  desks  and  blackboards. 
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A  new  boys'  dormitory  has  just  been  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  Startown  High  School  in  Catawba  County.  The 
school  has  also  acquired  twenty-one  acres  of  land  and  has 
purchased  a  new  piano  and  some  domestic  science  apparatus. 

A  new  $25,000  building  is  being  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Andrews  High  School  in  Cherokee  County. 

The  Dover  High  School  in  Craven  County  has  put  in 
$400  worth  of  steel  desks  and  added  to  its  equipment  in 
other  ways. 

The  new  building  of  the  Poplar  Branch  High  School  in 
Currituck  County  has  been  completed,  and  a  nice  piano  pur- 
chased and  placed  in  it.  The  school  has  also  provided  a  read- 
ing room. 

A  new  $6,500  building  is  being  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
Manteo  High  School  in  Dare  County. 

A  domestic  science  department  and  a  farm-life  depart- 
ment have  been  added  this  year  to  the  work  of  the  Bahama 
High  School  in  Durham  County.  Also  a  new  dormitory  is 
being  erected  and  will  be  ready  for  use  by  January  1,  1915. 

The  Belmont  High  School  in  Gaston  County  has  added 
a  new  room  to  the  building  and  has  secured  a  third  teacher 
for  the  high  school  department.  The  Dallas  High  School 
in  the  same  county  has  added  a  physics  laboratory. 

The  Robbinsville  High  School  in  Graham  County,  one 
of  the  new  schools  just  established  this  year,  has  secured  a 
library  of  200  volumes.  The  school  also  raised  $200  by  pri- 
vate subscription  to  supplement  the  school  fund. 

The  Stem  High  School  in  Granville  County  has  added  a 
new  room  to  the  building  and  purchased  a  sewing  machine  for 
the  domestic  science  department. 

A  dormitory  for  boys  has  been  erected  at  the  Jamestown 
High  School  in  Guilford  County.  In  addition  to  this  the 
school  had  to  rent  a  hotel  in  order  to  accommodate  its  board- 
ing students.  Five  new  rooms  were  added  to  the  school 
building.  The  Monticello  High  School  in  the  same  county 
has  also  erected  a  new  dormitory  at  a  cost  of  $1,800. 

The  Angier  High  School  in  Harnett  County  has  pur- 
chased a  new  piano. 
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The  Clyde  High  School  in  Haywood  County  has  organ- 
ized literary  societies  for  the  students,  secured  a  water  tank 
and  cooler,  oiled  the  floors,  bought  a  globe,  secured  a  flag,  and 
bought  tables  for  the  different  rooms. 

The  Hendersonville  High  School  in  Henderson  County 
has  spent  $175  on  its  heating  plant,  and  $75  on  books,  book- 
cases, charts,  and  teachers'  desks. 

The  Antioch  High  School  in  Hoke  County  began  work 
this  fall  in  its  new  $12,000  building. 

The  Swan  Quarter  High  School  in  Hyde  County  has  pur- 
chased a  new  piano,  a  clock,  and  curtains  for  the  windows. 
Also  pecan  trees  have  been  set  out  on  lot,  and  a  reading  room 
started. 

A  domestic  science  department  and  a  farm-life  depart- 
ment have  been  added  to  the  course  of  the  Harmony  High 
School  in  Iredell  County. 

Electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  the  Kenly  High 
School  building  in  Johnston  County.  Also  an  assistant  teach- 
er has  been  employed  in  the  primary  department. 

The  new  dormitory  for  the  Wilson's  Mills  High  School 
in  Johnston  County  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring. 

The  Trenton  High  School  in  Jones  County  has  installed 
new  steel  desks  for  every  pupil,  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1914,  the  Crouse  High  School 
in  Lincoln  moved  into  its  new  two  story  building.  The  Den- 
ver School  in  this  County  has  spent  about  $600  on  improve- 
ments. 

A  new  building  has  just  been  erected  for  the  Iotla  School 
in  Macon  County. 

Sixty  new  desks  have  been  placed  in  the  building  of  the 
!Nebo  High  School  in  McDowell  County. 

The  Matthews  High  School  in  Mecklenburg  County  has 
enlarged  its  building  and  erected  an  auditorium.  It  has  also 
installed  a  heating  plant,  a  system  of  water  works,  and  has 
drilled  a  well.  In  all  $12,000  has  been  spent  on  improve- 
ments. 
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The  Spruce  Pine  High  School  in  Mitchell  County  has 
made  considerable  improvements.  Among  other  things  might 
be  mentioned  the  painting  of  the  building  and  the  purchase 
of  a  piano. 

The  Biscoe  High  School  in  Montgomery  County  has  in- 
stalled a  system  of  waterworks,  added  125  volumes  to  the 
library,  and  sown  the  campus  in  grass  and  clover.  The 
Troy  High  School  in  this  county  has  moved  into  its  hand- 
some new  building.  The  building  is  equipped  with  slate 
blackboards,  Trenton  steel  desks,  auditorium  with  opera 
chairs,  drinking  fountains,  water  closets,  electric  lights,  and 
steam  heating. 

The  Carthage  High  School  in  Moore  County  has  pur- 
chased 40  new  steel  desks.  Also  the  floors  of  the  building 
have  been  given  a  coat  of  antiseptic  floor  dressing,  and  the 
walls  have  been  kalsomined.  The  Eureka  High  School  in 
Moore  County  has  purchased  30  patent  single  desks  for  the 
high  school  department  and  has  put  in  125  square  feet  of 
hyloplate  blackboard. 

The  Red  Oak  High  School  in  ISTash  County  is  this  year 
working  in  its  new  twelve-room  building.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and  steam  heat. 

The  building  of  the  Rich  Square  High  School  in  North- 
ampton County  has  been  painted  outside  and  partly  inside. 
The  two  high  school  rooms  have  been  supplied  with  single 
desks.  The  Seaboard  High  School  has  expended  $519.50  on 
internal  improvements.  The  Severn  High  School  has  in- 
stalled an  acetylene  plant  at  a  cost  of  $225. 

The  Richlands  High  School  in  Onslow  County  has  paint- 
ed its  building  inside  and  out. 

The  Hoffman  High  School  in  Richmond  County  has 
purchased  $50  worth  of  scientific  equipment  for  use  in  teach- 
ing science. 

The  Lumber  Bridge  High  School  in  Robeson  County  is 
working  this  year  in  a  new  two-story  brick  building.  The 
Robeson  County  Farm-Life  School  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  The  Philadelphia  com- 
munity was  the  first  model  health  community  in  the  United 
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States  to  complete  its  health  work.  The  Rowland  High 
School  has  added  four  class  rooms,  a  steam  heating  plant, 
drinking  fountains,  and  sewerage. 

A  new  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  for 
the  use  of  the  Ruffin  High  School  in  Rockingham  County. 

The  Walnut  Cove  High  School  in  Stokes  County  has  pur- 
chased 80  new  desks  and  has  hung  some  pictures  on  the 
walls. 

The  Marshville  High  School  in  Union  County  has  added 
to  its  equipment  by  putting  in  40  new  single  desks,  hylo- 
plate  blackboards,  and  a  set  of  maps.  One  hundred  new 
patent  desks  have  been  placed  in  the  Unionville  High  School 
building.  Also  one  new  room  has  been  added  and  another 
enlarged.  The  Wesley  Chapel  High  School  has  put  in  fifty 
single  and  fifteen  double  desks,  and  some  new  hyloplate 
blackboards. 

Two  new  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  Bona  Vista  High 
School  building  in  Vance  County. 

The  Wakelon  High  School  in  Wake  County  has  complet- 
ed a  new  addition  to  its  building.  The  auditorium  has  been 
relighted  and  equipped  with  new  seats.  ISTew  modern  desks 
have  been  put  in  four  of  the  class-rooms.  Agricultural  and 
domestic  economy  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

A  music-domestic  science  building  containing  two  spa- 
cious rooms  has  been  built  for  the  Falling  Creek  High  School 
in  Wayne  County. 

New  teacher's  desks  have  been  placed  in  each  room  of 
the  Wilkesboro  High  School  in  Wilkes  County.  The  seventh 
grade  room  has  been  equipped  with  new  desks.  Several  new 
stoves  and  blackboards  have  also  been  placed  in  the  different 
rooms. 

The  Lucama  High  School  in  Wilson  County  has  spent 
$1,800  in  improvements.  This  amount  has  been  spent  in 
plastering,  painting,  blackboards,  desks,  furniture,  etc.  The 
Rock  Ridge  High  School  has  recently  completed  its  new 
dormitory.  A  farm-life  department  is  now  operated  in  con- 
nection with  this  school. 
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librarian  to  help  him. — Arthur  D.  Cromwell:  Agriculture  and  Life. 
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cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Legislature  and  the  Schools 

The  school  legislation  recently  enacted  is  not  of  such  an 
outstanding  nature  as  to  cause  the  General  Assembly  of  1915 
to  be  remembered  by  the  educational  workers  of  the  State  as 
especially  favorable  to  the  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
legislature  of  1915  is  more  than  likely  to  be  remembered  for 
what  it  failed  to  do  than  for  what  it  actually  did  in  matters 
educational.  There  were  several  influences  that  tended  to 
make  this  law-making  body  go  slow,  not  only  in  enacting 
advanced  school  legislation,  but  in  passing  other  progressive 
measures  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unsettled  condition  of  business,  with 
the  resulting  financial  depression  brought  on  by  the  Euro- 
pean war,  made  the  legislature  hesitate  to  enact  laws  calling 
for  additional  expenditures  of  money.  In  the  second  place, 
the  people  of  the  State  had  by  their  ballots  rejected  in  the 
November  election  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  a  six  months  school  term  instead  of  the  present 
four  months  term  as  required  by  the  constitution,  thus  offi- 
cially registering  their  satisfaction  with  our  present  short 
school  term ;  and  then,  there  were  some  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  stiff  fight  which  the  school  people  put  up  two  years  ago  to 
force  through  the  compulsory  attendance  act  and  the  act  pro- 
viding for  a  six  months  school  term  and  who  perhaps  felt  a 
little  resentment  at  the  methods  employed  to  put  through 
these  two  measures.  There  were  some  such  among  those  who 
recently  feared  concentration  of  authority.  Yet  the  main 
educational  bill  presented,  namely  the  teachers'  certification 
bill,  probably  would  have  become  a  law  in  spite  of  these  in- 
fluences had  not  the  question  of  popular  election  of  county 
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boards  of  education  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  many  members  of  the  lower  house.  This  really  be- 
came the  one  dominant  educational  issue  of  the  session  and 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  defeat  of  the  cer- 
tification bill. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  uniform  plan  of  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers  placed  the  examining  power  and 
authority,  except  for  second  grade  and  third  grade  certifi- 
cates, in  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  the  decisive  vote  of  29  to  15,  but  not  until  a  stiff 
fight  had  been  put  up.  After  its  passage  in  the  Senate,  the 
fight  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  House,  and  the  measure 
was  really  defeated  before  it  ever  came  up  in  that  body  for 
consideration.  There  was  just  one  underlying  cause  for  its 
defeat,  and  that  cause  really  should  have  had  no  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  at  issue.  An  explanation  therefore  is 
in  order  as  to  how  it  came  about. 

There  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system 
of  appointing  county  boards  of  education  by  the  legislature. 
Several  years  ago  six  counties  were  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  general  law  and  were  authorized  to  choose  their 
boards  of  education  by  popular  vote.  It  so  happened  that 
these  were  democratic  counties.  A  number  of  republican 
counties  have,  time  and  again,  asked  for  the  same  privilege 
and  it  has  been  refused  them.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that  at 
each  session  of  the  legislature  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  bills  from  democratic  counties  asking  for  this  privilege, 
and  it  has  been  refused  to  them  also.  Some  of  the  hardest 
fights  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1915  were  on  this  issue. 
They  were  put  up  by  the  counties  of  Wake,  ISTew  Hanover, 
Lee,  Moore,  and  others.  Finally,  every  bill  granting  au- 
thority to  counties  to  elect  their  boards  of  education  by 
popular  vote  was  defeated;  but,  while  the  fight  was  on,  cer- 
tain alignments  were  made  and  opposition  engendered  to  the 
teachers'  certification  bill  which  really  led  to  its  defeat. 

An  effort  was  made  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ent appointive  system  at  the  door  of  State  Superintendent 
Joyner,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  appointive  system 
has  been  and  still  is  clearly  a  party  issue,  for  which  the  State 
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Superintendent  is  not  responsible.  It  is  true  that  he  believes 
the  present  system  is  the  more  effective  one  and  has  been 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  act  exempting  a  county  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  law;  and,  because  of  this  fact,  those 
who  wished  to  defeat  the  certification  bill,  were  easily  en- 
abled to  becloud  the  issue  by  charging  him  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  system. 

The  educational  issue  next  in  importance  was  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  appropriation  for  public  high  schools 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  This  was  killed  by  the  commit- 
tee on  appropriations  because  of  the  general  opposition  to 
increased  expenditures. 

The  amendments  to  the  general  school  law,  the  changes 
in  the  high  school  law,  the  State-wide  act  authorizing  bonds 
for  buildings,  and  other  acts  relating  to  education  are  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Capen's  Visits  to  the  Colleges 

At  the  request  of  State  Superintendent  Joyner  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  has  been  assisting  in  the  work  of  classi- 
fying the  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  academic  and  professional  credits  for  state  teachers' 
certificates.  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education 
for  the  Bureau,  came  to  ISTorth  Carolina  in  the  fall  and  began 
the  work  of  inspection.  Unfortunately  for  the  work  in  this 
State,  Dr.  Capen  has  had  to  sandwich  his  visits  to  ISTorth 
Carolina  in  between  pressing  duties  at  Washington  and  trips 
to  other  states.  He  has  been  with  us  therefore  only  occasion- 
ally, as  the  pressure  of  other  duties  would  permit,  and  has 
accordingly  been  greatly  delayed  in  this  work. 

He  is  to  be  back  in  the  State  in  April  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  his  task  here  by  the  end  of  this  school  year  if  pos- 
sible. Institutions  that  last  fall  made  the  request  that  he 
visit  them  may  look  for  him  this  spring  in  case  he  has  not 
already  paid  them  a  visit.  Dr.  Capen  has  been  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  institutions  he  has  so  far  visited,  and  he 
will  be  accorded  the  same  hospitality  by  those  he  is  yet  to  see. 
He  has  really  enjoyed  his  work  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
institutions  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  having  him  with 
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them.     His  visits,  too,  have  been  exceedingly  profitable  to 
the  colleges. 

The  Debate 

The  North  Carolina  Debating  Union  launched  three  years 
ago  by  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  continues  to 
increase  in  popularity  and  effectiveness,  and  has  come  to  be  a 
very  potent  factor  in  secondary  education  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  triangular  debates  held  March  26th  there  were  250 
schools  and  1,000  young  debaters  engaged.  These  youngsters 
discussed  ship  subsidies  before  audiences  estimated  in  the 
aggregate  at  from  25,000  to  50,000. 

Sixty-two  schools  won  both  debates  and  were  therefore  en- 
titled to  send  their  debaters  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  on  April  9th.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  debaters  were  eligible  to  come  to  Chapel  Hill.  Of 
this  number  31  were  girls.  The  towns  debating  the  affirma- 
side  of  the  question  seem  to  have  won  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  decisions,  the  ratio  being  about  5  to  4. 

The  following  schools  won  both  debates: 

Almond,  Angier,  Atkinson,  Atlantic,  Bald  Creek,  Battleboro,  Bel- 
mont, Bessemer  City,  Black  Mountain,  Burlington,  Carthage,  Christ 
School,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Cool  Spring,  Derita,  Elise,  Elkin,  Falling 
Creek,  Franklin,  Gibson,  Gilliam's  Academy,  Hendersonville,  Hillsboro, 
Holly  Springs,  Jamestown,  Jefferson,  Lincolnton,  Louisburg,  Lowell, 
Lowe's  Grove,  Lumberton,  Manteo,  Mapleville,  Mason's  Cross,  Middle- 
sex, Mount  Pleasant,  Nebo,  Oak  Hill,  Orphanage,  Orrum,  Piedmont, 
Pinnacle,  Polkton,  Raleigh,  Reynoldson,  Rich  Square,  Ruffin,  States- 
ville,  Stoneville,  Sylvan,  Tarboro,  Taylorsville,  Unionville,  Waynes- 
ville,  Webster,  Weldon,  Whiteville,  Wilson,  Winston-Salem,  Yadkin 
College. 

A  short  record  of  the  final  debates  held  at  Chapel  Hill 
since  the  movement  was  inaugurated  is  given  herewith. 

1913 — "Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  allow  women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifi- 
cation as  men." 

affirmative; 
Pleasant  Garden Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin 

NEGATIVE 

Durham David  Brady  and  Henry  Greenburg 

Afhmative  won 
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1914 — "Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  allow  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  State- 
wide legislation." 

NEGATIVE 

Winston-Salem Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton 

AFFIRMATIVE 

Graham Michael  H.  Kernodle  and  Miss  Flonnie  Cooper 

Negative  won 

1915 — "Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of 
subsidizing  its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade." 

AFFIRMATIVE 

Statesville Stewart  Cowles  and  Cowles  Bristol 

NEGATIVE 

Wilson Miss  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Miss  Ethel  Gardner 

Negative  won 

Better  High  School  Buildings 

Within  the  next  few  months  a  number  of  high  schools 
will  take  steps  to  provide  new  buildings.  Many  of  these 
will  vote  bonds  under  special  acts  authorizing  bond  issues  and 
a  number  will  vote  under  the  general  bond  act  passed  by  the 
recent  General  Assembly,  the  text  of  which  is  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Within  the  next  two-year  period 
new  high  school  buildings  costing  $500,000  should  and  proba- 
bly will  be  erected.  During  the  past  two  years  buildings  for 
high  schools  (and  the  grade  schools  in  connection  with  them) 
were  erected  costing  nearly  $300,000.  And  the  campaign  for 
adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  high  schools  re- 
ceiving State  aid  should  go  forward  and  will  go  forward  until 
every  such  school  in  the  State  is  well  housed  and  well 
equipped. 

Names  of  High  School  Graduates  to  be  Published 

The  names  of  those  who  graduate  each  year  from  the 
four-year  high  schools  are  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  according  to  the 
report  forms  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Thus  there  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  official  records  of  the  State  for  future  reference 
as  well  as  for  the  immediate  use  of  educational  institutions 
the  names  of  the  young  men  and  women  completing  courses 
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at  standard  schools  of  secondary  grade;  provided,  of  course, 
the  heads  of  the  secondary  schools  furnish  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  this  information  along  with  their  annual  reports. 
The  list  will  not  be  limited  to  graduates  of  public  high 
schools,  but  will  include  the  graduates  of  all  types  of  second- 
ary schools  however  supported. 

High  School  Reports 

The  blanks  for  the  Principal's  Annual  High  School  Re- 
port were  mailed  out  this  year  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
A  common  form  of  report  has  been  prepared  to  be  used  for 
all  types  of  secondary  schools :  rural  high  schools,  city  and 
town  high  schools,  private  high  schools,  and  preparatory  de- 
partments in  colleges.  Any  principal  who  has  not  received 
blanks  for  his  annual  report  should  write  for  them  at  once. 

The  University  Summer  School 

In  order  that  it  may  offer  the  teachers  of  the  State  larger 
opportunities  for  summer  study,  the  University  Summer 
School  for  Teachers  has  again  increased  the  scope  of  its  work 
by  opening  other  departments  and  offering  additional  courses. 
The  University  is  making  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  serve 
the  schools  of  the  state  through  its  summer  school,  and  the 
teachers  in  increasing  numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  it  offers.  From  1908  to  1914  the  number  in 
attendance  increased  from  36  to  596,  and,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  session  of  1915  will  bring  to  Chapel  Hill  the  largest 
gathering  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  ever 
assembled  in  the  State  for  summer  study.  Here  will  be 
gathered  together  a  band  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  are 
bringing  things  to  pass  in  the  educational  life  of  the  State. 
It  will  be  good  to  be  in  such  a  company.  Any  teacher  intend- 
ing to  attend  a  summer  school  should  write  for  a  copy  of  the 
Summer  School  Announcement. 

Better  School  Buildings 

In  no  phase  of  school  improvement  has  progress  been 
more  strikingly  marked  in  recent  years  than  in  general  phy- 
sical environment.     Every  care  is  taken  today  by  intelligent 
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communities  to  see  that  the  location  of  the  school  is  good; 
that  the  building  is  properly  and  conveniently  planned  for 
school  purposes,  is  attractive  in  design  and  is  well  construct- 
ed; that  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply,  and 
sanitary  provisions  are  safe  and  right;  that  the  grounds  are 
improved  and  beautified;  that  the  school  plant,  in  a  word,  is 
a  community  asset  and  not  a  community  liability— a  com- 
munity landmark  to  which  the  citizen  can  point  with  pride, 
and  not  a  community  eye-sore  for  which  he  has  to  apologize. 

All  over  the  State  the  unsightly,  unsanitary,  unsafe  barn- 
like structures  with  their  small  prison-like  windows  are  giv- 
ing way  to  neat  attractive  houses,  properly  lighted,  properly 
ventilated,  sanitary,  and  comfortable.  ISTot  many  years  ago 
one  could  find  here  and  there  communities  that  wished  to  be 
called  progressive  that  were  satisfied  to  have  the  school  house 
located  on  some  vacant  lot  regarded  as  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose; today  intelligent  communities  are  not  satisfied  to  place 
a  school  in  any  but  the  best  location,  and  they  do  it  both  as  a 
matter  of  pride  and  a  matter  of  good  business.  They  have 
learned,  too,  that  structures  that  may  be  perfectly  proper  in 
design  and  arrangement  for  depots,  warehouses,  carriage 
factories,  and  even  residences  may  not  serve  equally  well 
for  school  purposes. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  preface  to  a  little  free  advice 
to  those  school  officials  who  are  going  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
next  few  months  in  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings. 

1.  Select  as  a  school  site  the  best  location  in  the  com- 
munity, and  don't  compromise  with  the  devil  on  this  score. 
Such  a  location  may,  of  course,  and  probably  will  cost  more, 
but  the  additional  amount  you  will  have  to  pay  may  prove 
to  be  the  money  most  wisely  spent. 

2.  Select  as  good  an  architect  as  can  be  had.  He  may 
charge  a  little  more  for  his  services  than  a  jack-leg,  but  his 
services  won't  cost  you  anything  like  so  much !  Select  one 
who  has  studied  school  architecture,  but  don't  select  him 
until  you  have  investigated.  Make  inquiry  of  others  for 
whom  he  has  planned  buildings. 

3.  Get  some  good  school  superintendent,  who  has  had 
long  experience,  to  advise  with  you  as  to  your  plans,  the 
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type  and  size  of  building,  the  details  of  its  arrangement,  etc. 
An  experienced  school  superintendent  can  suggest  to  a  busi- 
ness man  or  an  architect  many  changes  that  will  perhaps 
make  the  building  better  adapted  to  its  purposes. 

4.  Submit  your  tentative  plans  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  or  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University,  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  do  this,  and  you  may  profit  im- 
mensely by  it. 

5.  Get  a  good  book  or  two  on  school  architecture  and 
study  the  general  aspects  of  the  question  a  little  yourself. 
(American  Schoolhouses  by  E.  B.  Dresslar — Bulletin  ~No. 
444,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.) 

You  want  the  best  building  that  can  be  had  for  the 
money.  If  you  will  carry  out  these  suggestions,  you  will 
probably  come  a  little  nearer  to  getting  the  most  serviceable 
building  and  one  that  will  be  satisfying  and  comfortable  as 
well. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

F.    W.    WALKER 

'  The  General  Assembly  of  1915  did  not  pass  any  school 
laws  of  outstanding  importance  that  will  affect  the  public 
school  system  in  a  fundamental  way,  as  did.,  for  example,  the 
two  acts  passed  in  1913,  the  one.  providing  for  a  six  months 
school  term  and  the  other  making  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory. Only  one  state-wide  school  bill  of  major  import- 
ance was  presented,  namely,  the  teachers'  certification  bill, 
and  that  was  defeated.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
no  school  legislation  of  any  importance  was  enacted.  Sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  general  public  school  law  and  one 
state-wide  local  option  bond  act  for  school  buildings  were 
passed  that  are  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Two  other  general  laws  were  enacted  to  which  attention 
should  be  called  in  passing:  (1)  "An  Act  to  Authorize  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  or  other  Governing  Body  of  Towns  and 
Cities  to  Issue  upon  Approval  by  Vote  of  the  People  Bonds 
for  Purchasing  School  Sites,  Erecting  Buildings,  etc.,  for 
School  Purposes."  As  the  title  indicates  this  act  authorizes 
the  board  of  aldermen  or  other  governing  body  of  a  town  or 
city  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes  in  such  amount  as  the 
board  of  aldermen  may  deem  necessary,  without  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature  giving  this  specific  authority  as  heretofore 
required,  and  provides  the  usual  machinery  for  the  election 
and  gives  the  board  of  aldermen  authority  to  levy  and  to 
collect  the  necessary  taxes  to  take  care  of  such  bond  issue. 
Except  in  two  details,  the  principles  involved  in  this  act  and 
the  authority  given  under  it  are  the  same  as  those  embodied 
in  another  state-wide  act  authorizing  bond  issues,  discussed 
below,  and  published  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
In  this  act  bonds  are  issued  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
not  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  amount  that  may  be 
issued  is  not  limited  to  $25,000,  but  may  be  as  much  as  is 
deemed  by  the  board  of  aldermen  to  be  necessary.  (2)  An 
act  authorizing  school  districts  to  vote  a  special  tax  of  15 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  property  value  and  45 
cents  on  the  poll  for  kindergartens.     After  the  legislature 
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had  adjourned,  it  was  discovered  that  this  act  had  not  been 
read  on  three  separate  days  in  each  house,  and  had  not,  there- 
fore, met  the  technical  requirements  of  the  constitution  and 
is  accordingly  inoperative. 

The  new  legislation  enacted  will  be  discussed  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Changes  in  the  General  Public  School  Law. 

2.  Changes  in  the  Public  High  School  Law. 

3.  A  State-wide  Act  Authorizing  Bonds  for  School  Buildings. 

4.  Local  Acts  Authorizing  Bonds  for  School  Purposes. 

5.  Miscellaneous   Provisions    Concerning   Educational    Institutions. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAW 

Among  the  more  important  changes  in  the  general  school 
law  are  those  relating  to  rural  libraries,  the  school  census, 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  compulsory  at- 
tendance, the  reservation  of  the  contingent  fund,  farm-life 
schools,  the  certification  of  teachers,  the  equalizing  fund, 
and  the  high  schools.  The  changes  in  the  high  school  law 
are  discussed  under  a  separate  head. 

Rural  Libraries.  The  law  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  rural  libraries  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  "that  after 
any  school  district  shall  have  had  a  library  for  ten  years  or 
longer  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second  library." 

The  School  Census.  The  main  changes  in  the  method  of 
taking  the  school  census  are  as  follows :  The  school  com- 
mittee of  the  district  or  township  is  now  required  to  take  the 
school  census  or  cause  it  to  be  taken  annually,  and  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  a 
copy  to  the  teacher  by  the  opening  day  of  school.  Since  1913 
the  duty  of  taking  the  census  has  devolved  upon  the  attend- 
ance officer,  but  under  the  amended  law  that  official  is  now 
relieved  of  this  duty.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  "desig- 
nate one  of  the  teachers,  or  some  other  competent  person  in 
each  district,  to  take  the  census."  The  census  taker  is  now 
required  to  report  "the  number  and  names,  by  race  and  sex, 
of  all  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
and  write." 
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The  Treasurer  of  the  School  Fund.  "In  all  counties  in 
which  the  officer  of  county  treasurer  has  been  abolished  all 
banks  or  other  corporations  handling  the  public  school  funds 
shall  be  required  to  make  all  reports  thereof  required  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  school  funds." 

Compulsory  Attendance  Age  Limit  May  Be  Increased  by 
County  Board.  The  compulsory  attendance  act  of  1913  is 
so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  county  board  of  education 
may  in  its  discretion,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
schools  of  any  town  of  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  may 
in  its  discretion,  extend  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance from  twelve  years  to  thirteen  or  to  fourteen  years." 
This  provision  is  so  clear  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

Another  amendment  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
requires  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  to 
furnish  the  attendance  officer  weekly  reports  of  absences  and 
to  notify  directly  the  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who  are 
absent,  and  it  further  provides  that,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
attendance  officer  to  prosecute,  this  duty  shall,  upon  the  re- 
port and  recommendation  of  the  principal,  teacher,  or  com- 
mittee, devolve  upon  the  county  superintendent.  The  prin- 
cipal is  required  also  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  attend- 
ance officer  giving  the  names  of  all  children  who  have  been 
absent  without  legal  excuse  during  the  month.  On  receipt 
of  this  notice  the  attendance  officer  is  required  to  notify  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  to  meet  him  at  a  desig- 
nated place  and  hour  on  the  Saturday  following  the  fourth 
Monday  in  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  such  ab- 
sence. The  attendance  officer  is  allowed  a  compensation  of 
$2  for  his  services  on  each  day  set  for  such  meeting.  There 
are  other  slight  changes  in  the  compulsory  attendance  act, 
but  none  of  an  important  character. 

An  Additional  Contingent  Fund  Authorized  for  Super- 
visory and  Administrative  Expenses.  Under  the  law  as 
amended  "the  county  board  of  education  may  reserve  as  a 
further  contingent  fund  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  salary 
of  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  to  defray  such  other 
supervisory  and  administrative  expenses  as  it  may  deem  nee- 
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essary,  but  the  funds  set  aside  for  these  purposes  shall  not 
operate  to  increase  the  amount  to  which  said  county  would 
have  been  entitled  from  the  State  equalizing  fund  if  said 
funds  had  not  been  set  aside,  and  the  same  shall  be  included  in 
the  necessary  expenses  for  a  four  months  school  term  for 
which  a  special  tax,  if  necessary,  must  be  levied." 

Under  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  governing  the  distribution  of  the  State 
equalizing  fund,  such  items  of  expense  as  are  here  authorized 
could  not  heretofore  be  included  in  the  necessary  expenses  for 
a  four  months'  school  term,  nor  could  a  tax  be  levied  to  cover 
them  except  in  counties  that  were  not  able  to  run  their 
schools  four  months  with  the  general  county  and  State  funds ; 
and  since  such  counties  were  not  the  progressive  counties 
educationally,  they  did  not  ordinarily  make  such  expeditures. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  more  progressive  county  that  was  able 
to  make  a  school  term,  say,  of  five  months,  desired  to  make 
additional  expeditures  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
purposes,  in  order  to  inaugurate  certain  new  lines  of  work  or 
to  strengthen  at  points  the  lines  of  work  it  was  already  carry- 
ing on,  it  would  thereby  shorten  its  term ;  and  by  so  doing  it 
would  increase  its  demand  on  the  State  equalizing  fund; 
the  money,  therefore,  for  meeting  these  additional  expendi- 
tures would  really  come  out  of  the  State  equalizing  fund,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  State  Department  of  Education  decided 
that  such  expenditures  could  be  allowed.  But  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  decided  that  such  expenditures  could 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  distribution  of  the  equalizing 
fund. 

The  State  equalizing  fund  had,  of  course,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  name- 
ly, for  lengthening  the  elementary  school  term.,  And  so  it 
had  come  about  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
administering  this  fund  had  necessarily  to  place  the  greater 
emphasis  on  the  length  of  term,  and  in  a  measure,  seemingly 
to  disregard  quality  and  character  of  work.  And  so  some  of 
the  more  advanced  counties  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
were  really  handicapped  in  carrying  out  their  progressive 
school  policies  and  that  they  were  really  deterred  from  at- 
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tempting  certain  lines  of  work  that  everyone  knows  should 
be  carried  on. 

The  new  provision  really  makes  it  optional  with  the 
county  board  of  education  now  whether  or  not  to  strive  for 
the  longer  term  and  neglect  certain  progressive  school  ac- 
tivities and  agencies,  or  to  attempt  whatever  new  lines  of 
work  it  really  feels  to  be  of  value  and  necessary.  And  under 
this  provision  such  activities  are  recognized  as  legitimate, 
and  expenditures  for  them  are  not  only  made  legal  but  are 
so  guarded  that  no  extra  demand  can  be  made  on  the  equaliz- 
ing fund  because  of  such  local  expeditures. 

The  Equalizing  Fund  Protected.  There  is  another  pro- 
vision of  law  which  establishes  certain  maximum  limits  for 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  school  fund  (from  county  and  state) 
which  counties  may  set  aside  for  contingent  expenses,  which 
limits  are  to  apply  only  in  the  distribution  of  the  equalizing 
fund.     These  limits  are  as  follows : 

1.  ■  Counties  having  a  total  school  fund  of  $10,000  or  less  may  set 
aside  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 

2.  Counties   having  a  total   school   fund   of   over  $10,000  but  less 
than  $20,000  may  set  aside  not  more  than  20  per  cent. 

3.  Counties  having  a  total  school   fund  of  over  $20,000  but  less 
than  $30,000  may  set  aside  not  more  than  17  1-2  per  cent. 

4.  Counties   having  a  total  school   fund  of   over  $30,000  but  not 
less  than  $50,000  may  set  aside  not  more  than  16  per  cent. 

5.  Counties  having  a  total  school  fund  of  $50,000  or  more  may  set 
aside  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

Farm-Life  Schools.  The  law  authorizing  farm-life  de- 
partments in  public  high  schools  has  been  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  requirement  that  a  county  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  six  months  school  term  before  establishing  farm-life 
departments  in  public  high  schools.  The  amended  law  also 
authorizes  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  if  they  should 
desire  to  do  so,  to  make  appropriations  to  farm-life  depart- 
ments out  of  the  funds  for  necessary  county  expenses  and  to 
include  such  appropriations  in  "the  annual  levy  for  neces- 
sary county  expenses."  In  allowing  counties  to  establish 
farm-life  departments,  care  is  again  taken  to  guard  the 
equalizing  fund  by  providing  that  apportionments  for  such 
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departments  shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  county's  de- 
mands upon  the  State  equalizing  fund.  Hereafter  therefore, 
any  funds  set  aside  for  farm-life  departments  out  of  the 
general  county  school  fund  will  come  under  the  head  of 
"further  contingent  expenses,"  discussed  above.  Under  this 
provision  any  county  may  establish  a  farm-life  department  in 
a  public  high  school  without  having  to  wait  until  it  can  run 
its  elementary  schools  for  six  months.  This  provision  will  of 
course  greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of  farm-life  de- 
partments in  the  public  high  schools. 

Life  Certificates  Authorized.  The  law  relating  to  the  is- 
suance of  five-year  elementary  school  certificates  and  high 
school  teachers'  certificates  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
has  been  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  board,  in  its  discre- 
tion and  under  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  to  convert  these 
certificates  on  their  second  renewal  into  life  certificates.  The 
board  is  also  authorized  to  grant  academic  and  professional 
credits  without  examination  on  the  basis  of  work  done  in  ap- 
proved higher  institutions  of  learning  and  to  grant  credit 
also  for  successful  experience.  The  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners will  announce  in  due  time  its  revised  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  issuance  of  life  certificates  and  the  grant- 
ing of  credit  for  work  done  in  approved  institutions.  It  may 
be  added,  in  passing,  that  no  five-year  elementary  school  cer- 
tificates can  be  converted  into  life  certificates  until  1917, 
since  these  certificates,  the  first  of  which  were  issued  in  1907, 
cannot  be  converted  into  life  certificates  under  10  years. 
High  school  teachers'  certificates  which  are  issued  originally 
for  a  period  of  three  years  and  subject  to  renewal  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  may  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  six 
years.  Whether  or  not  any  high  school  certificates  will  be 
converted  into  life  certificates  this  year  is  optional  with  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Minor  Amendments.  Among  the  minor  amendments  may 
be  mentioned  the  provisions  for  creating  special  tax  districts 
out  of  portions  of  two  contiguous  counties ;  for  debarring 
children  with  Croatan  Indian  blood  in  their  veins  from  the 
public  schools  for  white  children;  for  dividing  the  counties 
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holding  teachers'  institutes  on  alternate  years  into  two  groups 
equal  in  number;  for  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
county  board  of  education  from  $2  to  $3  per  day;  and  the 
provision  that,  "In  all  actions  brought  in  any  court  against 
a  county  board  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
board  to  admit  any  child  or  children  who  have  been  excluded 
from  any  school  by  order  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
the  order  or  action  of  the  board  shall  be  presumed  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  complaining 
party  to  show  to  the  contrary."  A  special  act,  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  amendment,  was  passed  to  which  attention  should 
be  called  in  this  connection.  Its  title  explains  the  act  and  is  as 
follows :  "An  act  to  require  committeemen  or  boards  of 
trustees  of  special-tax  districts  to  allow  credit  on  the  tuition 
of  children  of  parents  or  guardians  residing  outside  of  the 
district  of  the  amount  of  the  special  school  tax  paid  by  such 
parent  or  guardian  on  property  owned  by  them  in  said  dis- 
trict." 

CHANGES   IX   THE    PUBLIC    HIGH   SCHOOL   LAW 

Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  public  high 
school  law.  As  the  amended  law  is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  attention  is  here  called  to  only  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  changes.     These  are  as  follows : 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Apportionments  and  the  Bases 
on  Which  Apportionments  Are  Made.  The  minimum  ap- 
portionment allowed  was  reduced  from  $250  to  $200,  and  the 
maximum  apportionment  allowed  was  increased  from  $500 
to  $600.  The  State  appropriation  for  high  schools  will 
hereafter  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  attendance,  number 
of  full  time  teachers,  and  grade  and  character  of  work  done. 
A  school  meeting  only  the  minimum  requirements  hereafter 
will  receive,  therefore,  from  the  State  only  $200 ;  and  a 
school  that  measures  up  to  good  standards,  maintains  a  good 
attendance,  has  a  good  building  and  sufficient  equipment, 
and  teachers,  and  has  the  standard  term  of  nine  months,  may 
receive  as  much  as  $600  from  the  State  fund.  This  pro- 
vision encourages  schools  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  in- 
crease their  attendance,  to  erect  good  buildings  and  equip 
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them  properly,  to  organize  their  work  according  to  proper 
standards,  and  to  lengthen  their  terms,  by  providing  more 
liberal  State  aid  for  those  that  do  these  things. 

County  Apportionments.  Heretofore  the  apportion- 
ments made  by  the  counties  to  the  public  high  schools  have 
been  made  under  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  not  under  specific  requirement  of  the  law. 
Hereafter  by  statutory  requirement  the  county  must  make 
out  of  the  general  county  school  fund  to  each  of  its  public 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid  an  apportionment  at  least 
equal  to  the  apportionment  made  by  the  State;  and  it  may 
make  a  larger  apportionment  if  the  county  board  deems  it 
necessary  and  wise  to  do  so,  but  by  doing  this  the  county's 
demands  upon  the  State  equalizing  fund  cannot  be  increased. 

Provisions  Facilitating  Administration.  There  are  some 
provisions  of  a  minor  nature  that  will  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  high  school  law  a  little  less  cumbersome.  In  the 
first  place  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  chartered  school  that 
receives  State  aid  for  high  school  instruction  is  to  serve  as 
high  school  committee  also,  and  the  treasurer  of  such  school 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  serve 
as  treasurer  of  the  high  school  fund,  but  he  shall  receive  no 
commission  for  disbursing  the  high  school  funds  apportioned 
by  the  county  and  state. 

Attendance.  Hereafter  a  high  school  must  make  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  pupils  for  the  entire 
term,  instead  of  ten  as  heretofore,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
an  apportionment.  This  provision  will  cause  some  of  the 
schools  that  have  been  suffering  from  dry  rot  to  increase  their 
attendance  or  die.  There  are  perhaps  15  or  20  schools  over 
the  state  now  receiving  high  school  apportionments  that  will 
have  to  be  discontinued  under  this  provision,  and  yet  there 
is  not  one  of  them  but  can  survive  if  properly  managed. 

A  STATE-WIDE  ACT  AUTHORIZING  BONDS   FOR  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

Hereafter  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  county,  town- 
ship, town,  or  high  school  district  to  get  special  authority 
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from  the  legislature  to  issue  bonds  for  school  buildings, 
since  ample  authority  is  now  given  to  issue  bonds  under  a 
state-wide  act,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1915,  en- 
titled: "An  Act  to  Permit  Counties,  Townships,  and  Cer- 
tain School  Disrticts  to  Issue  Bonds  to  Build  School  Houses." 
This  is  really  the  most  important  new  school  legislation  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  passed  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  act  is  printed  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  because  it  concerns  so  vitally  a  large 
number  of  high  school  districts  at  this  time.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  are  so  clear  as  to  need  no  explanation  at  this  point. 
A  large  number  of  public  high  schools  will  under  this 
act  vote  bonds  for  new  buildings  within  the  next  two 
years.  But  for  the  enactment  of  this  law  there  would  have 
been  introduced  some  twenty-odd  more  special  bills  author- 
izing bonds  for  public  high  school  buildings.  Should  a  high 
school  building  be  burned,  or. should  a  district  become  sud- 
denly aroused  to  the  pressing  necessity  for  a  new  building, 
steps  can  be  taken  at  once  to  provide  the  means  by  a  bond 
issue  for  a  new  house  without  having  to  wait  two  years  until 
the  General  Assembly  meets  and  then  get  special  authority 
to  proceed. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  repeated  that  should  an 
incorporated  town  or  city  desire  to  issue  more  than  $25,000 
in  bonds  for  school  purposes,  authority  to  do  so  is  given  under 
another  act  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

LOCAL  BILLS  AUTHORIZING  BONDS  FOK  SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

Bonds.  Public  local  laws  authorizing  bond  issues  for 
schools  were  passed  for  the  following  places  in  the  amounts 
indicated. 

Asheville    $200,000 

Belmont  School  District    25,000 

Benson    30,000 

Bethel    15,000 

Bladenboro    2,000 

Chapel    Hill    35,000 

Charlotte    150,000 

Cherryville  (validating  election)    20,000 

Cherryville     30,000 
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Clayton     10,000 

District  No.  17,  Dare  County  3,500 

Edenton    25,000 

Elizabeth   City    15,000 

Elkin    10,000 

Fair  Bluff  District   6,000 

Fuquay    Springs    25,000 

Gastonia     100,000 

Greenville    30,000 

Kittrell    Township    15,000 

Lillington     10,000 

Lumberton     20,000 

Macon  10,000 

Maxton   District    20,000 

Monroe     75,000 

Mount    Airy     25,000 

Mount    Gilead    20,000 

Mount  Olive  6,000 

Raleigh     100,000 

Red  Oak  District   25,000 

Reidsville     20,000 

Selma    40,000 

Spencer    5,000 

Tryon    25,000 

Woodland,    Northampton    5,000 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS    CONCERNING    EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Agricultural  Extension  Work.  An  appropriation  of 
$11,477  was  made  for  agricultural  extension  work  author- 
ized under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress.  Under  this 
act,  it  is  estimated  that  ISTorth  Carolina  will  receive  Federal 
aid  to  the  extent  of  $32,953.  The  trustees  of  the  A.  and  M. 
College  will  administer  this  fund,  though  the  provision  is 
made  that  it  shall  not  be  spent  through  the  channels  of  the 
college,  but  to  go  directly  for  farm  demonstration  work  and 
agricultural  extension.  The  counties  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  act  are  expected  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to  the  State 
appropriation. 

Patriots'  Memorial  School.  An  appropriation  of  $3,500 
was  made  for  the  proposed  Patriots'  Memorial  School,  pro- 
vided this  school,  which  is  to  be  established  by  the  JSTational 
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Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  shall 
be  located  in  North  Carolina. 

State  Institutions  Given  New  Names.  The  name  of  the 
School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Kinston,  was  changed  to 
the  Caswell  Training  School  in  honor  of  Richard  Caswell, 
one  of  North  Carolina's  illustrious  governors,  who  is  buried 
not  far  from  Kinston;  the  name  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School  at  Morganton,  was  changed  to  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf;  and  the  Negro  A.  and  M.  College 
at  Greensboro  was  changed  to  the  Negro  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College. 

Business  Colleges  and  Commercial  Schools.  The  new  law 
regulating  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools  contains 
the  following  provisions :  "Before  receiving  students  busi- 
ness colleges  or  commercial  schools  must  be  licensed  by  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  Application  for  license  must  show : 
that  applicant  is  owner  or  lessee  of  suitable  place  for  work; 
that  he  has  suitable  equipment,  has  secured  qualified  faculty, 
has  adopted  approved  course  of  study ;  certificate  from  county 
board  of  education  that  owner  is  efficient  and  of  good  moral 
character.  Opening  or  conducting  school  without  license  a 
misdemeanor." 

Acts  Relating  to  College  Charters.  Wake  Forest  College: 
Charter  amended  so  as  to  increase  its  holding  capacity  to 
$5,000,000. 

Elon  College :  Charter  amended  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  trustees  to  21. 

Greensboro  College  for  Women :  Charter  amended.  Prop- 
erty rights  vested  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  Trustees  to 
be  elected  and  confirmed  by  the  annual  conference  in  which 
they  reside. 

Davenport  Female  College :  Charter  amended  and  re- 
vised ;  board  of  trustees  named  to  hold  and  administer  the 
corporation  as  trustees  for  and  under  the  control  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  board  of  fifteen  trustees  to  suc- 
ceed this  board  to  be  elected  by  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  at  its  session  in  1915.     College  for  Women  to  be 
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established  at  Lenoir.  Amount  of  property  of  college  limited 
to  $1,000,000. 

Shaw  University:  Charter  amended  so  as  to  increase  its 
holding  capacity  to  $500,000. 

Weaver  College :  Incorporated.  Trustees  named  and  in- 
corporated to  establish  and  manage  a  college  for  men  and 
women  at  Weaverville  and  primary  and  intermediate  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  connection  therewith,  under  the  direction 
and  final  control  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Carolina  College :  Charter  amended.  Ownership  of  Caro- 
lina College  perpetually  vested  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Southern  Normal  College:  An  act  incorporating  South- 
ern Normal  College  creates  a  corporation  at  Hot  Springs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  white  teachers.  Power  given 
to  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  colleges 
and  universities,  and  in  addition  thereto  Bachelor  of  Hygiene 
(B.  Hyg.),  Master  of  Hygiene  (M.  Hyg.),  Bachelor  of  Phy- 
sical Education  (B.  P.  E.),  and  Master  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (M.  P.  E.).  Grounds  and  property  of  college  not  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

Rutherford  College:  An  act  incorporating  Rutherford 
College  names  a  new  board  of  trustees  to  hold  the  property 
as  trustees  for  and  agents  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  to  be 
under  control  of,  and  successors  elected  by,  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference. 

Appropriations  to  Educational  I?istitutions.  North  Car- 
olina School  for  Deaf  at  Morganton,  for  support,  $67,500 
annually  for  1915  and  1916.  Also  $500  for  specialists  and 
$4,000  for  improvements. 

Caswell  Training  School,  for  support,  $30,000  for  1915 
and  $40,000  for  1916;  also  $16,500  for  improvements. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  School,  for  support, 
$18,000  annually  for  1915  and  1916;  also  $18,500  for  im- 
provements. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  for  support,  $115,000  an- 
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nually,  and  for  improvements  $30,000  annually.  Of  the 
allowance  for  improvements  $40,000  is  to  be  paid  on  land 
notes. 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  for  support, 
$50,000  annually;  for  payment  of  debts  and  for  improve- 
ments, $18,697.12. 

Appalachian  Training  School,  $20,000  annually. 

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  for  support, 
$10,000  annually;  for  payment  of  debts  and  improvements, 
$15,000. 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at  Raleigh,  for 
support,  $72,500  annually.  Balance  of  $12,910.57  to  credit 
of  institution,  to  be  used  for  specialists. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  for  support, 
$85,000  annually  and  $10,000  annually  for  improvements. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  for  support,  $100,- 
000  annually,  and  for  payment  of  debts,  $15,000. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  for  support, 
$15,000  annually  and  $2,000  for  improvements  annually  for 

1915  and  1916. 

Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  (white),  $20,000  annually. 

Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  (colored),  for  support,  $6,000 
annually,  and  for  payment  of  debts,  $2,500. 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  $2,750  annually  for 
maintenance,  and  for  dormitory,  $2,000. 

Slater  Normal  School  for  Colored  Race,  $16,000  an- 
nually for  maintenance  and  $10,000  annually  for  1915  and 

1916  for  improvements. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  TESTED  ON  SPELLING 

N.  W.  WALKER 

Last  fall  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  sent  to  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina  a  printed  list  of  fifty 
words  to  be  used,  under  stipulated  conditions,  as  a  spelling 
test.  On  December  18th  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
schools  gave  the  test  and  reported  results.  Twenty-nine 
schools  rendered  incomplete  reports  which  could  not  be  used. 
In  the  tables  below  the  results  are  given  for  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  schools  that  rendered  full  reports. 

The  average  grades  attained  by  the  boys  and  girls  in 
each  school  are  shown  separately,  and  then  the  grade  attained 
by  the  school  as  a  whole  is  given.  The  grades  made  by  the 
boys  and  girls  separately  are  given  as  reported  by  the  schools ; 
the  grade  for  each  school  as  a  whole  was  not  obtained  by 
averaging  these  grades  but  was  calculated  anew  after  the  re- 
ports were  sent  in.  By  multiplying  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  the  test  in  a  school  by  fifty  (the  number  of  words 
in  the  test)  the  total  number  of  trials  or  chances  for  the 
school  was  found.  Subtracting  from  this  number  the  total 
number  of  times  words  were  misspelled,  the  total  number  of 
correct  spellings  was  obtained ;  and  from  the  ratio  which  the 
number  of  correct  spellings  bore  to  the  number  of  chances,  the 
grade  for  the  school  as  a  whole  was  found.  This  new  calcula- 
tion became  necessary  because  of  the  large  number  of  errors 
in  the  reports.  In  finding  the  grade  for  the  school,  most 
teachers  took  the  average  grades  made  by  the  boys  and  girls 
separately,  added  them,  and  divided  by  2.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  give  the  correct  average  for  the  school  unless  the 
boys  and  girls  taking  the  test  should  be  equal  in  number  or 
should  make  precisely  the  same  average  grade.  The  fact  that 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  should  have  fallen 
into  such  an  error  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  discouraging. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  first  table  a  number  of  discrep- 
ancies. In  several  cases  the  grademadeby  theschool  as  a  whole 
is  higher  than  the  grade  made  by  either  the  boys  or  the  girls, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  lower  than  either.  (See,  for  example, 
Aberdeen,  Asheville,  Battleboro,  Bethel  Hill,  Boonville,  Bre- 
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vard  Institute,  Cary,  Clyde,  Concord  and  many  others.) 
Some  of  these  discrepancies  are  due  of  course,  to  errors  made 
by  the  teachers  in  getting  the  average  grades  for  the  boys  and 
girls;  in  some  cases  where  the  average  grade  for  the  school 
appears  higher  than  the  grade  made  by  either  the  boys  or  the 
girls  separately,  possibly  not  all  of  the  errors  were  reported. 
If,  however,  that  part  of  the  report  showing  the  number  of 
times  each  word  was  missed  in  each  school  was  correct,  the 
grade  reported  for  the  school  as  a  whole  is  correct,  since  that 
was  found,  as  explained  above,  and  the  error  is  in  the  first 
two  columns.  There  was  no  chance  to  check  the  error  in  this 
case  since  the  number  of  times  the  different  words  were  mis- 
spelled was  not  reported  for  the  boys  and  girls  separately. 

The  following  twenty-nine  schools  gave  the  test  but  rend- 
ered incomplete  reports :  Albemarle,  Antioch,  Bahama,  Bar- 
nardsville,  Bay  Leaf,  Beaufort,  Bessemer  City,  Canton, 
Crouse,  Dallas,  Denton,  Fallston,  Gatesville,  Gilliam's  Acad- 
emy, Hawfields,  Higdonville,  High  Point,  Maxton,  Mills 
River,  Milton,  North  Wilkesboro,  Polkton,  Roberdel,  Rock- 
ford,  Spencer,  Taylorsville,  Walkertown,  Wesley  Chapel,  and 
Wilkesboro. 

SUMMARY   OF   RESULTS   FOE,   SCHOOLS   MAKING   COMPLETE 

REPORT 

Number  of  Schools  giving  test  and  making  full  report ISO 

Number  of  pupils  taking  test  in  these  schools 6,513 

Total  number  of  trials  or  chances  325,650 

Total  number  of  failures    98,102 

Average  grade  attained  for  State   69.87% 

Highest  grade  attained  by  any  school    (Kittrell) 89.88 

Number  of  cases  in  which  boys  made  highest  grade 39 

Number  of  cases  in  which  girls  made  highest  grade 93 

Number  of  cases  in  which  boys  and  girls  tied  for  highest  grade. .  8 

Number  of  cases  in  which  boys  made  lowest  grade 90 

Number  of  cases  in  which  girls  made  lowest  grade 42 

Number  of  cases  in  which  boys  and  girls  tied  for  lowest  grade  6 

Number  of  pupils  who  made  perfect  grades 20 

NAMES  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  MADE  A  GRADE  OF   100% 

Flora  Canaday,  of  the  Benson  School;  Nellie  Fleming, 
Boonville ;  Lillie  Aiken  and  Jennie  Bloom,  Durham ;  Godena 
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Pope,  Ellen  Maultsby,  and  Mary  Clark,  Fayetteville ;  Row- 
ena  Evans,  Henderson;  Charles  Blackburn,  Kernersville ; 
Marguerite  Sullivan,  Sallie  Hoover,  and  Floyd  Mace,  Lin- 
colnton;  Fannie  Green,  Lowe's  Grove;  Kathryn  Humphrey, 
Philadelphus ;     Granberry     Tucker,     Plymouth ;     Annabel 

Spence,  Seven  Springs ;  May  Blanton,  Shelby ;  Lilly  Fye, 

Startown;  Mamie  Teal,  Wadesboro;  Icie  Buchanan,  Web- 
ster. 

SCHOOLS   REPORTING   AND   GRADES    ATTAINED 

Number  Who  Average  Grade 

Took  the  Test  Attained 

Boys      Girls       Total       Boys         Girls  Total 

Abbottsburg    8  6        14        57.25        80.  65.71 

Aberdeen     9         20        29        58.  71.  71.65 

Alliance    6  10        16        49.83        67.  58.62 

Almond     1  11         12        86.  72.  74.5 

Andrews    15  24        39        66.66        71.28  70.1 

Asheville    122        155      277        69.3  74.6  76.1 

Asheville    (Colored)    5  20        25        74.  89.  78. 

Aulander     11  12        23        67.  75.  71.04 

Aurelian    Springs    4  12        16        68.5  73.5  71.5 

Bald    Creek    5  8        13        86.  82.  81.23 

Battleboro    16  14        30        68.05        72.86  62.93 

Benson    13  20        33        72.3         85.6  77.45 

Bethania   9  17        26        82.22        80.12  80.08 

Bethel    23  16        39        52.  50.25  51.28 

Bethel  Hill   11  8        19       71.  77.  70.95 

Biscoe 26  15        41        66.88        80.4  71.75 

Boonville    7  19        26        64.28        72.48  73.85 

Bladenboro    11  10        21        70.  72.  68.95 

Brevard  Institute    16         21        37        66.89        76.79  65. 

Bunn    17  15        32        69.  78.5  73.25 

Bushy  Fork    15  10        25        64.66        73.12  67.7 

Cary    53  48      101        61.13        56.6  68.31 

Chapel  Hill   19         34        53        50.  53.  52.22 

Clinton    31  41        72        61.  67.  66.5 

Clyde     12  14        26        60.  65.  66.38 

Colerain      5  16        21        75.2  64.12  65.81 

Columbus   23  16        39        56.  65.  59.8 

Concord    58         61      119        70.54        68.5  81.79 

Cooleemee    12  11        23        90.  88.  89.65 

Courtney    8  16        24        73.  66.  77.58 

Creswell     13  8        21        70.  69.  70.47 

Davidson    14  11        25        71.42        77.27  72.88 

Derita    14  15        29        57.  67.5  63.59 

Dobson    5  9        14        53.  72.66  67.43 
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Number  Who 
Took  the  Test 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Dunn     29  44  73 

Durham    163  201  364 

East  Durham 36  47  83 

Edenton    10  20  30 

Elf     5  11  16 

Elk  Park   3  6  9 

Elizabeth   City    46  68  114 

Enfield    21  24  45 

Eairview  16  32  48 

Farmer     32  21  53 

Farmville    20  10  30 

Fayetteville    32  72  104 

Fleet  School   20  20 

Forest  City  15  18  33 

Fruitland  Institute    28  24  52 

Garland     7  4  11 

Godwin     5  5  10 

Goldsboro    63  76  139 

Graham     14  29  43 

Granite  Falls    5  15  20 

Greenville    28  52  80 

Grifton     10  16  26 

Grover    14  10  24 

Guilford   19  24  43 

Hamlet    15  19  34 

Hayesville    6  15  21 

Henderson   30  52  82 

Hickory    51  65  116 

Hillsboro    11  25  36 

Hoffman  3  9  12 

Hope  Mills    2  12  14 

Hudson     5  8  13 

Kernersville     18  21  39 

King's  Mountain   16  27  43 

Kittrell    8  9  17 

Knap  of  Reeds  11  6  17 

Lewiston    8  13  21 

Lewisville     9  12  21 

Lexington     56  60  116 

Lilesville  9  6  15 

Lillington     6  14  20 

Lincolnton    23  35  58 

Louisburg    21  17  38 

Lowe's    Grove    7  11  18 

Lumber  Bridge 10  11  21 


Average  Grade 

Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

58. 

65. 

62.85 

63.34 

72.5 

70.8 

66.48 

73.45 

72.45 

82. 

91. 

74.8 

68.4 

70. 

68.88 

43. 

60. 

53.11 

61. 

76. 

70.16 

77.1 

75.4 

77.02 

44. 

54. 

53.04 

68.89 

70.78 

69.69 

74.8 

83.6 

77.33 

80. 

80.27 

80.13 

66.8 

70.6 

47.7 

69.4 

58.54 

84. 

86. 

70.8 

71.14 

70. 

69.64 

72. 

82.2 

77.2 

55.14 

61.21 

61.74 

50.5 

67. 

66.56 

74.4 

59.6 

62.8 

69.71 

73.08 

72.47 

52.6 

54.6 

57.08 

65.14 

78.2 

73.08 

54.2 

58.7 

57.07 

78. 

80. 

72.06 

59. 

44. 

46.95 
74.44 

75.39 

80.28 

80.69 

54.4 

60.9 

58.61 

31. 

45. 

39.66 

68. 

71.17 

70.71 

63. 

85. 

73.69 

77.78 

81.05 

78.87 

67.13 

73.48 

71.02 

87. 

89.78 

89.88 

54.91 

54.33 

53.65 

68. 

72. 

50.19 

73.33 

71.33 

72.66 

65. 

71. 

77.9 

82. 

87.33 

83.6 

59. 

80.75 

71.4 

69. 

85. 

77.58 

63.75 

76.44 

67.47 

53.14 

82.17 

70.9 

65.4 

67.82 

66.66 
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Number  Who 
Took  the  Test 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Macclesfield  5  4          9 

Macon     6  10  16 

Madison     10  9  19 

Manteo    3  9  12 

Marion    29  28  57 

Mars  Hill  High  School  ... .  4  7  11 

Mars  Hill  College   16  11  27 

Marshville    17  18  35 

Mitchell  Collegiate  Institute  7  8  15 

Monroe     28  61  89 

Mount  Pleasant  12  7  19 

Mount  Ulla  14  12  26 

Murphy    11  17  28 

Nebo    4  22  26 

New  Bern   42  70  112 

Newland     3  5          8 

Oxford    44  46  90 

Pantego    7  17  24 

Philadelphia    18  13  31 

Pilot   Mountain    16  14  30 

Pinnacle    7  8  15 

Plymouth     8  12  20 

Poplar  Branch  20  18  38 

Raleigh   148  152  300 

Reynoldson    4  14  18 

Roanoke  Rapids    9  16  25 

Robbinsville    5  5  10 

Rock   Hill    9  5  14 

Rockingham    15  23  38 

Rocky  Mount  55  83  138 

Ronda    4  8  12 

Roper    11  12  23 

Rosman    2  6          8 

Rowland     20  22  42 

Rutherfordton    9  26  35 

Salisbury    48  110  158 

Scotts    10  12  22 

Scuppernong   9  2  11 

Seaboard    3  17  20 

Selma    19  22  41 

Seven  Springs    16  11  27 

Shelby  37  67  104 

Sladesville    4  3          7 

Sparta     10  10  20 

St.  James  9  9  18 


Average  Grade 

Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

56. 

74. 

64. 

70.33 

77. 

75.62 

62.4 

71. 

65.77 

69.33 

79.55 

77.16 

56.5 

67. 

59.69 

79.8 

88. 

87.45 

71.62 

67.82 

70.59 

81. 

76. 

77.94 

79. 

72. 

76.13 

56. 

68. 

66.25 

56.16 

87.43 

70.52 
66.69 

65.45 

76.82 

70.86 

52. 

78.3 

66.08 

60.8 

71.6 

67.54 

80.66 

76. 

76.75 

62.53 

69.77 

66.93 

74.29 

73.18 

73.5 

62. 

84. 

75.16 

63.25 

77.43 

70.6 

70.2 

66. 

68.4 

80.75 

81.5 

81.2 

72.3 

75.44 

75.78 
63.66 

53.5 

49.5 

59.77 

46. 

63. 

64.96 

54.8 

50. 

45.8 

60. 

69.6 

63.29 

61. 

69. 

66.74 

67. 

68.5 

67.9 

69. 

80. 

77. 

84.55 

89.66 

86.86 

79. 

57. 

63.75 

65.42 

57.88 

68.09 

66. 

74. 

71.66 

60. 

64. 

65.88 

66.2 

76.66 

72.81 

58. 

46. 

55.81 

40.66 

63.53 

60.1 

62.21 

70.19 

69.8 

72.25 

75.45 

72.59 

66.38 

73.15 

69.98 

46. 

55. 

54. 

61. 

50. 

60.8 

66.66 

74.89 

70.55 
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Number  Who 
Took  the  Test 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Stanley    10  9  19 

Startown    16  18  34 

Statesville    47  56  103 

Stem    17  13  30 

Stony   Point    17  21  38 

Sunbury    2  10  12 

Sylva     8  12  20 

Sylvan  10  12  22 

Teacheys    19  16  35 

Trenton    10  10  20 

Trinity    12  22  34 

Troutman  14  5  19 

Troy    13  20  33 

Unionville    18  18  36 

Vanceboro    6  10  16 

Wadesboro  7  25  32 

Wakelon     33  38  71 

Walnut  Cove 6  5  11 

Webster    12  12  24 

Weldon     14  26  40 

Whitakers    v 8  15  23 

Wilson's  Mills    10  13  23 

Winecoff    20  16  36 

Winston-Salem     109  129  238 

Winton    9  10  19 

Woodleaf     14  11  25 


Average  Grac 

Ie 

Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

68.6 

65.78 

81.58 

74. 

86. 

80.23 

63. 

74.3 

68.42 

58. 

68. 

61.33 

72. 

77. 

77.1 

56. 

76.2 

71.83 

66.5 

73.5 

69.1 

77.2 

72.3 

74.54 

67. 

60.12 

58.28 

63.4 

79.4 

72.7 

66. 

73. 

68.59 

65. 

48. 

60.21 

59.4 

71.2 

69.15 

75.5 

80.5 

73.06 

56.33 

78. 

71.37 

68.3 

78.2 

75.12 

75.3 

85.8 

80.08 

76.33 

67.33 

73.45 
80.5 

63. 

72.5 

67.75 

68. 

74.2 

72.69 

64. 

74. 

68.17 

67. 

82. 

73.88 

75.3 

77.3 

68.23 

16. 

65.58 

60.71 

82. 

69.92 

LIST  OF  WORDS 


Total  No.  o 
Chances 

1.  Wednesday     6513 

2.  preparation     " 

3.  Connecticut     " 

4.  religious     " 

5.  laboratory     " 

6.  neuter     " 

7.  twelfth     

8.  cylinder    " 

9.  yield    " 

10.  separate     " 

11.  lose     " 

12.  relieve    " 

13.  which    " 

14.  foreign     " 


Total  No. 
of  Times 
Spelled 
Correctly 

6084 
4691 
2900 
4620 
3651 
5834 
4122 


Total  No. 
of  Times 


Per  Cent  of 
Times 


5520 
4720 
3599 
5480 
6174 
5827 


429 
1822 
3613 
1893 
2862 

679 
2391 
1624 

993 
1793 
2914 
1033 

339 

686 


rJ0Ta 


IncorrectlyyBfcorrectly 


93.4 

72. 

44.5 

70.9 

56.1 

89.6 

63.3 

75. 

84.8 

72.5 

55.3 

84.1 

94.8 

89.5 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Total  No.  of 
Chances 

conceivable   6513 

achievement    

benefited    

changeable  

plenteous     

grieved     

pitiable     

breadth    

recommend   

descendant    

accommodate     

occurrence     

referred     

government    

business     

precede     

embarrass    

until    

receive     

absence    

appreciate    

receipt    

February     

prejudice     

license    

ridiculous    

privilege    

parallel     

whether    

pursue    

meant    

courageous    

necessary    

convenient 

precious     

consensus    


Total  No. 

of  Times 

Spelled 

Correctly 

4375 
4581 
4338 
5221 
3894 
5738 
4588 


Total  No.   Per  Cent  of 
of  Times         Times 
Spelled  Spelled 

Incorrectly^^correctly 


3447 
3966 
3357 
2751 
3910 
5639 
4844 
4350 
3298 
5623 
5589 
5229 
5781 
4785 
4630 
3371 
4353 
3416 
3270 
3568 
5179 
3795 
5116 
4505 
4857 
4781 
5981 
1755 


2138 
1932 
2175 
1292 
2619 

775 
1925 
1524 
3066 
2547 
3156 
3762 
2603 

874 
1669 
2163 
3215 

890 

924 
1284 

732 
1728 
1883 
3142 
2160 
3097 
3243 
2945 
1334 
2718 
1397 
2008 
1656 
1732 

532 
4758 


67.2 

70.3 

66.6 

80.1 

59.8 

88.1 

70.4 

76.6 

52.9 

60.9 

51.5 

42.2 

60. 

86.6 

74.4 

66.8 

50.6 

86.3 

85.8 

80.3 

88.8 

73.5 

71.1 

51.8 

66.8 

52.4 

50.2 

54.8 

79.5 

58.3 

78.5 

69.2 

74.6 

73.4 

91.8 

26.9 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  BOTANY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

W.    C.    COKER 

The  introduction  of  more  science  teaching  into  the  high 
schools  is  certainly  a  probability  of  the  near  future,  and  it 
would  seem  not  untimely  to  consider  for  a  few  moments 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  successful  teaching  of 
the  science  of  botany. 

The  subject  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  well  pre- 
pared teachers,  men  and  women  who  will  not  feel  lost  when 
turned  out  of  doors  without  a  book  in  hand.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tasks  of  the  school  of  education  to  prepare  such 
teachers.  One  person  should  not  try  to  teach  more  than  two 
or  three  sciences.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  see  and  sug- 
gest appropriate  original  problems.  These  may  soon  be  of 
real  use  to  the  community. 

The  instruction  should  be  strictly  scientific  in  method, 
and  should  largely  consist  of  experiments.  These  should  be 
conducted  with  great  care  and  should  result  in  an  increase  of 
accuracy  and  thoughtfulness. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  the  living 
plant  itself  that  is  the  object  of  study,  not  the  text  book. 
This  does  not  mean  of  course,  that  books  are  not  needed  or 
are  not  important.  On  the  contrary  we  recognize  that  it  is 
one  of  our  big  tasks  to  teach  the  right  use  of  books  and  en- 
courage the  habit  of  reading.  There  should  always  be  other 
books  and  papers  to  resort  to  outside  the  text  book  used.  One 
or  two  good  farm  journals  are  excellent  in  keeping  the  prac- 
tical ends  in  evidence,  and  the  numerous  free  government 
bulletins,  state  and  national,  are  very  useful.  Granting,  then, 
the  value  of  books,  we  must  still  insist  on  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  pupils  to  the  living  plants.  They  should  really 
see,  not  only  forms,  but  activities,  or  the  results  of  activities. 

Experiments  that  are  too  difficult  or  too  uncertain  or 
vague  should  not  be  attempted,  and  the  parts  and  structures 
studied  should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily.  Do  not  use 
small  flowers  or  small  seeds  or  small  plants.  As  an  example 
of  this  principle  take  pollen.  The  child  should  not  simply 
be  shown  the  yellow  color  of  anthers  and  some  grains  under 
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the  microscope,  but  should  see  the  clouds  of  pollen  that  come 
from  pines,  elms,  oaks,  etc.,  or  should  go  into  a  rye  field  or 
patch  of  rag-weed  and  see  the  abundant  pollen  that  is  shaken 
upon  him. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  good  number  of  plants  of  his 
own  planting  and  culture,  and  should  be  strictly  responsible 
for  their  care.  Nothing  will  be  so  effective  against  the  para- 
lysis of  formalism  as  this  kind  of  responsibility. 

The  course  should  be  made  useful.  By  this  I  mean  use 
the  study  of  plants  (which  is  botany)  to  promote  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  fruit  raising,  and  gardening. 
For  examj)le,  suppose  we  wish  to  teach  the  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  a  typical  flowering  plant.  In  an  agricultural 
section  it  will  be  far  better  to  take  cotton  than  the  lily.  The 
pupil  should  study  the  cotton  seeds  and  their  germination, 
finding  out  by  experiment  what  outside  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  germination;  he  can  demonstrate  himself  the  pres- 
ence of  oil  in  the  seeds,  and  the  class  should  visit  the  town  oil 
mill.  The  other  substances  in  the  seeds  can  be  studied  from 
the  bulletins,  and  estimates  made  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  meal  from  its  known  constitution.  In  spring  each  pupil 
should  have  a  plot  of  ground  for  his  experimental  work. 
The  work  can  be  so  planned  by  the  teacher  that  at  least  one 
important  practical  point  can  be  brought  out  each  year.  For 
example,  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  the  soil  of  the  com- 
munity is  improved  for  cotton  by  the  addition  of  lime.  The 
plots  will  be  arranged  and  the  lime  added  with  this  is  view. 
Another  year,  or  the  same  year  if  possible,  a  set  of  variety 
tests  could  be  made  and  the  results  carefully  compared  by 
weighing.  In  every  case  there  is  danger  of  jumping  too  soon 
to  conclusions.  One  variety  may  do  best  one  season  and 
another  the  next.  Also  it  is  often  the  case  that  seeds  that  are 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  variety  may  show  considerable  dif- 
ferences when  got  from  different  sources. 

In  this  connection  there  can  be  introduced  some  of  the 
simpler  methods  of  plant  breeding  and  improvement.  Seeds 
from  the  best  plant  could  be  saved  each  year  for  the  next 
year's  crop ;  or,  better,  from  several  plants  that  are  appar- 
ently best,  to  be  kept  carefully  and  planted  separately  next 
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year  to  determine  which  was  really  best.  One  is  often  misled 
by  appearances.  Some  very  promising  plants  do  not  hand 
down  their  good  qualities  to  their  offspring. 

As  the  plants  grow,  the  students  should  study  and  draw 
them  at  all  stages.  The  process  of  photosynthesis  in  the  leaf 
can  be  considered  early;  the  structure  of  the  flowers,  pollin- 
ation, and  the  development  of  seeds,  later.  Is  the  pistil 
pollinated  from  its  own  flower,  or  is  the  pollen  brought  from 
other  flowers  by  insects  or  wind  %  Is  there  much  cross  polli- 
nation from  one  plant  to  another  ? 

Diseases  and  insect  pests  can  be  considered  so  far  as  op- 
portunity allows. 

This  is  simply  a  hint  as  to  what  might  be  done,  not  only 
with  cotton,  but  with  any  number  of  other  useful  plants  such 
as  corn,  oats,  wheat,  cow  peas,  soy  beans,  etc.  Perhaps  it 
would  add  to  the  interest  to  have  half  the  class  work  with  one 
kind  of  plant  and  the  other  half  with  another. 

The  kind  of  course  thus  indicated  will,  I  think,  be  more 
enjoyed  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  than  one  that 
is  not  related  in  any  close  way  with  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  community,  and  it  should  not,  for  that  reason,  be  of 
any  less  value  as  an  introduction  to  natural  science. 

Whether  this  course  is  called  botany  or  agriculture  does 
not  much  matter.  If  given  by  a  good  teacher  it  should  be 
credited  for  entrance  to  the  colleges. 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW* 

AN  ACT  TO  STIMULATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE, 
AND  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

ESTABLISHED    BY    COUNTY    BOARD    WITH     CONSENT    OF    STATE 
BOARD NOT   MORE   THAN  4  SCHOOLS   TO  A   COUNTY 

Section  1.  With  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  county  board  of  education  in  any  county  may  in 
its  discretion  establish  and  maintain,  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  seven  school  months  in  each  school  year,  one  or  more 
public  schools  for  the  county,  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall 
be  most  convenient  for  the  pupils  entitled  to  attend  and  most 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  said  school  or  schools.  Provided, 
that  not  more  than  four  public  high  schools  in  any  one  county 
shall  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  receive 
State  aid. 

HIGH  SCHOOL   COMMITTEE  :    HOW  APPOINTED QUALIFICA- 
TIONS  TERM    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  2.  For  each  public  high  school  established  under 
this  act  a  committee  of  three  persons  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  county  board  of  education,  who  shall  be  known  as  the 

School  Committee  of Public  High  School  of 

County.  The  powers,  duties  and  qualifica- 
tions of  said  committeemen  shall  be  similar  to  those  of  other 
public  school  committeemen.  They  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows :  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  any  committeeman  his  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years :  Provided,  that  in  case  of 
death  or  resignation  of  any  committeeman  his  successor  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  only.  Within  two  weeks 
after  appointment  the  committee  shall  meet  and  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary  and  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their 
duties :    Provided  further,  that  the  board  of  trustees  or  school 


*  Public   Laws   of   North    Carolina:    1907,   c.    820;    1909,    c.    525;    1911,   c.    135; 
1913,   c.    149;    1915,   c.  . 
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committee  of  any  chartered  school  receiving  aid  under  this 
act  shall  serve  as  the  high  school  committee  for  said  school. 

EULES  AND  REGULATIONS COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Sec.  3.  All  public  high  schools  established  and  main- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  operated  by 
the  county  board  of  education,  under  such  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  courses  of  study  for  such  high  schools  and 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  them  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

SCHOOLS    UNDER    STATE    SUPERVISION TEACHERS    MUST    HOLD 

CERTIFICATE    FROM    STATE    BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation to  locate  all  high  schools  established  under  this  act, 
to  furnish  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
with  such  information  relative  to  said  schools  as  he  may  re- 
quire, and  to  make  such  local  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  said  schools  as  may  be  necessary:  Provided,  all 
public  high  schools  established  and  aided  under  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  such  inspection  as  may  be  directed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  shall  make  such 
reports  as  shall  be  required  by  him:  Provided  further,  that 
no  one  shall  teach  in  any  public  high  school  that  receives 
State  funds  under  this  act  who  does  not  hold  a  high  school 
teacher's  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  who 
shall  have  power  to  prescribe  a  standard  of  scholarship  and 
examination  for  same;  and  Provided  further,  that  no  one 
shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  such  high  school  without  the 
approval  of  the  county  superintendent. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS   AIDED    MUST    HAVE    THREE    FULL-TIME    TEACH- 
ERS :   TWO   IN  LOWER  GRADES  AND  AT  LEAST  ONE  IN 
HIGH   SCHOOL 

Sec.  5.  No  public  high  school  shall  be  established  or 
maintained  under  this  act  in  connection  with  any  public  ele- 
mentary school  having  an  annual  school  term  of  less  than 
seven  months;  and  every  public  elementary  school  operated 
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in  connection  with  a  public  high  school  established  under 
this  act  shall  have  at  least  two  teachers  giving  their  full  time 
to  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State;  and  no  public 
high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  that 
does  not  have  at  least  one  duly  licensed  high  school  teacher 
giving  his  full  time  to  instruction  in  the  high  school  branches 
as  outlined  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion :  Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  principal  of  a  public  high  school  from  serving  as 
principal  of  the  public  elementary  school  operated  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  the  extent  of  exercising  supervisory  and  dis- 
ciplinary functions  over  said  public  elementary  school. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS    NOT    TO    BE    AIDED    IN    TOWNS    OF    MORE    THAN 

TWELVE    HUNDRED   INHABITANTS  :    BUT    COUNTY    BOARD 

MAY  APPROVE  ONE  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  STANDARD 

GRADE   FOR  PURPOSES   OF   THIS   ACT 

Sec.  6.  Public  high  schools  shall  not  be  established  and 
aided  under  this  act  in  towns  or  cities  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
section :  Provided,  that  the  county  board  of  education  may 
approve  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  one  regularly  organized 
town  or  city  high  school  of  standard  grade  and  may  enter 
into  agreement  or  contract  with  the  board  of  trustees  or 
committee  of  said  high  school  whereby  students  of  high 
school  age  and  grade  residing  outside  the  limits  of  said  high 
school  districts  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  county,  may 
be  permitted  to  attend  for  the  full  term  each  year  said  high 
school  free  of  tuition.  But  no  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  entitle  such  high  school  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  until 
said  contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  And  when  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion said  town  or  city  high  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act :  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  said  town  or  city  high  school  shall  maintain  an 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  full  term  of  at  least  ten  high 
school  students  from  outside  the  local  district. 
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high  school  funds  :  how  raised county  and  district 

each  required  to  put  up  at  least  as  much  as  state 
gives state  aid  :  minimum,  $200 maxi- 
MUM,  $600 

Sec.  7.  Before  any  public  high  school  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  State  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  its  ap- 
plication therefor  shall  have  been  approved  by  both  the 
county  board  of  education  and  the  State  board  of  education ; 
and  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  be  given  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  apportion  to  each  public  high  school  out  of 
the  general  county  fund  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  appor- 
tions to  said  high  school;  and  the  local  committee  of  each 
public  high  school  receiving  State  aid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  apportion  out  of  the  local  school  fund  raised 
by  special  tax,  or  shall  raise  by  private  donation  or  otherwise, 
at  least  as  much  as  the  State  board  of  education  apportions 
to  said  high  school  under  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  when 
the  high  school  committee  shall  deposit  its  apportionment 
with  the  treasurer  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  public 
high  school,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  make  an  ap- 
portionment out  of  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county  as 
provided  herein,  and  deposit  same  with  the  treasurer  to  the 
credit  of  said  public  high  school.  When  the  treasurer  and 
the  county  superintendent  shall  certify  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  that  the  apportionments  by 
the  local  committee  and  the  county  board  of  education,  herein 
required,  have  been  duly  authorized  for  any  high  school,  a 
State  warrant  shall  be  issued  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  such  an 
amount  as  the  State  board  of  education  shall  have  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  sent  to  the  treasurer  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  public  high  school.  All  high 
school  funds  herein  provided  and  placed  to  the  credit  of 
any  high  school  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  said  high  school  and  for  such  necessary 
incidental  expenses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction;  and  said  high  school  funds 
shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  for  the  purposes  herein 
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specified  only  upon  the  order  of  the  public  high  school  com- 
mittee, approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Provided,  that  the  amount  apportioned  by  the  State  board  of 
education  to  any  public  high  school,  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars  for  any  year. 
Provided  further,  that  after  a  public  high  school  has  been 
approved  and  established  under  the  provisons  of  this  act, 
it  shall  not  be  discontinued  by  the  county  board  of  education 
without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

TREASURER  REQUIRED  TO  KEEP  SEPARATE  ACCOUNT   OP  PUNDS 

FOR  EACH  HIGH  SCHOOL MUST  REPORT 

PIRST  MONDAY  IN   JULY 

Sec.  8.  The  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  or  in 
counties  in  which  the  office  of  treasurer  has  been  abolished, 
any  bank  or  other  corporation  handling  the  public  school 
funds  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  public  high  school  fund,  ex- 
cept as  is  hereinafter  provided.  He  shall  keep  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  funds  of  each  public  high  school,  and  shall  on 
the  first  Monday  in  July  of  each  year,  make  to  the  county 
board  of  education  and  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  a  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said 
fund  for  each  separate  high  school  for  the  preceding  year : 
Provided,  that  the  treasurer  of  any  chartered  school  receiving 
State  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  State  board  of  education,  serve  as  treasurer  of  the 
public  high  school  fund,  but  shall  receive  no  commission  for 
disbursing  the  funds  apportioned  by  the  county  and  the 
State  under  the  provisons  of  this  act. 

HIGH     SCHOOLS     MUST     MAKE     AVERAGE     ATTENDANCE     OF     AT 

LEAST   20 AMOUNT   OF  APPORTIONMENT    CONDITIONED 

ON    ATTENDANCE,    NUMBER    OF    TEACHERS,    GRADE 
AND    CHARACTER    OF    WORK 

Sec.  9.  Every  public  high  school  receiving  State  aid 
under  this  act  shall  maintain  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
at  least  twenty  high  school  students  for  the  required  term, 
and  any  public  high  school  making  any  average  daily  attend- 
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ance  of  less  than  twenty  students  for  the  required  term  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  under  this  act;  and  any 
additional  amount  beyond  the  minimum  apportioned  to  any 
public  high  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
conditioned,  first,  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  above  the 
required  minimum  for  the  preceding  school  year;  second, 
upon  the  number  of  full-time  high  school  teachers  employed ; 
and  third,  upon  the  grade  and  character  of  work  done  by  said 
public  high  school. 

SUM    OF    SEVENTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS    ANNUALLY 
APPROPRIATED 

Sec.  10.  The  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  annually 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  high  school  instruction  and 
teacher  training  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  distribution  of  this  fund. 

(Sections  11  to  18,  inclusive,  relate  only  to  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School.) 

Sec.  19.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified, 
this  the  8th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1907. 
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A  STATE-WIDE  BOND  ACT  FOR  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS* 

AN  ACT  TO  PEEMIT  COUNTIES,  TOWNSHIPS  AND 
■CERTAIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  ISSUE  BONDS 
TO  BUILD  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  any 
county  in  the  state  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  order  an  election  after  thirty  days'  notice 
at  the  Court  House  door  and  a  publication  of  four  weeks  in 
some  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  to  be  held  in  any 
county,  township  or  school  district,  which  embraces  an  in- 
corporated town  or  city,  or  in  which  there  is  maintained  a 
public  high  school,  to  ascertain  whether  the  voters  in  said 
county,  township  or  school  district  are  in  favor  of  issuing 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building,  rebuilding  and  repairing 
school  houses  and  furnishing  the  same  with  suitable  equip- 
ment. The  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est they  are  to  bear,  which  shall  not  be  more  than  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
bonds  are  to  run,  which  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-years, 
and  the  maximum  tax  that  may  be  levied,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  and  ninety  cents 
on  the  poll,  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  j^etition  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  in  the  order  for  the  election  made  by 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  In  no  case  shall  the 
bonds  authorized  under  this  act  for  an  entire  county  exceed 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  for  a  township 
or  school  district  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  but 
the  bonds  for  a  township  or  school  district  may  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bonds  for  the  entire  county. 

Sec.  2.  The  election  for  an  entire  county  shall  be  held 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  general  elections 
as  near  as  may  be,  and  if  for  a  township  or  school  district, 
then  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  elections  in 
special  tax  districts  as  prescribed  in  Section  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  Revisal  of  one  thousand  nine 


*  Ratified  February  26,  1915. 
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hundred  and  five;  but  where  the  election  be  for  a  county  or 
for  a  township  or  school  district  a  new  registration  shall  be 
ordered.  At  said  election  those  favoring  the  issuance  of 
bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  shall  vote  a  ballot  on 
which  shall  be  printed  the  words  "For  School  House  Bonds," 
and  those  who  are  opposed  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall 
be  printed  the  words  "Against  School  House  Bonds."  The 
expenses  of  holding  such  elections  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote 
"For  School  House  Bonds,"  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Board  of  Cornniissioners  to  issue  bonds  not  exceeding 
the  amount  specified  in  the  order  of  election  as  the  County 
Board  of  Education  may  request,  and  shall  thereafter  an- 
nually levy,  a  sufficient  tax  not  exceeding  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  order  of  election  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds 
and  create  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and 
interest  on  said  bonds  when  they  fall  due. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  bonds  when  so  issued  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  County  Board  of  Education,  who  shall  sell  the  same  for 
mot  less  than  par  and  hold  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  building  fund  if  the  election  be  for  the  entire  county 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  or  school  district  in  which 
the  election  was  held.  The  said  fund  shall  be  paid  out  upon 
the  order  of  the  committee  or  trustees  of  the  township  or 
school  district  to  which  the  fund  belongs,  and  upon  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education  if  the  fund  belongs  to  the  entire 
county.  The  sinking  fund  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be 
invested  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  safe  securities 
or  may  be  deposited  in  the  bank  that  will  pay  as  much  as 
four  per  cent  per  annum  compounded  quarterly,  and  will 
give  a  sufficient  bond  for  the  safety  of  such  deposit. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  taxes  levied  hereunder  shall  be  collected 
by  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  collection  of 
other  taxes,  and  they  shall  in  respect  thereto  be  liable  official- 
ly as  well  as  personally  to  all  requirements  of  the  law  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed  for  the  faithful  collection  and 
payment  of  other  county  taxes. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL* 

H.   A.    SHIRLEY 

The  Committee  recommends  that  this  work  shall  be  di- 
vided into  four  grades,  to  be  known  as  First  Preparatory, 
Second  Preparatory,  Third  and  Fourth;  that  there  be  class 
work  in  each  grade,  to  accompany  the  actual  piano  playing 
work  of  the  private  lessons,  when  the  construction  of  scales, 
arpeggios,  and,  in  fact,  all  general  work  shall  be  taken  up, 
thus  saving  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

FIRST    PREPARATORY 

Arm,  hand  and  wrist  foundation  work;  good  hand  posi- 
tion and  finger  action,  combined  with  wrist  and  arm  training. 

Trill  exercise,  two  notes  to  a  count,  M.  M.  60. 

All  major  scales,  one  octave,  separate  hands,  good  legato 
touch  in  quarter  notes  not  to  exceed  M.  M.  80. 

Arpeggios  in  major  and  minor  triads,  hands  alternating, 
beginning  with  left  hand  ascending  and  right  hand  descend- 
ing from  key  tone. 

Studies  suggested :  Mrs.  Virgil's  Melodious  Studies,  Book 
1:  Kohler,  Op.  218;  Margaret  Martin's  Rhythm  Pictures; 
Duvernoy,  Op.  176. 

Hans  Harthan's  Childhood  Days  for  reading. 

Pieces  suggested:  Dennee,  Petite  Valse;  Gurlitt,  The 
Fair;  Dutton,  Rain  Pitter  Patters. 

SECOND  PREPARATORY 

Further  development  of  technical  work. 

Trill  exercise,  two  notes,  M.  M.  100. 

Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  two  octaves,  separate 
hands,  one  and  two  notes,  M.  M.  60. 

Triads  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios,  alternating,  not 
faster  than  one  note,  M.  M.  80. 

Studies  suggested:  Kohler,  Op.  242;  Gurlitt,  Op.  197; 
Mrs.  Gaynor,  First  Tear  Pedal  Studies. 

Pieces    suggested:    Heller    L' Avalanche    and    Curious 


*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Music  Teachers'  Association 
on  the  Standardization  of  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools — H.  A.  Shirley,  Chairman, 
Mrs.    W.   J.    Ferrell,    Miss   Martha   A.    Dowd. 
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Story;  Gurlitt,  Wanderer's  Song;  Schumann,  Merry  Peas- 
ant. 

Sight  reading:  Josef  Low,  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

THIRD   PREPARATORY 

Further  development  of  technical  work. 

Trill  exercise,  four  notes,  M.  M.  80. 

Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  two  octaves,  hands  sep- 
arate, one,  two  and  four  notes,  M.  M.  60.  Hands  together, 
one  note,  M.  M.  60. 

Triads,  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  arpeggios,  al- 
ternating, M.  M.  60. 

Studies  suggested :  Burgmuller,  Op.  100 ;  Kohler,  Op.  50, 
at  speed;  Concone,  Development  of  the  Singing  Tone. 

Pieces  suggested:  Mayer,  Butterflies;  Dennee,  Chase  of 
the  Butterfly;  Selections  from  Schumann's  Album  for  the 
Young. 

Sight  reading:  Easy  Selections. 

FOURTH  PREPARATORY 

Trill  exercise,  four  notes,  M.  M.  100. 

Major  and  harmonic  scales,  four  octaves,  M.  M.  84.  A 
knowledge  of  melodic  minor  scales. 

Arpeggios,  one,  two  and  four  notes,  M.  M.  60. 

Studies  suggested :  Duvernoy,  Op.  120  (five  at  speed) ; 
Heller,  Op.  47;  Czerny,  Op.  636. 

Pieces  suggested:  Priml,  Melody;  Schytte,  Hide  and 
Seek;  Thome,  Simple  Aveu;  Handrock,  Scherzino;  Schar- 
wenka,  Barcarolle. 

Sight  reading:  D'Ourville,  Piano  Duets. 

The  term  grade  is  used  instead  of  year,  the  committee 
feeling  that  the  work  of  each  grade  should  be  satisfactorily 
completed  before  going  on  with  the  next. 
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U.  D.  G  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Educational  Committee  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  announces  below  the  scholarships  which 
are  open  in  1915  to  all  the  States  in  which  the  U.  D.  C.  is 
organized,  and  a  few  others  open  only  to  the  North  Carolina 
Division. 

The  following  scholarships  are  announced: 

GENERAL  U.  D.   C.   SCHOLARSHIPS   OPEN   FOR  COMPETITION 
SEPTEMBER,   1915 

1.  University  of  North  Carolina   $  60.00 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  No.  1  50.00 

3.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  No.  2  50.00 

4.  University  of   Alabama    60.00 

5.  "Alice    Bristol"    1,000.00 

6.  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,   No.   1    190.00 

7.  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,   No.  2    190.00 

8.  Washington   Seminary,   No.  1    150.00 

9.  Stonewall  Jackson  College   (one  in  each  State)..  50.00 

10.  Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina 120.00 

11.  Agnes   Scott  College   75.00 

12.  Noble   Institute    65.00 

Tenure.  All  these  are  open  for  four  years,  except  "Alice 
Bristol"  and  Agnes  Scott  which  are  limited  to  one  year  each. 

Candidates.  Each  division  can  enter  only  three  candi- 
dates for  any  one  scholarship.  ~No  State  may  present  candi- 
dates for  more  than  six  scholarships. 

Qualifications  for  Applicants.  Applicants  must  possess 
the  following  qualifications :  They  must  be  at  least  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  promise  of  rubust  health,  ability  to  pass 
entrance  examinations,  proof  of  inability  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion, lineal  descendant  of  Confederate  veteran,  endorsed  by 
president  of  division  and  chairman  State  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation.   Applications  must  be  filed  by  May  1,  1915. 

Division  Scholarships  open  1915 : 

Oxford  College,  Oxford,   (amount  not  stated)    $ 

University   of    Virginia    115.00 

State   Normal  College,  Greensboro    150.00 

Trinity  College,   (Electrical  engineering)    
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The  qualifications  for  the  division  scholarships  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  general  scholarships. 

Any  one  interested  in  any  of  these  scholarships  should 
write  to  Miss  Annie  Jean  Gash,  Chairman  Educational  Com- 
mittee, iSTorth  Carolina  Division  U.  D.  C,  Pisgah  Forest, 
North  Carolina. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  NEAR  AND  FAR 

L.    A.    WILLIAMS 

A  uniform  system  of  public  education  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished throughout  China.  A  presidential  mandate  has  re- 
cently been  issued  instructing  the  minister  of  education  to 
prepare  the  way  for  such  a  system  following  largely  Western 
ideas  in  the  matter.  Thus  will  the  children  of  China  come 
into  their  own. 


A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
legislature  calling  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  from  46  to 
9.  The  tendency  toward  small;  efficient,  working  school 
boards  is  increasing. 


Three  states,  Montana,  Alabama  and  West  Virginia  have 
introduced  bills  at  this  present  legislature  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  teacher  training  courses  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  This  sort  of  work  badly  needs  enlarging  in 
North  Carolina  but  the  temper  of  the  recent  legislature 
was  not  conducive  to  such  a  movement. 


It  is  a  sad  comment  on  American  education  that : 

Six  States  in  the  Union  have  no  compulsory  school  law. 

Six  States  permit  children  under  14  years  of  age  to  work 
in  factories. 

Fifteen  States  have  exemptions  to  their  child  labor  laws 
which  practically  nullify  the  fourteen-year  limit. 

This  condition  is  so  bad  in  fact  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  finding  it  necessary  to  step  in  and  enact  a  nation-wide 
child-labor  law. 

The  Whiteville,  N.  C,  High  School  finds  it  very  much 
worth  while  to  assist  the  school  officials  in  adding  to  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  County  Teachers'  meetings  by  fur- 
nishing music  and  assisting  in  entertaining.  More  of  the 
high  schools  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  educational 
meetings  of  the  county. 
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The  talking  machine  as  an  educational  factor  in  the 
schools  has  come  to  stay.  Every  week  and  sometimes  daily 
one  sees  newspaper  accounts  of  entertainments  given  and 
money  raised  for  school  purposes  by  a  Victrola  concert.  Not 
the  least  .benefit  is  the  opportunity  given  pupils  and  patrons 
to  hear  first  class  music. 


The  Jamestown  High  School  building  in  Guilford  county 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Nothing  daunted  the  officials 
have  set  about  the  making  plans  for  rebuilding.  Citizens  in 
North  Carolina  have  learned  that  the  high  school  is  a  neces- 
sity for  any  community. 


It  costs  Providence,  R.  I.,  $47.42  per  year  per  pupil  for 
its  high  school  education.  It  cost  North  Carolina,  on  the 
average  in  its  state-aided  high  schools  for  1913-14,  $26.55 
for  all  expenses  based  on  enrollment  or  $23.14  for  teachers 
only. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rible European  war  the  question  of  education  comes  to  the 
fore.  The  troops  of  Albania  which  sometime  ago  invaded 
Serbia  are  from  a  nation  sadly  in  need  of  education  and 
earnestly  seeking  for  it.  The  vindictive  character  of  the 
Albanian  people  is  giving  way  to  the  arousal  of  a  strong  na- 
tional consciousness  and  the  leaders  are  earnestly  seeking 
education  for  the  people.  Here  is  an  entire  nation  eager  to 
"follow  the  gleam." 


Scores  of  thinking  people  honestly  believe  that  because 
country  children  live  so  much  in  the  open  air  they  are  not 
therefore  deserving  of  medical  inspection.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  rural  schools  in  a  North  Dakota  county  revealed  in  a 
single  school  such  conditions  as  the  following : 

No.  pupils   examined    134 

No.  having  enlarged  glands  24 

No.  having  nervous  diseases   4 

No.  having  cardiac  diseases   14 

No.  having  pulmonary  diseases   2 
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No  having  skin   diseases    4 

No.  having  eye  defects   (pronounced)    19 

No.  having  ear  defects   (pronouced)    3 

No.  having  defective  nasal  breathing  4 

No.  having  adenoids    59 

No.  having  enlarged  tonsils   72 

No.  having  decayed  teeth  83 

Total  having  some  physical  defect  125 

When  shall  we  learn  to  conserve  the  health  of  our  boys 
and  girls  ? 


From  February  22nd  to  27th  the  Superintendents  of  the 
United  States  met  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  earnestly  considered 
the  problems  vitally  relating  to  the  welfare  of  our  25,000,000 
school  children  in  the  United  States. 

The  program  and  reports  of  the  meeting  show  very  clearly 
that  the  spirit  of  fitting  our  schools  to  the  children,  and  not 
the  reverse,  has  come  to  pervade  our  entire  educational 
thought.  As  was  so  clearly  brought  out  and  so  strongly  em- 
phasized at  Charlotte,  1ST.  C,  in  November,  1914, — the  one 
sacred  thing  in  school  is  the  child.  When  we  learn  this  les- 
son and  learn  to  apply  it  in  our  curricula,  daily  programs, 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  we  may  hope  for  rapid 
strides  along  the  pedagogical  highway. 


The  School  Review  for  February  furnishes  a  few  an- 
swers to  examination  questions  given  by  candidate-teachers 
in  Illinois.  Among  them  we  find  the  following  startling  and 
amusing  facts. 

Idaho  borders  the  Missouri  River  and  is  famed  for  its 
wheat;  Main  also  borders  the  Missouri  and  its  chief  agri- 
cultural crop  is  iron, — its  capital  is  Augustus.  Florida  and 
Louisiana  likewise  border  the  Missouri  river  while  South 
Dakota  farmers  raise  cotton  as  their  chief  crop. 

The  human  body  suffers  likewise  since  these  candidate- 
teachers  state  that : 

Cartilage  is  a  small  compartment  where  blood  corpuscles 
are  stored ;  bile  is  a  covering  of  the  bones ;  the  dermis  is  one 
of  the  muscles  of  the  brain;  the  trachea  is  a  lump  which  is 
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formed  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  is  known  as  the  Adam's 
apple. 

These  are  replies  from  men  and  women  who  would  un- 
blushingly  take  public  money  as  teachers  of  boys  and  girls. 
Is  there  need  for  professional  protection  from  such  quacks 
and  shysters  ? 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Parker,  S.  C. — Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 
Pages  xxv  +  522.     Price,  $1.50.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1915. 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  subjects  has  no  longer 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  consider  general  methods  in  high 
school  instruction.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  supply- 
ing to  the  secondary  school  teachers  the  principles  which  un- 
derly  high  school  methods. 

The  viewpoint  is  decidedly  refreshing.  The  author  dis- 
tinguishes and  briefly  discusses  five  types  of  learning.  The 
different  subjects  which  make  up  the  high  school  program  of 
study  are  classified  under  one  of  these  five  types  of  learning. 
Prom  experimental  psychology,  or  in  cases  where  authority 
from  this  source  is  lacking,  from  authoritative  opinion,  the 
principles  of  method  for  teaching  each  of  these  types  are  de- 
termined and  stated.  The  reason  for  distinguishing  a  fifth 
type  of  learning  is  not  clear. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  similar  study 
of  some  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  high  school  teacher. 
Economy  in  learning,  individual  differences,  supervised 
study,  methods  in  the  science  laboratory,  questioning,  lesson 
plans  and  standards  for  measuring  the  results  of  teaching  are 
some  of  the  topics  treated.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  plans  for  observing  pupils  and  the  teaching  of 
others. 

The  utility  of  the  book  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  more 
time  and  space  were  devoted  to  the  making  of  specific  appli- 
cation of  principles  and  less  to  so  exhaustive  a  discussion  of 
the  experimental  investigation  out  of  which  the  principles 
grow.     (e.  g.  Chapter  VI,  chapter  XV). 

Again  the  book  evidently  assumes  that  the  high  school 
teacher  is  professionally  trained  and  needs  only  suggestion 
rather  than  specific  assistance.  The  assumption  is  not  jus- 
tifiable by  fact.  It  is  recognized  that  this  text  claims  only 
to  set  up  principles,  but  to  be  of  real  and  immediate  use  to 
the  teacher  it  needs  more  cases  of  principles  applied. 

A  most  excellent  and  discriminating  bibliography  is  given 
at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  The  principal  points  made  in 
the  chapter  are  summarized  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at 
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the  close.  The  typographical  work  is  good  but  the  use  of 
glazed  paper  makes  reading  of  the  book  by  artificial  light 
very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

All  in  all  it  is  an  excellent  pioneer  effort.  It  sets  an 
example,  it  attempts  to  meet  a  need,  and  succeeds  to  a  degree. 
Any  earnest  teacher  of  the  high  school  branches  will  find  it 
stimulating,  suggestive,  worthy  of  careful  study 

L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 


Stout,  J.  E.     The  High  School.    Pp.  xx  +  318.    Heath, 
1914.    Price  $1.25. 

There  is  a  growing  consciousness  among  educators  that 
the  end  and  aim  of  school  work  is  not  only  intellectual  but 
social  in  character.  The  child  is  more  than  a  brain,  he  is 
also  an  individual  living  in  a  world  with  other  individuals. 
At  no  time  in  the  development  of  children  are  the  social  in- 
stincts more  perceptible  and  susceptible  than  during  the  high 
school  age.  The  organization  and  administration  of  the  high 
school,  therefore,  demand  consideration  from  the  social  view- 
point. 

Professor  Stout  has  very  fully  stated  his  opinion  on  the 
various  questions  concerned  with  such  a  view  of  the  high 
school  as  a  factor  in  American  life.  Hastily  summarizing, 
in  one  chapter,  present  changes  in  social  and  educational  con- 
ditions, he  devotes  seven  chapters  to  setting  forth  his  opinion 
as  to  the  function  of  the  high  school  in  view  of  these  condi- 
tions. Keeping  this  same  situation  in  mind,  he  clearly 
states  his  thoughts  and  theory  as  to  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  high  school,  discussing  the  matter  under 
the  general  heads  of: — The  Intellectual  Organization,  and 
The  Social  Organization. 

The  present  conditions  are  well  stated.  The  neglected 
phase  of  high  school  education  adapted  to  girls  is  well  han- 
dled. The  meagre  equipment  of  the  average  high  school  and 
the  deficient  training  of  the  teachers  is  prominently  set  forth. 
The  need  for  change  and  for  reorganization  is  duly  consider- 
ed as  is  also  the  power  of  the  social  viewpoint  in  governing 
the  school. 
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But  why  the  one  man  opinion?  The  hook  contains  no 
bibliography  and  not  a  single  exact  reference  to  the  already 
voluminous  writings  on  the  social  phase  of  education.  It  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  opinion  of  a  single  individual.  To 
he  sure  the  thought  is  clear  and  sane,  the  statements  well 
balanced  and  logical,  but  does  this  make  the  book  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  already  overwritten  high  school  problem  ? 

The  high  school  teachers  on  the  firing-line  know  only 
too  well  the  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  of  the  high  school, 
as  at  present  organized,  in  meeting  present-day  community 
needs.  They  are  asking,  seeking,  struggling  for  definite  and 
exact  plans,  worked  out  from  experience,  by  which  they  may 
better  connect  their  work  with  the  community  life  around 
them.  They  need  a  book  of  positive  suggestion  in  solving 
their  problems. 

L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina 


The  General  Education  Board  .  Pages  xv  -\-  240.  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  1915. 

This  very  creditable  volume  is  an  account  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Education  Board  from  1902-1914.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  subject-matter,  32  full 
page  illustrations,  and  31  maps. 

The  history  of  the  General  Education  Board  shows  how 
it  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  on  January  15, 
1902.  The  general  object  of  the  corporation  is  set  forth  in  the 
charter:  "the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United 
States  of  America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sect  or  creed." 
This  incorporation  by  act  of  Congress  took  place  on  January 
12,  1903. 

While  the  Board  has  access,  under  the  authority  conferred 
in  its  charter,  to  the  whole  field  of  education,  its  range  of 
activities  has  been  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  education  in  the  South. 

In  connection  with  the  Board's  activities  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Board  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  co-operation,  not  of  dictation.     It  has  co-operated 
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with  all  organizations  and  agencies  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  education.    It  has  sought  no  authority. 

Chapter  II  of  the  book  gives  the  resources  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Board,  showing  the  resources  to  be  $33,939,- 
156.89,  and  its  expenditures  up  to  June  30,  1914,  as  $15,- 
894,364.89. 

Chapter  III  discusses  Farm  Demonstrations.  The  prob- 
lem of  education  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  question  of 
sufficient  money.  The  South  has  a  rural  population.  The 
people,  therefore,  are  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  Farm- 
ing in  the  South  has  been  unprofitable,  and  money  has  not 
been  available  for  educational  purposes.  The  Education 
Board  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  improve  south- 
ern agriculture,  and  adopted  as  its  means  of  effecting  this 
change,  farm  demonstrations.  In  this  work  the  Board  co- 
operated closely  and  actively  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  work  of  that  Department  being 
so  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  From  1903- 
1914,  the  Government  spent  $1,922,300.52;  the  General 
Education  Board,  $925, 750;  and  southern  farmers  them- 
selves, $1,069,405.25,  on  these  farm  demonstrations,  and  the 
results  were  truly  marvelous. 

The  welfare  of  the  South  educationally  depends  upon 
improved  economic  efficency,  and  if  space  permitted  it  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  show  at  length  the  educational  inter- 
pretation of  the  demonstration  movement. 

In  Chapter  IV,  Secondary  Education,  a  statement  of  con- 
ditions is  given  as  they  existed  after  the  Civil  War.  There 
had  been  great  improvement  in  secondary  education  in  the 
South,  and,  to  accelerate  this  progress,  the  Board  offered  to 
make  appropriations  to  the  several  state  universities  to  defray 
the  exjoenses — including  salary  of  a  professor  of  secondary 
education  who  should  be  a  regular  member  of  the  university 
faculty  and  whose  "main  and  principal  work  shall  be  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  establishment 
of  public  high  schools  not  now  in  existence;  to  visit  such 
places  and  to  endeavor  to  organize  in  such  places  public  high 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state ;  to  endeavor 
to  create  in  such  communities  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
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permanently  sustain  such  high  schools,  and  to  place  the  high 
schools  under  such  local  leadership  as  shall  give  them  intelli- 
gent and  wise  direction,  and  he  and  the  university  shall  ex- 
ercise a  fostering  care  over  such  institutions."  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Board  has  spent  in  the  several  Southern  States, 
$242,861.09.  These  professors  of  secondary  education,  have 
rendered  genuine  service  in  solving  three  large  problems: 
the  high  school  curriculum,  college  relationship  and  high 
school  consolidation. 

Chapter  V.  Colleges  and  Universities.  In  dealing  with 
higher  institutions  of  learning  the  Board  has  put  no  pressure 
on  any  institution  with  a  view  to  influencing  its  course  of 
action,  nor  has  it  interferred  with  the  internal  management 
of  any  institution.  The  institutions  assisted  have  been  sole- 
ly responsible  for  their  conduct.  The  Board  has  considered 
the  laws  of  college  growth  in  making  its  appropriations,  these 
laws  being:  the  importance  of  location,  relationship  of  the 
college  to  a  religious  denomination,  the  matter  of  endow- 
ments.    The  Board's  policy  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

"1.     Preference  for  centres  of  wealth  and  population  as 
the  pivots  of  the  systems. 

2.  Systematic  and  helpful  co-operation  with  religious 
denominations. 

3.  Concentration  of  gifts  in  the  form  of  endowment." 
The  appropriations  of  the  Board  to  Southern  States  have 

been  $3,052,625,  the  entire  sum  to  be  raised  by  institutions 
assisted  being  $12,199,677.  Of  this  amount  North  Caro- 
lina has  received  $379,416. 

In  the  discussion  of  Medical  Education,  Chapter  VI,  it 
is  shown  how  the  Board  has  co-operated  to  put  medical  edu- 
cation upon  a  strictly  professional,  scientific  basis,  eliminat- 
ing the  practitioner  and  securing  full-time  teachers  for  medi- 
cal instruction. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  deal  in  a  helpful  and  sympathetic 
way  with  rural  education  and  Negro  education,  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  also  what  remains  to  be  done. 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  lit- 
erature. It  points  out  in  an  unassuming  yet  direct  and 
straightforward  manner  what  the  General  Education  Board 
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had  done  for  education — an  achievement  worthy  of  highest 
praise  and  commendation. 


J.  Henky  Highsmith. 


Wake  Forest  College. 


KlNNE  AND  COOLET. FOODS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGE- 
MENT. Pages  xv  -J-  400.  Macmillan.  Price  $1.10  to 
schools. 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  text  books  on  Home 
Economics  a  choice  of  one  must  be  made  which  will  fulfill 
the  needs  of  both  laboratory  and  class  room  work.  Since 
the  cost  of  textbooks  must  be  considered,  a  required  labora- 
tory manual  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  high  school 
work,  as  a  class  book  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  reci- 
tation is  necessary.  This  book  should  also  establish  the  fun- 
damental principles  to  be  carried  out  in  practice  in  the  labora- 
tory under  the  personal  supervision  and  instruction  of  the 
teacher. 

A  laboratory  manual  giving  specific  directions  and  sug- 
gestions would  be  very  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  she  can  adapt 
them  to  the  situation.  Martha  L.  Metcalf's  "Food  and 
Cookery"  published  by  the  Indianapolis  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Company  offers  such  a  book  which  is  quite  complete. 

Kinne  and  Cooley's  Foods  and  Household  Management, 
however,  meets  in  detail  the  above  requirements  for  a  class 
room  textbook  in  cooking.  It  has  been  written  from  the 
practical  viewpoint  of  the  subject  by  trained  and  experienced 
women. 

The  table  of  contents  includes  excellent  plans  and  sug- 
gestions for  kitchens  and  their  equipment,  a  discussion  on 
stoves  and  fuel,  general  principles  of  food  preparation  and 
table  serving,  including  a  detailed  study  of  the  five  food  prin- 
ciples and  foods  in  each  class.  The  financial  aspect  of  the 
household  is  also  included  in  a  discussion  on  the  cost  and 
purchase  of  foods  and  a  household  budget.  The  proper 
methods  of  cleaning  and  laundering  are  also  taken  up  in  a 
splendid  way,  that  can  be  caried  out  in  the  Laboratory. 

Considering  the  book  with  the  idea  of  using  it  in  JSTorth 
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Carolina  it  lias  one  big  drawback,  but  one  which  is  found  in 
all  the  Home  Economics  textbooks  which  are  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  written  from  a  northern  viewpoint 
and  requires  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
adapt  it  to  southern  conditions  of  living  and  ways  of  cooking. 
It  is  also  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  city  rather  than  rural 
schools.  Not  withstanding  these  objections,  it  is  listed  as  the 
best  textbook  for  high  school  use  up  to  the  present  date. 

Miss  Beth  Pryor. 
Cary  High  School. 


CuBBERLEY,   E.    P. STATE   EDUCATIONAL   REORGANIZATION. 

Pp.  xx  +  250.     Macmillan,  1914.     Price  $1.25. 

During  times  of  political  upheaval  and  readjustment, 
regularly  appear  treatises  on  ideal  forms  of  government. 
The  tendency  has  passed  over  into  these  times  of  educational 
stress  and  strain.  More's  Utopian  scheme  has  never  been 
realized  but  the  stimulation  it  afforded  to  political  thought 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  educational  thought  along  administrative  lines  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

Dr.  Cubberley  here  presents  the  ideal  educational  code  as 
worked  out  for  the  hypothetical  state  of  Osceola.  This  newly 
formed  state  is  presumably  located  somewhere  in  the  middle 
West;  has  a  mixed  population;  is  eager  to  present  the  best 
possible  educational  advantage  to  its  children.  With  this  as 
a  medium,  there  is  expressed  in  concrete  form  certain  funda- 
mental principles  with  which  the  administration  of  public 
education  is  concerned. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of 
Osceola  toward  the  county  unit  of  school  organization.  This 
hypothetical  state  has  done  away  entirely  with  all  township 
or  local  tax  districts  and  established  a  solid  county  unit  for 
the  administration  of  the  public  schools,  while  at  the  same 
time  amply  providing  for  encouragement  of  local  initiative 
and  growth. 

All  through  the  book  the  discussions  and  suggestions  of  the 
hypothetical  Educational  Code  Commission  are  given  in  the 
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form  of  footnotes.  Here  are  presented  the  varying  opinions 
from  the  very  best  educational  thought  on  mooted  points  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  administration  of  public 
schools. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the  Utopian  educational 
scheme  here  worked  out  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  keeping 
schools  and  politics  in  two  very  distinct  and  separate  compart- 
ments. This  is  done  by  making  educational  appointments, 
nominations,  elections  or  promotions  dependent  upon  pro- 
fessional ability  and  efficiency  rather  than  upon  ability  and 
willingness  to  deliver  votes  at  election  time. 

It  is  candidly  an  ideal  system  under  ideal  conditions. 
It  is  unique  among  books  of  this  sort  in  that  so  many  of  the 
practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  plan  have  been  fore- 
seen and  provision  made  for  overcoming  them.  The  book 
gives  evidence  of  broad  experience,  keen  insight,  careful  ob- 
servation and  penetrating  far-sightedness.  To  supervisors, 
superintendents,  administrators,  school  committeemen  and 
legislators  the  book  is  a  necessity.  It  is  not  the  last  word  in 
educational  administration  but  it  is  bound  to  stimulate 
thought  and  discussion  among  live  schoolmen. 

L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
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/  believe  that  the  Country,  which  God  made,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  City, 
which  man  made;  that  life  out-of-doors  and  in  touch  with  the  earth  is  the  natural 
life  of  a  man.  I  believe  that  work  is  work  wherever  we  find  it,  but  that  work  with 
Nature  is  more  inspiring  than  work  with  the  most  intricate  machinery.  I  believe 
that  the  dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on  what  you  do,  but  on  how  you  do  it;  that  op- 
portunity comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm  as  often  as  to  the  boy  in  the  city;  that  life  is 
larger  and  freer  and  happier  on  the  farm  than  in  the  town;  that  my  success  depends 
not  upon  my  location,  but  upon  myself — not  upon  my  dreams,  but  upon  what  I 
actually  do — not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck.  I  believe  in  working  when  you  work, 
and  in  playing  when  you  play,  and  in  giving  and  demanding  a  square  deal  in  every 
act  of  life. — Edwin  Osgood  Grover. 
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Sill  .  illolli  3lH  ilia 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  North:  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


A  Rational  Basis  of  Certification 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  amended  law  govern- 
ing the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  the  state 
board  of  examiners  has  recently  adopted  some  progressive 
regulations  that  will  tend  to  put  high  school  teaching  on 
both  a  rational  and  professional  basis.  Certainly  the  new 
requirements  are  more  nearly  rational  than  any  that  have 
heretofore  been  adopted,  or  any  that  have  heretofore  seemed 
feasible.  The  main  provisions  of  the  new  requirements  for 
the  high  school  principal's  certificate  are  in  general  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  There  will  be  two  distinct  parts  of  the  examination, 
academic  and  'professional. 

2.  An  applicant  may  secure  this  certificate  without  ex- 
amination on  the  basis  of  training,  as  explained  below,  or  by 
examination. 

3.  Graduates  of  institutions  of  standard  grade  may  be 
excused  from  examination  in  the  academic  branches ;  and,  if 
they  have  had  five  hours  of  professional  work  in  an  approved 
department  of  education,  as  explained  below,  three  hours  of 
which  has  been  in  secondary  education,  they  may  also  be  ex- 
cused from  examination  on  the  professional  work,  and  thus 
secure  the  principal's  certificate  without  any  examination 
whatsoever. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  high  school  principal 
should  have  had  training  in  the  academic  branches  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  an 
institution  of  standard  grade  and  at  least  one  year  of  pro- 
fessional work  in  an  approved  department  of  education  or 
pedagogy.  No  department  of  education  will  be  approved 
that  does  not  have  at  least  one  well  trained  instructor  of 
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professorial  rank  giving  his  full   time  to  the  work   of  the 
department. 

4.  Applicants  for  the  high  school  principal's  certificate 
who  are  not  graduates  may  secure  the  certificate  by  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  the  required  academic  and  pro- 
fessional subjects. 

5.  Formal  application  for  the  certificate,  as  heretofore, 
accompanied  by  a  certified  transcript  of  the  applicant's  col- 
lege record  will  be  required  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  examiners.  It  should,  of  course,  be  added 
that  the  board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  the  record  of  any 
applicant,  even  though  he  be  a  graduate,  and  require  a  par- 
tial or  complete  examination  of  him  in  case  his  record  is 
notoriously  poor. 

6.  The  applicant's  first  certificate  is  issued  for  one  year 
and  is  called  the  Preliminary  Certificate.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year's  work  the  holder  of  a  preliminary  certificate,  by 
presenting  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  under  whom 
he  has  served,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  showing  his  work 
has  been  of  an  approved  order,  may  have  his  preliminary 
certificate  converted  into  the  Regular  Certificate  good  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  the 
regular  certificate  may  be  renewed  for  a  term  of  three  years 
either  on  the  basis  of  examination  on  a  professional  reading 
course  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  or  without  examination 
on  the  basis  of  further  professional  study.  The  regular 
certificate  may  be  renewed  any  number  of  times  in  this 
way. 

7.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  or  at  the  time  of  the  second 
renewal,  if  the  applicant  has  shown  superior  ability  and  has 
completed  further  professional  work,  say  equal  to  that  re- 
quired for  a  master's  degree  in  education,  the  regular  certi- 
ficate may  be  converted  into  a  Life  Certificate. 

The  requirements  for  the  assistant  high  school  teacher's 
certificate  are  in  general  similar  to  those  for  the  principal's 
certificate,  though  the  academic  and  professional  require- 
ments are  not  altogether  so  high.  Full  details  with  explicit 
directions  and  instructions  will  be  worked  out  by  the  board 
and  published  early  in  the  fall. 
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Under  the  new  plan  the  high  school  teacher  is  afforded 
constant  incentive  to  improve  himself  and  is  rewarded  for 
such  improvement  by  a  longer  term  and  higher  grade  certifi- 
cate. To  one  who  looks  only  superficially  at  this  new  scheme 
adopted  by  the  board  it  may  appear  that  it  is  burdened  with 
mechanical  requirements  and  unnecessary  details ;  yet  this 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  The  plan  is  indeed  simple,  fair,  and 
rational;,  and  the  alert  and  progressive  high  school  teachers 
of  the  state  will  welcome  it  with  hearty  approval. 

High  School  Funds  Apportioned  on  a  New  Basis 

The  new  plan  of  apportioning  the  state  appropriation  to 
the  public  high  schools  set  forth  in  Superintendent  Joyner's 
letter  of  June  29th,  published  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  this 
fund  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  The  single  basis  of  appor- 
tionment heretofore  followed  placed  the  small  school  in  a 
backward  community  practically  on  an  equality  with  the 
large  school  in  a  more  progressive  community,  and  this  gave 
the  small  school  an  unfair  advantage  in  thus  allowing  it  to 
share  so  nearly  equally  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  The 
new  plan  encourages  all  alike  by  furnishing  all  schools,  large 
and  small,  the  stimulus  of  an  increased  apportionment  for 
increased  attendance  and  increased  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  small  schools  have  complained  that  the  new 
plan  of  apportioning  the  funds  will  work  a  hardship  on  them, 
and  some  of  them  may  have  to  be  discontinued.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  purpose  of  the  new  scheme  to  work  a  hardship 
on  any  school  or  to  put  into  effect  regulations  that  will  drive 
any  of  them  out  of  business.  It  is  true  that  fifty  of  the 
schools  did  not  last  year  make  an  attendance  of  twenty,  which 
is  required  under  the  amended  law,  and  these  fifty  schools 
are  on  probation  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  fall  term. 
If  they  make  the  attendance  during  that  period  the  minimum 
apportionment  of  $200  will  be  continued,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  one  of  them  should  not  make  it.  There 
are  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  in  abundance  in  all  our 
country  districts,  and  any  school  that  is  really  anxious  to 
serve  these  young  men  and  women  should  find  no  difficulty 
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in  making  the  required  average  daily  attendance.  Those 
that  are  content  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing  beyond  merely 
providing  for  local  needs  will  probably  go  to  the  wall;  but 
no  school  that  is  really  and  earnestly  striving  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  established  need  have  any  fear  of 
failure. 

Quo  Usque  Tandem! 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  had  so  much  to  say  from 
time  to  time  about  the  keeping  of  records  in  our  high  schools 
— complete  and  accurate  records  of  the  work  and  progress  of 
the  school  as  a  whole  and  of  every  pupil  in  the  school — that 
he  fears  he  is  in  danger  of  abusing  the  patience  of  those  who 
read  this  Bulletin.  He  has  decided  this  time  to  give  you  a 
typical  paragraph  from  the  letter  of  a  new  principal  who  has 
just  been  asked  to  make  the  annual  report  for  1914-'15,  which 
his  predecessor  failed  to  make.  Read  what  he  says,  and 
accept  the  statement  of  the  writer,  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
not  at  all  unusual : 

"Under  same  cover  I  am  handing  you  a  very  incomplete 

report  for  the  Public  High  School  for  last 

year.  My  predecessor  had  a  little  misunderstanding  with  the 
committee  and  took  off  with  him  all  records  and  data  which 
would  permit  me  to  make  an  accurate  report." 

Is  Your  Teacher  Licensed? 

Before  electing  the  high  school  principal  and  assistant 
high  school  teachers  committeemen  will  do  well  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  applicants  for  these  positions  hold  the  re- 
quired certificates.  A  little  precaution  in  this  matter  may 
prevent  serious  embarrassment  in  the  fall.  Under  our  public 
school  law  a  teacher  who  does  not  hold  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate for  the  position  he  is  to  fill  cannot  make  a  legal  contract. 
If  he  accepts  work  in  a  state  aided  high  school  before  securing 
the  certificate,  he  need  not  think  the  state  board  of  examiners 
can  help  him  by  granting  a  permit.  He  will  be  held  up  to 
the  same  rigid  requirements  that  others  have  had  to  meet. 
Of  course  a  school  can  retain  a  principal  or  teacher  who  does 
not  hold  the  certificate,  but  in  doing  so  it  has  to  give  up  its 
state  aid. 
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THE  GOOD  TEACHER* 

H.  H.  Williams 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  North   Carolina 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Students: 

I  should  like  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  wish  you 
would  dismiss  from  your  mind  any  feeling  that  you  may  have 
that  you  are  to  listen  to  a  lecture.  My  invitation  to  you  is 
that  we  study  together  the  subject  that  I  think  must  be  of 
deepest  interest  to  each  one  in  the  hall,  "The  Good  Teacher." 
And  I  must  begin  with  a  little  bit  of  pessimism.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  frankly,  we  have  to  admit  that  things  are  not  quite 
what  we  should  like  them  to  be.  My  good  friend  Dr.  Ber- 
nard said  to  me  one  day,  "I  have  caught  up  with  you  at  last. 
Whenever  you  wish  to  make  a  speech  in  the  chapel  you  go 
around  on  the  campus  and  ask  everybody  what  they  are  inter- 
ested in  and  then  you  take  these  answers  and  put  them  to- 
gether and  call  that  a  speech."  Well,  I  think  that  was  a  pret- 
ty keen  observation,  and  I  have  done  that  thing  tonight. 

WHAT   DO    WE   DO    WHEN    WE   EDUCATE   A   MAN  ? 

I  asked  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  professor  of 
science,  what  we  do  when  we  educate  a  man.  What  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher,  the  good  teacher,  when  he  does  his 
work  well  ?  What  do  you  suppose  was  his  answer !  He  said, 
"We  make  him  efficient — an  educated  man  is  an  efficient 
man."  Then  he  looked  at  me  and  I  suppose  something  in  my 
face  suggested  that  he  should  complete  that  by  adding  to  it — 
"I  mean  efficient  along  the  right  lines."  Well,  that  is  an 
interesting  statement.    An  educated  man  is  an  efficient  man. 

I  asked  another  friend,  likewise  a  professor  of  science, 
"What  do  you  do  when  you  educate  a  man  ?"  He  says,  "We 
give  him  the  ability  to  think."  Well,  you  do !  Please  edu- 
cate me.  "Well,  now,"  he  says,  "Is  not  that  what  we  do 
when  we  educate  a  man  ?"    No,  it  is  not  what  I  do. 

I  asked  another  man,  also  a  professor  of  science.  He 
said  that  you  stirred  up  in  a  student  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 


*  A  lecture   delivered   before  the  University   of  North   Carolina   Summer   School 
for  Teachers,  June  22,   1915. 
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You  give  him  the  capacity  to  know  the  truth  if  perchance  he 
should  happen  to  find  it.  That  is  an  educated  man.  The 
man  who  has  the  spirit  of  research. 

Now  is  there  anybody  in  the  hall  who  can  put  these  three 
answers  together  and  find  out  what  we  do  when  we  educate 
a  man  ?  If  so,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  tomorrow.  It  is 
quite  too  much  for  me. 

Let  me  try  to  get  at  my  subject  in  another  way.  Suppose 
I  were  to  ask  you,  who  is  the  biggest  lawyer  in  North  Caro- 
lina? What  would  you  say?  I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody 
in  the  room  that  could  answer  that  question  and  have  confi- 
dence in  his  answer.  I  will  make  it  easier.  Who  is  the  big- 
gest preacher  in  North  Carolina  ?  Well,  I  do  not  get  any 
answer  to  that  question.  Suppose  I  make  it  still  easier.  Who 
is  regarded  the  biggest  physician,  the  greatest  doctor,  in 
North  Carolina?  Well,  I  cannot  answer  any  of  these  three 
questions.  When  I  get  in  a  hard  place  I  generally  go  to  my 
friend,  President  Graham,  and  he  leads  me  out.  I  asked  him 
these  questions  and  he  failed  me.  He  rarely  ever  fails  me, 
but  he  failed  me  on  these  questions.  This  is  the  pessimism 
that  I  referred  to  in  the  beginning.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  biggest  man.  If  there  were  any  biggest  lawyer  in  North 
Carolina,  somebody  would  have  discovered  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  could  hide  himself  under  a  bushel. 

HAVE  WE  CEASED  TO  GROW  MEN  OF  STATE  PROPORTIONS  ? 

Now  my  friends,  let  us  be  frank  tonight.  Have  we  come 
to  this,  that  we  have  ceased  to  grow  men  of  state  proportions  ? 
Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  grow  a  lawyer 
of  North  Carolina  proportions  ?  I  invite  you  to  tell  me  the 
biggest  lawyer  in  Charlotte  if  you  live  there,  or  the  biggest 
lawyer  in  Durham,  if  you  live  there.  We  are  growing  law- 
yers of  city  size.  I  raise  the  question  as  a  teacher,  and  it  in- 
terests me  as  a  teacher.  I  confess  a  certain  pessimism  and 
sense  of  humiliation  when  I  see  that  condition.  It  looks  to 
me,  frankly,  as  if  we  had  ceased  to  grow  men  of  state  pro- 
portions. 
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the  influence  of  war,  poverty,,  and  pedagogy 

Now  if  this  is  the  fact,  I  think  the  subject  which  I  invite 
you  to  study  with  me  to-night  is  a  timely  subject.  Is  it  our 
fault  ?  Not  entirely.  I  want  to  name  three  influences  that 
have  contributed  to  this  unhappy  situation.  The  first  is  our 
terrible  war  which  we  went  through.  Thousands  of  our 
young  men  were  killed.  The  man  who  is  killed  in  battle  is 
generally  the  man  of  imagination,  of  courage,  and  of  daring 
spirit ;  and  who  naturally  leads.  Now  a  large  percentage  of 
the  young  men  of  this  state  who  would  now  be  leaders  in  our 
life  were  killed  in  the  war.  The  men  who  remained  at  home 
are  prudent  men,  prosaic  men,  and  cautious  men.  They  are 
good  fellows  but  they  are  limited  by  their  nature.  In  the 
second  place,  the  war  left  us  very  poor.  The  necessities  for 
physical  existence  must  be  had.  There  was  neither  time  nor 
money  to  spare  for  education.  Hence  very  few  men  gave 
themselves  the  discipline  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

But  more  important  than  these  is  our  pedagogy.  Our 
methods  of  teaching  are  a  curiosity.  Let  me  tell  you  a  funny 
thing  about  our  work  here  in  the  University.  If  a  student 
comes  here  and  expresses  his  purpose  to  specialize  in  Eng- 
lish, we  welcome  him.  Then  we  tell  him  the  requirements. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  are  ?  Well,  English  is  a  language. 
If  a  man  is  to  teach  a  language  and  do  it  in  the  best  way,  it 
would  seem  logical  that  he  study  the  best  of  all  languages. 
To  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  would  seem  a  logical  thing. 
'Not  so.  This  man  can  do  as  he  pleases  about  Greek.  But  he 
must  study  a  science.  ISTo  student  can  graduate  from  the 
University  and  teach  English  unless  he  has  studied  a  science. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  must  a  man  who  makes 
the  teaching  of  language  his  profession  be  compelled  to  study 
a  science  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  men  who  teach  science  in  the 
University  outnumber  the  men  who  teach  language. 

DO    WE    BELIEVE    IN   EDUCATION  ? 

I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
education.  We  are  emotional.  We  are  partisans  of  a  theory. 
We  have  a  scheme.    And  this  scheme  must  prevail.     One  day 
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it  is  "vocational  training;"  then  it  is  "scientific;"  then  it  is 
"classical."  Education — the  full,  free,  profound  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  not  an  article  of  our  faith.  Edu- 
cation does  not  seem  to  be  fundamental  in  our  living.  It  is 
an  instrument  of  social  preferment,  or  official  success,  or 
material  profits.  The  passion  for  truth,  the  persisting  effort 
to  reach  it,  full  confidence  that  it  can  be  attained,  submission 
to  its  sway, — these  are  rare  qualities. 

I  wish  to  be  frank.  Let  us  see  our  task.  The  picture 
seems  to  me  underdrawn  rather  than  overdrawn. 

Is  there  a  way  out  ?  I  have  already  said  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  education.  We  will  take  a  little  "church  educa- 
tion," or  a  little  "University  education," — but  education 
pure  and  simple,  never.  It  makes  a  man  visionary,  or  mater- 
ialistic, or  skeptical.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  what  is  the 
Good  Teacher  to  do  ? 

THE  GRAND  PASSION  OF  THE  GREAT  TEACHER, 

The  French  have  a  fine  phrase — la  grande  passion — the 
grand  passion.  The  Good  Teacher  has  this  grand  passion. 
His  one  desire  is  to  see  the  truth  prevail  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  to  see  the  lives  of  men  illustrating  the  truth  everywhere. 
If  you  have  not  this  passion,  I  can  not  see  why  you  teach 
school.  I  think  you  should  not  try  it.  You  will  not  endure 
the  strain  upon  your  patience,  your  temper,  your  health.  But 
if  you  have  this  passion,  then  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me 
the  method  of  its  work. 

HOW   THE   MIND  WORKS 

As  I  said,  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  knowledge.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  one  word,  and  that  word  is 
singular.  I  think  the  word  should  be  knowledges.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  put  all  the  activities  of  the  mind  into  one 
word.  They  will  not  go;  they  will  not  fit.  There  is  knowl- 
edge, and  there  is  knowledge,  and  there  is  knowledge;  three 
sorts  of  knowledge.  There  are  three  sorts  of  knowledge,  be- 
cause the  mind  works  in  three  ways.  You  cannot  force  your 
mind  in  all  of  its  activities  and  all  of  its  interests  along  one 
channel.     It  simply  cannot  be  done,  it  is  not  that  sort  of 
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thing.  Your  mind  functions  in  three  ways.  Every  human 
mind  functions  in  three  ways,  and  no  human  mind  has  ever 
been  able  to  translate  these  three  ways  into  one.  They  simply 
will  not  translate.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  that  and  consider 
it. 

A  student  of  mine,  a  very  keen  observer,  came  up  to  me 
one  day  after  class  and  asked  me  this  question,  "Why  do  you 
always  say  a  thing  you  are  interested  in  three  times  ?"  I 
said,  "Had  you  noticed  that  ?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "and  it  bores 
me."  "Well,"  I  said,  "it  bores  me."  But  it  is  this  way:  you 
take  a  class  of  fifteen  men  and  you  have  got  something  that 
you  have  worked  up.  You  think  that  it  is  good  and  you  want 
to  give  it  to  the  class.  You  state  it  and  watch  your  class  and 
you  see  that  nine  of  those  men  did  not  get  it.  Now  the  poor 
teacher  goes  on  and  says,  "Those  poor  men  are  stupid,  I  will 
go  on  with  the  class,"  but  the  good  teacher  says,  "No,  no,  we 
are  a  company,  and  we  must  go  together.  We  must  stand 
together  and  I  will  try  that  thing  once  more."  He  states  it 
again  and  gets  four  more.  He  has  got  ten.  It  is  a  great  temp- 
tation to  go  on  and  leave  those  five.  I  sympathize  with  the 
man  who  does  it.  But  let  me  tell  you,  don't  do  it.  It  is  not 
his  fault,  it  is  not  your  fault. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  measure  molasses  with  a  yard  stick  ? 
You  try  it  some  time  and  you  will  appreciate  the  difficulty 
my  teacher  is  in.  You  will  lose  your  molasses  and  ruin  your 
yard  stick,  and  get  no  results  at  all.  It  is  nothing  against  the 
molasses ;  it  is  nothing  against  the  yard  stick — you  may  get 
the  best  yard  stick  in  Chapel  Hill.  They  simply  won't  get 
together;  it  is  not  the  proper  way. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  measure  a  silk  dress  with  a  quart  pot  ? 
That  cannot  be  done.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  why  it  is 
that  a  good  merchant  has  a  yard  stick,  a  quart  pot,  and  a  pair 
of  balances  ?  It  takes  all  of  these  to  do  business.  He  cannot 
carry  on  his  business  without  this  equipment.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  business. 

One  mind  is  a  quart  pot,  another  a  yard  stick,  and  another 
a  pair  of  balances.  Of  course  these  are  not  the  proper  terms, 
but  I  simply  want  to  bring  out  the  differences.  The  mind 
works  as  quart  pots  and  yard  sticks,  and  it  is  not  your  fault 
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or  my  fault.  We  are  made  that  way ;  that  is  all  there  is  about 
it.  And  I  told  this  student  that  that  was  why  I  always  pre- 
sented a  subject  three  times.  It  takes  three  times  to  get  the 
class. 

Test  this  statement  by  some  experience  you  have  had. 
You  have  worked  out  something  that  is  good  and  you  have 
worked  at  it  a  long  time.  Your  class  sees  from  your  manner 
that  you  have  come  with  something  good  today,  but  they  did 
not  get  it.    You  have  to  try  over  again.     It  takes  three  times. 

THE    PERCEPTUAL    PROCESS 

Now  what  are  these  three  ways  ?  The  first  we  call  the 
perceptual  process.  Suppose  I  ask  you  if  you  can  see  me. 
Everybody  in  the  room  that  wants  to  can  do  it.  Now  suppose 
I  should  have  a  trap  door  here  and  drop  out  of  sight,  then  ask 
you  to  see  me.  Could  you  do  it  ?  Or  suppose  I  should  go 
right  up  and  put  my  eyes  against  your  eyes.  Would  you  see 
me  ?  No,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Now  here  is  the  astonishing  thing 
which  I  do  not  begin  to  understand :  the  perceptual  mind  can- 
not get  anything  unless  the  thing  stands  over  against  it  and 
then  it  has  got  to  be  by  itself.  Suppose  I  take  this  chapel  full 
of  people  and  run  you  all  together  just  like  apples;  could  I 
get  a  percept  and  know  any  individual  here  ?  You  would  lose 
your  form  and  I  would  lose  the  consciousness  of  it.  Let  me 
say  it  again — the  perceptual  mind  works  only  when  the  ob- 
ject itself  stands  off  by  itself,  not  connected  with  anything, 
not  mixed  with  anything.  It  will  not  do  for  it  to  come  in  con^ 
tact  with  your  senses.  One  or  two  of  the  senses  demand  con- 
tact, but  the  eye  is  not  one  of  them.  It  must  have  a  certain 
distance  and  it  must  be  limited ;  it  must  not  be  like  anything 
else  at  all ;  it  must  not  be  merged  into  anything  else ;  it  must 
simply  stand  there  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Now  that  is  a  very  simple  statement  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  are  all  familiar  with  it  and  all  I  am  doing  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  it  in  order  to  use  it.  There  is  the  perceptual 
mind.  Now  don't  you  see  the  perceptual  mind  must  have  the 
thing  out.    It  must  lead  its  life  in  its  own  way. 

If  you  go  to  High  Point  some  time  drop  in  the  law  office 
of  Barnhardt  and  introduce  yourself.    He  is  a  good  friend  of 
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mine.  He  came  up  to  me  one  day  after  class  and  said,  "Pro- 
fessor, there  is  one  trouble  with  your  philosophy."  "Well," 
said  I,  "What  is  that  ?"  He  said,  "We  can't  pray  with  it." 
I  said,  "That  is  a  pretty  serious  trouble.  Why  can't  you  pray 
with  it  ?"  Then  he  said,  "I  cannot  pray  unless  I  can  see 
God."  I  think  that  was  a  very  remarkable  statement.  He 
had  to  see  God  if  he  prayed.  That  is  a  perceptual  mind. 
Talk  about  God  as  a  spirit;  talk  about  God  as  a  principle; 
talk  about  God  as  a  truth ;  some  people  cannot  pray  with  that 
philosophy.  You  cannot  see  the  principle;  nobody  ever  saw 
the  truth;  it  does  not  yield  itself  to  the  perceptual  process. 
ISTow  I  have  no  doubt  in  your  reading  of  history  you  have 
sometimes  lost  your  patience  with  some  good  pious  Catholic 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  devotions.  He  is  built  that  way,  he 
is  made  that  way.  It  is  the  perceptual  mind  and  why  should 
not  it  be  religious  ? 

Take  another  case.  I  had  a  friend  in  my  student  days 
who  spent  three  years  in  what  we  call  non-fraternity  life.  In 
his  junior  year  he  joined  a  fraternity,  and  then  he  met  me 
next  day  and  said,  "Well,  I  joined  a  fraternity  last  night," 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it.  "All  right,"  I  said, 
"go  ahead,"  and  he  said,  "I  don't  believe  fraternity  men  can 
afford  to  associate  with  non-fraternity  men."  I  said,  "Jim, 
I  didn't  think  you  were  that  big  a  fool."  That  is  as  far  as 
we  got. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  very  aristocratic  feeling  ?  Did  you 
ever  feel  that  you  were  away  up — you  could  not  have  any 
dealings  with  these  Samaritans,  they  are  awfully  common 
people  ?  Well,  we  have  a  line  on  you  all  right.  You  are  sim- 
ply using  the  perceptual  process  in  your  social  life.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  aristocracy.  It  is  simply  that  demand  of  the 
perceptual  mind  that  you  must  get  away  off  by  yourself  and 
have  no  dealings  with  anybody  except  yourself.  It  is  a 
crystallized  world — that  is  all  it  is.    Do  not  fool  yourself. 

Xow  you  can  illustrate  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Take  that 
famous  Louisburg  speller,  who  could  spell  anything  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  met  Dr.  Winston  one  day,  when  Dr.  Winston 
was  President,  and  said,  "You  are  from  Chapel  Hill,  are  you 
not  ?"  and  Dr.  Winston  told  him  he  was.    Then  he  said,  "You 
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have  got  some  learned  men  there,  haven't  you  ?  Well  I  chal- 
lenge the  whole  faculty  to  a  spelling  match."  Dr.  Winston 
was  afraid  to  accept  the  challenge,  for  he  was  very  wise. 
But  he  asked  the  man  to  spell  separate.  "Oh !  yes,"  he  said, 
"that  is  on  page  seven,  second  column,  third  word  from  the 
bottom,"  and  he  spelled  it  off.  Why,  no  ordinary  man  could 
compete  with  that  sort  of  fellow.  It  was  a  mind  that  could 
learn  thousands  of  words  and  just  rattle  them  off — the  per- 
ceptual mind.  It  is  a  wonderful  power,  but  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  You  always  have  a  student,  at  least  one  in 
your  class,  whose  mind  places  the  emphasis  there.  He  has 
other  powers,  but  this  is  his  strong  point.  Now  take  my  sug- 
gestion and  always  remember  that  type  of  mind  and  remem- 
ber to  present  your  subject  concretely.  It  is  the  only  way  he 
can  get  it,  make  it  as  definite  as  you  can.  Just  make  it  stand 
out  so  that  there  is  nothing  else  there  and  he  will  get  it  every 
time.    He  will  cease  to  be  a  dull  boy. 

THE   PERCEPTUAL   MIND  AND   STATIC   PHILOSOPHY 

Now  this  perceptual  mind  has  given  us  a  philosophy.  We 
call  it  the  static  philosophy  and  it  abounds  in  human  history. 
It  is  largely  the  philosophy  of  absolutism  in  politics  and  social 
life ;  a  philosophy  of  fixed  forms  in  society.  It  plays  a  large 
part  in  history.     Enough  for  that. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MIND  AND  ITS  METHODS 

Let  us  take  our  fact  of  the  static  mind  to  the  high  priest 
of  knowledge,  the  scientist.  He  knows.  Let  us  ask  him  about 
it.  We  will  take  a  specimen  of  water.  "Now,  Mr.  Scientist, 
I  want  some  knowledge,  and  I  want  something  I  can  rely  on. 
Somehow  I  have  got  it  in  my  head  things  are  not  what  they 
seem."  We  go  into  his  laboratory  and  he  takes  the  cup  of 
water  and  he  works  on  it  and  works  on  it,  and  when  he  gets 
through  I  say,  "Well,  have  you  got  any  knowledge  ?"  He 
says,  "Yes,  it  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen."  "Did  I  have  that  ?" 
"I  thought  I  had  some  water."  "Is  all  water  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ?"  "Is  there  no  such  thing  as  water  ?"  "All  right, 
Mr.  Scientist,  what  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ?"  "Why  they 
are  elements."    "Why  I  thought  it  was  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;. 
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what  are  elements  V  Then  he  tells  me  to  go  to  the  professor 
of  physics  and  get  him  to  tell  me  what  it  is.  The  Physicist 
says  it  is  not  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is  motion — everything 
is  motion.  "Well,  Mr.  Physicist,  what  is  motion  ?  I  want 
to  know  what  motion  is."  "Why,  motion  is  the  manifestation 
of  life,"  he  says.  "Then  what  is  life  V  "Well,  now  you 
must  not  ask  that  question.  When  you  ask  that  question  you 
are  in  danger  of  getting  into  metaphysics  and  away  from 
science."  "And  when  one  gets  away  from  the  path  of  science, 
he  is  lost."  This  notion  that  the  whole  world  is  a  still  and 
fixed  thing  is  an  illusion.  It  has  not  been  still  a  second  since 
it  was  made.  It  is  just  in  a  perfect  whirl ;  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  that  stands  still  it  is  the  sun.  Every- 
thing is  in  a  whirl.  This  is  scientific  knowledge.  Our  world 
of  fixed  facts  is  gone. 

THE  WORLD  OF  DYNAMIC  RELATIONS  VS.  THE  WORLD 
OF  FIXED  FACTS 

Science  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  everything.  Frank- 
ly now  you  know  I  am  taking  my  life  in  my  hands  when  I 
say  this.  We  have  to  be  scientific  here  to  be  respectable. 
Everything  is  scientific — scientific  history,  scientific  lan- 
guage, scientific  mathematics.  If  there  is  anything  that  science 
does  do  it  is  to  stand  us  on  our  head.  There  is  not  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  science  gives  us  knowledge  of.  Science 
always  gives  us  knowledge  of  something  else.  Take  anything 
in  the  universe  to  the  scientist  and  tell  him  to  give  you  knowl- 
edge of  it  and  he  will  give  you  knowledge  of  something  else. 
I  say  the  scientist  has  played  havoc  with  us  and  set  us  on  our 
heads  and  taken  the  bottom  out  of  everything.  All  we  have 
is  one  vast  relation — water  to  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  to  motion,  motion  to  life,  and  life,  you  must  not 
ask  that  question ;  it  is  unscientific.  Now  frankly  it  gives  me 
no  pleasure  to  say  it,  because  I  have  some  good  friends  who 
are  scientists,  and  I  will  catch  it  tomorrow,  but  I  am  afraid 
science  has  set  ns  on  our  heads  and  the  bottom  is  out  of 
things.    We  have  no  truth.    We  have  vast  relations. 

Now  I  want  to  say  another  thing  that  I  do  not  expect 
anybody  to  accept.     We  are  the  most  unhappy  people  in  the 
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world.  I  mean  by  that  the  scientific  folks,  what  we  call  our 
folks — the  Germans,  the  Frenchmen,  the  Englishmen,  and 
the  Americans.  We  are  profoundly  unhappy,  and  I  believe 
science  is  the  cause  of  it.  The  steady,  visible,  fixed  world  of 
the  static  mind  is  lost,  and  we  have  simply  dynamic  relations 
in  its  place. 

I  was  interested  in  a  statement  which  I  quoted  from  one 
of  my  scientific  friends  in  the  beginning.  He  says  the  edu- 
cated man  is  not  a  fellow  who  discovers  truth,  but  is  a  fellow 
who  can  hunt  for  it.  We  are  profoundly  unhappy,  and  I  re- 
peat it:  everything  fixed,  everything  definite,  and  everything 
profound  has  slipped  away  from  us  and  we  are  eternally  chas- 
ing something  else.  The  water  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  motion,  motion  is  electrons,  etc. 
Now  this  is  the  second  process  of  the  mind.  It  is  what  we  call 
the  power  to  understand.  The  first  process  is  the  power  to 
get  the  fact ;  the  second  is  the  power  to  tear  that  fact  to  pieces, 
to  see  its  bearings,  to  see  its  relation,  to  see  its  structure.  It 
is  to  get  what  we  call  a  concept.  The  scientist  has  torn  the 
thing  to  pieces.  He  has  looked  on  the  inside  of  it.  A  great 
many  things  he  can  put  together  again  because,  as  I  say,  he 
has  that  mastery.  Science  has  shown  us  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world,  the  way  the  static  mind  puts  it.  There  is  no 
unrelated  fact  in  the  world.  One  of  the  greatest  statements 
of  the  human  mind  is  that  statement  by  Newton — that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  related  to  every  other 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe.  And  here  is  the  wonder- 
ful thing  about  it :  relation  is  measurable,  it  is  absolutely  law- 
abiding.  Now  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  present  to  you  the 
service  that  science  has  rendered  our  life  by  that  discovery. 
I  am  simply  not  able  to  do  it.  I  can  only  give  you  the  two 
truths.  I  think  science  has  done  us  a  vast  damage.  I  think 
science  has  done  us  a  vast  service.  This  universe  is  an  order- 
ly country;  it  is  a  region  of  law;  everything  is  related,  and 
these  relations  are  measurable;  they  are  calculable;  we  can 
count  on  them.  This  is  the  essential  thing.  It  is  not  the  fact 
as  the  perceptual  mind  makes  it,  but  it  is  the  influence  that 
goes  out  from  the  fact.  It  is  the  relation  that  the  fact  may 
have. 
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There  we  come  to  the  scientific  man,  to  the  educated  man. 
The  educated  man  is  the  efficient  man.  The  educated  mind 
is  the  mind  that  relates;  it  is  the  mind  that  achieves.  Effi- 
ciency is  the  great  output  of  science,  the  reality,  the  man  who 
can  do  something.  Scientists  tell  us  that  man  is  the  product 
of  environment.  They  never  tell  you  what  the  man  is.  It 
is  always  in  terms  of  heredity,  or  environment,  or  results  of 
his  achievement.  Both  of  these  are  awfully  interesting,  but 
neither  is  the  man;  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  either 
one  of  them  without  the  man. 

TWO    TYPES    OF   TEACHERS  :    THE    PERCEPTUAL   OR   STATIC   AND 
THE  CONCEPTUAL  OR  DYNAMIC 

If  this  hasty  sketch  is  fairly  correct,  and  I  think  it  is,  we 
have  two  types  of  teachers.  We  have  the  perceptual,  the 
static;  and  the  conceptual,  the  dynamic.  We  see  the 
strength  of  each  and  we  see  the  limitations  of  each.  ]STow  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  a  teacher  limits  himself  to  one  of 
these.  If  my  analysis  is  correct,  you  see  at  once  that  the  good 
teacher  cannot  be  simply  the  scientist;  the  good  teacher  can- 
not be  simply  mathematical.  The  man  who  works  only  with 
facts,  important  as  they  are,  cannot  be  a  good  teacher;  the 
man  who  works  only  with  relations,  important  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  a  good  teacher. 

THE   GREAT    TEACHER   HAS   THE   POWER   OF   VISION 

There  is  a  third  power  of  the  mind;  there  is  a  third 
capacity;  there  is  a  third  demand  of  human  life.  And  to- 
night I  care  not  how  you  call  it.  Some  people  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  mysticism,  inspiration,  and  revelation ;  other  people 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  method.  But  tonight  I  care  not  what 
name  you  give  it,  the  truth  is  the  same.  The  great  Augustine 
broke  forth  in  this  way,  "Speak  to  my  soul,  0  God,  speak  so 
I  may  hear  and  live." 

The  most  remarkable  letter  that  has  come  back  to  us  in 
recent  years  came  from  a  young  lawyer  in  Charlotte  address- 
ed to  President  Graham.  He  said,  "I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  my  college  course ;  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  pro- 
fession ;  but  Mr.  Graham,  I  want  God."     I  think  that  was  a 
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very  remarkable  statement.  His  college  course  was  satis- 
factory, his  work  at  the  bar  was  satisfying,  but  there  was  one 
thing  he  wanted.  I  want  to  say  tonight  that  that  is  a  deep 
demand  in  human  life.  No  man  escapes  it;  it  is  the  ancient 
and  great  call  of  human  life.  And  I  want  to  say  another 
thing:  we  as  teachers,  as  individuals,  and  as  intelligent  be- 
ings are  under  obligations  to  meet  and  satisfy  this  elemental 
requirement  of  man. 

The  mind  has  the  power  to  perceive,  the  power  to  under- 
stand, and  the  power  to  think.  The  perceptual  powers  gives 
us  facts,  objects  in  isolation.  The  power  to  understand  tears 
these  objects,  separates  them  into  relations,  and  finds  the 
laws  illustrated  in  these  relations.  This  process  completes 
itself  in  a  concept.  The  object  or  fact  is  lost  and  concept 
takes  its  place.  For  example,  take  a  cat  into  a  laboratory  and 
ask  for  knowledge.  When  the  operator  is  through  with  his 
work,  the  cat  is  gone  forever.  He  tells  us  that  he  finds  cer- 
tain laws  illustrated,  certain  characteristics  of  the  type, — and 
this  is  all.    We  go  home  without  our  cat. 

The  power  to  think  is  the  power  of  vision,  the  power  to 
see  unity.  To  think  is  to  bring  the  fact  of  the  static  process 
and  the  law  of  the  dynamic  process  back  into  vital  unity.  To 
think  is  to  see  unity — that  is,  principle,  incarnated  in  facts. 
Thinking  is  thus  an  infinite  process.  As  we  think  the  range 
and  depth  of  our  unity  change.  One  man  thinks  in  terms  of 
his  family,  another  in  terms  of  his  county,  another  in  terms 
of  his  state,  another  in  terms  of  national  life.  Every  man 
has  the  power  to  think.  Men  differ  in  the  range  of  this 
power.  For  example,  the  supreme  unity  for* the  human  mind 
is  monotheism.  The  greatest  sentence  ever  written  is  the 
first  sentence  in  Genesis.  Very  few  men  attain  this  vision. 
I  have  seen  only  one  man  in  my  life  who  was  a  monotheist. 

THE    TASK   OF   THE    TEACHER:    TO   LEAD   HIS    STUDENTS 
INTO  THE  MASTER  VISION 

If  man  has  these  three  powers,  then  the  task  of  the 
Teacher  is  clear.  The  facts  are  necessary.  They  come  first. 
Then  we  must  analyze  these  facts.  We  lose  the  facts  and 
obtain  the  laws  illustrated  in  the  facts.    This  gives  us  mastery 
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of  the  facts.  But  the  work  of  the  teacher — the  good  teacher 
— is  not  yet  finished.  The  facts  must  find  themselves  in 
some  Unity.  The  laws  must  be  seen  as  the  life  of  this  unity. 
And  so  we  reach  the  stage  of  vision — of  insight  into  the 
nature  of  truth — that  is  in  an  organic  unity. 

I  think  it  a  necessary  thing  that  a  man  should  now  and 
then  leave  the  valley  and  climb  to  the  top  of  some  mountain. 
Let  him  go  high  and  stand  there  and  see  the  largeness,  the 
unity,  the  infinity  of  things.  So  the  good  teacher,  afire  with 
the  grand  passion,  ascends  into  the  high  places  of  his  subject, 
leading  his  students  into  some  master  vision.  That  day  a  fire 
is  kindled  in  a  soul  that  will  not  burn  out. 

SOME   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  you  are  teaching  a  class  in 
Algebra  and  wish  to  explain  the  signs.  Plus  multiplied  by 
plus  gives  plus.  Minus  multiplied  by  minus  gives  plus.  How 
is  this  ?  The  class  are  completely  puzzled.  That  cannot  be. 
Yes,  you  say,  it  is  so.  You  pass  to  the  next  subject.  ISTow, 
that  is  bad  teaching.  INTo  wonder  your  student  breaks  down 
when  he  comes  to  college.  He  sees  the  facts  and  remembers 
the  answers.  It  is  merely  a  process  of  perception  and  mem- 
ory. The  animal  can  go  that  far.  The  boy  is  a  rational  in- 
telligence as  well  as  perceptual  and  has  a  right  to  understand. 
You  should  give  a  lecture  upon  form,  quality  and  relation — 
and  then  think  these  in  terms  of  Mathematics. 

Take  another  example.  Suppose  you  are  teaching  His- 
tory and  wish  to  consider  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  (1) 
You  get  the  facts.  Get  them  all,  if  you  can.  (2)  You  will 
explain  these  facts.  You  have  the  thirteen  colonies,  distinct, 
jealous,  ambitious.  Some  are  large,  some  are  small.  The 
convention  issues  a  constitution — a  body  of  principles.  This 
constitution  is  the  center  of  the  general  life.  It  supplants  the 
King,  it  supplants  Parliament,  it  is  itself  original  and  fun- 
damental and  authoritative.  There  arises  not  only  thirteen 
states,  each  self-governing,  but  a  genuine  national  life  with 
all  the  machinery  of  administration,  original,  fundamental, 
authoritative. 

(3)      ISTow  you  must  not  stop  here.     Your  task  is  not 
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finished.  The  student  is  not  satisfied.  The  real  questions 
are  yet  unanswered.  Thirteen  states,  each  self-governing, 
and  yet  in  a  larger  unity.  How  is  this  ?  You  must  think  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  in  terms  of  human  civic  life.  The 
local  state  goes  back  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  its 
principle  of  territorial  sovereignty.  A  constitution,  a  body 
of  principles,  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  It  comes  not  from 
the  King,  nor  through  the  Priest,  nor  from  the  Church.  It  is 
issued  by  the  convention  representing  the  people.  This  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  its  principle  that 
law  of  the  land  is  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  land. 

Then  you  have  the  genuine  national  life  that  does  not 
disturb  the  sovereign  local  life.  To  me  this  is  the  master 
thought  of  our  Fathers.  Europe  has  never  been  able  to  attain 
this  truth.  "The  equilibrium  of  Europe"  is  its  limit.  This 
principle  of  national  life  leads  us  back  into  a  study  of  the 
Empire, — that  master  vision  of  the  ancient  world  that  lived 
in  Europe  and  proved  the  undoing  of  the  great  men  of 
Europe.  And  thus  we  see  our  Fathers  rising  into  the  tide  of 
universal  life  and  causing  civic  evolution  to  take  a  new  step. 
They  were  statesmen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  great  men.  And  so  our  study  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention completes  itself.  We  have  the  facts,  we  understand 
the  relations  in  these  facts,  and  we  think  these  facts  and  re- 
lations in  terms  of  the  world  process.  We  get  the  truth. 
And  so  our  finished  work  finds  the  student  in  all  his  deep 
places.  His  imagination  is  quickened,  his  reverence  for  law 
is  enlightened,  his  enthusiasm  for  his  country  becomes  a  pas- 
sion.   He  is  a  patriot. 
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THE  RECENT  SPELLING  TEST 

H.  W.  Chase 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  results  of  the  recent  high  school  spelling  test  were  so 
interesting  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  High  School  In- 
spector, I  desire  to  add  a  few  comments  to  the  report  of  the 
results  which  he  gave  in  the  April  number  of  the  High 
School  Bulletin. 

The  method  which  was  followed  in  ranking  the  schools 
was,  as  indicated  in  his  article,  that  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber taking  the  test  in  a  given  school  by  fifty,  the  number  of 
words  on  the  list,  and  so  finding  the  total  number  of  chances 
for  that  school.  The  total  number  of  mistakes  made  was  then 
substracted  from  this  figure,  the  result  being  the  number  of 
correct  spellings.  The  ratio  between  this  figure  and  the  total 
number  of  chances  gave  the  percentage  of  correct  spellings  for 
the  school  as  a  whole.  These  were  reported  on  pp.  72-75  of 
his  article.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  for  the 
150  schools  reporting  fully,  range  from  89.88  per  cent  to 
39.66  per  cent. 

The  schools  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  I. 

Percentages  correct  Number  of  schools 

80-90  15 

70-80  64 

60-70  51 

50-60  17 

40-50  2 

30-40  1 

The  median  (a  point  so  chosen,  when  the  figures  are  ar- 
ranged in  ascending  or  descending  order,  that  one  half  of  the 
series  lies  on  each  side  of  it),  is  at  70.53  per  cent.  In  this 
sort  of  work,  more  use  is  now  being  made  of  the  median  as 
a  measure  of  central  tendency  than  of  the  average.  But  in 
this  case  it  is  so  close  to  the  average,  (69.87  per  cent)  as  to 
make  very  little  difference.  One  half  the  schools  lie  between 
74.47  per  cent  and  65.79  per  cent.  A  school  which  rose 
above  74.4  per  cent,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  best  fourth  of  the 
150 ;  one  which  fell  below  65.79  per  cent,  to  the  lowest  fourth. 
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All  this  is  pretty  certain.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
no  further  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures  as  they 
stand.  It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  state  that  the  school 
which  attained  a  grade  of  89.88  per  cent  really  did  better  in 
the  test  than  the  one  next  below,  which  ranked  at  89.65  per 
cent,  or  that  the  school  at  the  bottom,  with  39.66  per  cent, 
really  belongs  there.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is 
that  the  one  almost  surely  belongs  near  the  top,  the  other 
near  the  bottom. 

In  particular  it  is  hazardous  to  venture  any  guess  as  to 
the  excellence  or  poorness  of  the  work  done  in  spelling  in  any 
one  of  these  schools  in  comparison  with  that  done  in  any 
other. 

Figures  which  attempt  to  measure  any  sort  of  mental 
achievement  are  always  tricky.  These  figures,  in  particular, 
if  taken  at  the  face  value,  are  subject  to  two  great  sources  of 
error. 

First,  there  is  the  error  caused  by  the  method  of  compu- 
tation necessarily  followed  in  making  up  the  grades.  Each 
mistake  was  counted  as  equal  to  every  other  mistake.  This 
procedure  involves  two  assumptions ;  first,  that  every  word 
is  equal  to  every  other  word  in  difficulty,  and  second,  that 
every  misspelling  of  any  word  should  be  penalized  the  same 
amount.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  make  any  al- 
lowance based  on  this  second  assumption  without  a  complete 
record  of  each  mistake  made  in  spelling  each  word,  and,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  method  followed,  of  counting  as 
zero  a  word  misspelled  in  any  way,  may  be  taken  as  sufficient. 
But  a  little  more  information  is  available  on  the  first  point. 
That  the  words  are  of  equal  difficulty,  that  the  spell  "which" 
correctly  is  a  task  equal  to  that  of  "consensus"  correctly,  is 
obviously  an  assumption  which  is  not  correct,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  on  pp.  75-76  of  the  former  article,  in  which  the 
number  of  correct  spellings  for  each  word  is  recorded,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  times  it  was  misspelled,  and  the  per  cent  of 
times  it  was  spelled  correctly.  If  we  arrange  the  words  in 
the  order  of  their  difficulty,  we  have  the  following  table. 
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Table  II 


Per  cent  of 
Word  correct  spellings 

which    94.8 

Wednesday    93.4 

precious    91.8 

neuter    89.6 

foreign    89.5 

appreciate     88.8 

government    88.6 

grieved    88.1 

until     86.3 

receive     85.8 

yield     84.8 

relieve     84.1 

absence    80.3 

changeable    80.1 

whether     79.5 

meant    78.5 

breadth    76.6 

cylinder     75.0 

necessary    74.6 

business     74.4 

receipt    73.5 

convenient     73.4 

separate    72.5 

preparation    72.0 

February    71.0 


Per  cent  of 
Word  correct  spellings 

religious      70.9 

pitiable    70.4 

achievement     70.3 

courageous     69.2 

conceivable    67.2 

license     66.8 

precede      66.8 

benefited     66.6 

twelfth    63.3 

descendant    60.9 

referred    60.0 

plenteous    59.8 

pursue     58.3 

laboratory    56.1 

lose     55.3 

parallel    54.8 

recommend    52.9 

ridiculous     52.4 

prejudice    51.8 

accommodate     51.5 

embarrass     50.6 

privilege     50.2 

Connecticut     44.5 

occurrence 42.2 

consensus     26.9 


It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  table  that  "which"  was 
spelled  correctly  by  94.8  per  cent  of  the  6,513  pupils  taking 
the  test,  while  "consensus"  was  spelled  correctly  by  only 
26.9  per  cent.  Obviously,  the  pupil  who  spells  "consensus" 
correctly,  is  performing  a  harder  task,  and  should  receive 
more  credit,  than  the  pupil  who  spells  "which"  correctly.  The 
method  of  computation  necessarily  followed  does  not  allow 
for  this,  but  counts  each  word  spelled  correctly  as  of  equal 
value.  But  how  much  more  difficult  is  "consensus"  than 
"which"  ?  At  first  sight,  this  would  seem  an  easy  question 
to  answer;  since  the  easiest  was  spelled  by  94.8  per  cent  and 
the  hardest  by  26.9  per  cent,  it  is  easy  to  consider  their  rela- 
tive difficulty  as  expressed  by  the  ratio  between  their  per- 
centages, and  to  conclude  that  "consensus"  is  about  3.5  times 
as  difficult  as  "which." 
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But  two  fallacies  are  involved  in  this  conclusion.  In  the 
first  places  differences  in  percentage  values  do  not  show  real 
differences  of  difficulty.  For  example,  " which"  was  spelled 
by  94.8  per  cent,  " Wednesday"  by  93.4  per  cent.  They 
differ  by  1.4  per  cent.  "Plenteous"  was  spelled  by  59.8  per 
cent,  "pursue"  by  58.3  per  cent.  They  differ  by  1.5  per  cent. 
Apparently  the  difference  or  difficulty  between  those  two 
pairs  of  words  is  practically  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  difference  of  difficulty  between  "which"  and 
"Wednesday"  is  about  three  times  that  between  "plenteous" 
and  "pursue." 

The  reason  why  percentage  differences  are  not  adequate 
measures  of  differences  of  difficulty  in  such  a  case  rests  on 
the  fact  that  ability  in  spelling,  like  ability  in  any  other 
function,  will  be  distributed  through  an  unselected  group  of 
people  in  such  a  way  that  the  frequencies  of  different  grades 
of  ability  can  best  be  expressed  by  a  surface  bounded  by  such 
a  curve  as  is  shown  below. 


This  is  known  as  the  "normal  surface  of  frequency,"  and 
it  enters  in  such  a  way  into  measurements  that  are  made  of 
the  distribution  of  abilities  that  everyone  who  is  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  facts  of  the  mental  life  should  understand  its 
significance.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  curve  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  perpendicular  erected  at  O,  the  middle 
point  of  the  base,  divides  the  figure  into  two  symmetrical 
halves,  and  perpendiculars  erected  at  P  and  P'  which  are  at 
equal  and  known  distances  from  O,  will  cut  off  one  half  the 
area  of  the  figure;  that  is,  that  part  of  the  surface  included 
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between  the  two  perpendiculars  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  figure  which  fall  without  them.  This  curve  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  "probability  curve,"  since  it  repre- 
sents a  distribution  of  differences  which  is  due  to  chance 
alone.  If,  for  example,  we  measured  the  height  of  the  first 
thousand  men  that  we  saw  on  the  street,  they  would  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  fashion  shown  by  the  figure.  Rep- 
resenting differences  in  height  by  horizontal  distances  along 
the  base  line  of  the  figure,  and  the  number  of  individuals  of 
any  height  by  the  vertical  distances  between  the  base  and  the 
height  of  the  curve  along  the  base  at  any  particular  point,  we 
would  find  that  more  men  would  be  of  average  height  (say, 
at  a  guess,  5  ft.  9  inches)  than  of  any  other.  The  perpendic- 
ular would  be  longest  at  this  point.  Further,  there  would  be 
just  about  as  many  men  one  inch  above  the  average  as  one 
inch  below  it ;  the  perpendiculars  at  5  ft.  10  and  5  ft.  8  would 
be  equal,  and  less  than  that  at  5  ft.  9.  And  so  on ;  the  num- 
bers of  men  in  each  height  group  decreasing  about  equally 
as  we  pass  in  either  direction  from  the  average. 

Now  of  course  in  a  group  chosen  at  random  mental  ability 
in  any  line  would  vary  in  the  same  way  as  height  or  any  other 
physical  characteristic.  This  of  course  supposes  that  the 
group  is  chosen  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  include  individuals 
which  really  belong  to  other  groups.  For  example,  the  in- 
clusion of  women  or  children  in  our  height  group  would  of 
course  alter  the  results  materially;  the  inclusion  of  college 
seniors  and  first-graders  in  a  test  of  mental,  ability  would  ob- 
viously be  even  more  absurd. 

To  return  to  the  figure  alone.  The  point  O  in  the  normal 
curve  which  bisects  the  base  line,  corresponds  to  the  median 
position  of  the  group ;  the  distance  from  O  to  P  or  from  O 
to  P'  known  as  the  probable  error  (P.  E.),  a  misleading 
name  for  a  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  differences. 
In  the  case  in  question,  a  word  spelled  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  would  be  of  median  difficulty  (spelled  and  misspelled 
by  equal  numbers).  The  word  "privilege"  spelled  by  50.2 
per  cent  of  the  pupils,  is  approximately  at  this  position.  A 
word  spelled  by  exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  which 
would  be  exactly  at  0,  would  of  course  be  at  zero  distance 
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from  O,  and  we  will  call  it  zero.  P  is  at  a  distance  below 
O  which  we  will  call  minus  one ;  P  at  plus  over  above  O.  Now 
a  word  like  "which,"  spelled  by  94.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
would  be  at  such  a  position  that  a  perpendicular  erected  at 
its  point  or  the  base  line  would  cut  off  100  per  cent-94.8  per 
cent,  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  curve.  94.8  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  curve  would  lie  above  it,  since  the  word 
was  below  the  spelling  ability  of  94.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils. 
It  then  would  be  to  the  left  of  P,  and  its  distance  below  P 
may  be  determined  by  appropriate  mathematical  treatment. 
It  turns  out  to  lie  at  a  distance  below  P  which  is  2.411  times 
the  distance  from  P  to  O.  We  have  already  called  the  dis- 
tance from  P  to  O  the  "probable  error"  (P.  E.),  and  so  we 
say  that  the  distance  in  question  is  2.411  times  P.  E.,  or 
— 2.411  P.  E.  (minus  because  the  difficulty  is  less  than  the 
median  difficulty).  "Cylinder,"  again,  spelled  by  75  per  cent 
of  the  pupils,  lies  exactly  at  P,  since  a  perpendicular  erected 
at  P  cuts  off  an  area,  to  the  left,  which  is  just  one-fourth,  or 
75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface.  The  following  table  shows 
the  positions  of  the  words  in  terms  of  such  values  of  P.  E. 
The  figures  to  the  right,  between  those  following  the  words,, 
show  the  size  of  the  steps  (the  difference  in  difficulty)  be- 
tween the  words,  in  terms  of  P.  E.  "which"  has  a  value  of 
—2.411  P.  E.,  and  "Wednesday,"  of  —2.234  P.  E.  The 
difference  or  difficulty  between  them  is  then  evidently  2.411- 
—2.234,  or  0.117  P.  E. 

Table  III 

Value  of  the  words  of  the  list  in  terms  of  P.  E.,  with 
the  size  of  the  steps  between  each  two  words  shown  at  the 


right. 

Word 

P.  E.  Value 

Step 

Word 

P.  E.  Value 

Step 

which 

—2.411 

.177 

foreign 

—1.859 

.056 

Wednesday 

—2.234 

.190 

appreciate 

—1.803 

.075 

precious 

—2.064 

.197 

government 

—1.788 

.039 

neuter 

—1.867 

.008 

grieved 

—1.749 

.127 
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Word 

P.  E.  Value 

Step 

Word 

P.  E.  Value 

Step 

until 

—1.622 

.033 

courageous 

—0.744 

.084 

receive 

—1.589 

.065 

conceivable 

—0.660 

.016 

yield 

—1.524 

.043 

license 

—0.644 

.000 

relieve 

—1.481 

.217 

benefited 

—0.636 

.122 

absence 

—1.264 

.011 

twelfth 

—0.504 

.094 

changeable 

—1.253 

.031 

descendant 

—0.410 

.034 

whether 

—1.222 

.052 

referred 

—0.376 

.008 

meant 

—1.170 

.094 

plenteous 

—0.368 

.057 

breadth 

—1.076 

.076 

pursue 

—0.311 

.083 

cylinder 

—1.000 

.118 

laboratory 

—0.228 

.030 

necessary 

—0.982 

.010 

lose 

—0.198 

.019 

business 

—0.972 

.041 

parallel 

—0.179 

.071 

receipt 

—0.931 

.004 

recommend 

—0.108 

.019 

convenient 

—0.927 

.041 

ridiculous 

—0.089 

.022 

separate 

—0.886 

.022 

prejudice 

—0.067 

.011 

preparation 

—0.864 

.039 

accommodate 

—0.056 

.034 

February 

—0.825 

.009 

embarrass 

—0.022 

.015 

religious 

—0.816 

.021 

privilege 

—0.007 

.212 

pitiable 

—0.795 

.005 

Connecticut 

+0.205 

.087 

achievement 

—0.790 

.046 

occurrence 
consensus 

+0.292 
+0.913 

.621 

These  values,  determined  by  transforming  percentage 
values  into  values  in  terms  of  the  "probable  error,"  are  abso- 
lutely correct  only  on  the  assumption  that  spelling  ability  is 
distributed  normally  among  high  school  pupils.      This  as- 
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sumption,  however,  is  only  approximately  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  since  high  school  pupils  are  really  a  highly  selected 
body,  as  compared  with  the  general  population  of  their  age. 
This  of  course  follows  from  the  fact  that  those  unable  to  do 
fair  work  at  least  in  the  various  school  subjects  have  for  the 
most  part  left  school  before  the  high  school  period  is  reached, 
and  the  general  level  of  ability  of  those  who  remain  is  higher 
than  for  all  who  begin  school.  This  fact  would  of  course 
alter  somewhat  the  form  of  the  distribution  of  spelling  abili- 
ty among  high  school  students,  their  ability  probably  being 
somewhat  higher  in  that,  as  in  other  lines,  than  that  of  young 
people  of  their  age  in  general.  But  the  alteration  would  pro- 
bably not  be  material,  for  pupils  do  not  usually  leave  or  re- 
main in  school  because  of  spelling  failure  or  success,  nor  is 
there  a  very  close  relationship  in  general  between  success  or 
failure  in  spelling  and  success  or  failure  in  other  subjects. 
And,  to  even  attempt  to  correct  our  results,  we  would  need  to 
know  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  took  the  test,  as 
well  as  the  statistics  of  elimination  for  each  grade  in  North 
Carolina  high  schools  in  general.  And  those  facts  nobody 
knows.  But,  accepting  a  normal  distribution  as  approxi- 
mately correct,  several  facts  stand  out.  A  glance  at  the  table 
shows  not  only  which  words  are  more  difficult  than  others, 
but  the  relative  differences  in  difficulty  between  them.  Any 
teacher  who  had  attempted  to  guess  at  the  relative  difficulties 
of  the  words  will  probably  meet  with  some  surprises.  That  a 
word  like  "pursue,"  for  example,  should  turn  out  to  be  so 
much  more  difficult  than  a  word  like  "appreciate"  or  "pre- 
cious," seems  rather  surprising.  Especially  is  it  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  difficulty  of  "lose,"  yet  tests  made  by  Bucking- 
ham on  eighth  grade  pupils  give  this  word  a  somewhat  similar 
difficulty. 

Again,  if  we  define  spelling  ability  as  the  ability  to  spell 
words  of  median  difficulty  (of  P.  E.  =  0),  we  see  that  all 
but  three  words  of  the  test  were  below  this  standard  (to  the 
left  of  O  on  the  base  line  of  the  normal  surface).  These  three 
words,  "Connecticut,"  "occurrence,"  and  "consensus,"  were 
not  far  above.  No  one  of  them  is  as  far  above  the  median  in 
difficulty  as  "cylinder"  is  below  it. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  interval  which  separates  "con- 
sensus" from  the  word  below  it  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  separates  any  other  two  consecutive  words.  (.621  P. 
E.).  "Which"  and  "consensus"  are  separated  by  an  interval 
which  is  equal  to  2.411  P.  E.  +  0.913  P.  =  3.324  P.  E.,  the 
other  words  are  between  these  extremes  at  irregular  intervals. 

But  we  have  no  way  of  telling  as  yet  how  many  times 
more  difficult  one  word  is  than  another.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  would  have  to  know  how  far  each  word  is  above  the  zero 
point  of  spelling  ability,  or  "no  spelling  ability  at  all."  A 
difference  of  two  inches  in  length  may  mean  that  one  object 
is  twice  as  long  as  another,  if  the  first  one  has  a  length  of  two 
inches  above  zero  length — that  is,  is  two  inches  long;  it  may 
mean  that  one  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  other  if  the  first 
is  only  one  inch  long  (one  inch  more  than  zero  length).  And 
so,  if  the  scale  of  words,  which  we  have  found  to  differ  by  a 
total  amount  of  3.324  P.  E.,  lies  near  the  zero  point  of  spell- 
ing ability,  the  absolute  difference  in  difficulty  between 
"which"  and  "consensus"  will  be  greater  than  if  the  whole 
scale  lay  at  a  greater  distance  above  zero.  Buckingham*  has 
recently  determined  approximately  the  zero  point  of  spelling 
ability,  and  has  located  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  words  at 
the  proper  distance  above  zero.  Six  of  his  words  appear  on 
our  list.  These  words  are :  receive,  lose,  changeable,  business, 
appreciate,  and  necessary.  These  appear  at  the  following  ap- 
proximate distances  above  zero.  On  his  scale;  "receive"  is 
at  760  units  of  spelling  ability  above  no  spelling  ability  at 
all,  "lose"  at  765,  "changeable"  at  790,  "business"  at  845, 
"appreciate"  at  860,  "necessary"  at  860.  This  scale  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  difficulty  of  the  words  for  the 
elementary  school,  not  for  any  one  grade.  The  words  do  not 
have  the  same  difficulty  relatively  to  each  other  for  the  high 
school  pupils  that  they  have  for  elementary  pupils  as  a  whole 
(above  the  third  grade).  A  glance  at  our  table  shows  that 
"lose"  was  the  most  difficult  word  of  the  six  for  our  pupils ; 
it  was  next  to  the  easiest  of  the  six  for  the  elementary  pupils 
as  a  whole.  "Necessary"  and  "appreciate"  are,  on  his  scale, 
of  approximately  equal  difficulty,  but  differ  considerably  on 
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our  list.  However,  the  correspondence  in  difficulty  is  much 
closer  with  his  results  for  the  eighth  grade  alone ;  and  by  a 
series  of  assumptions  which  are  more  or  less  hazardous,  and 
which  involve  a  good  deal  of  mathematical  treatment  into 
which  I  will  not  enter  here,  I  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  lo- 
cating "which"  at  about  600  above  zero  on  the  scale,  and 
"consensus"  somewhere  between  1100  and  1200.  These  as- 
sumptions are  made  still  more  risky  by  the  fact  that  his  words 
were  given  in  sentence  dictation,  ours  as  isolated  words.  But, 
allowing  for  all  sources  of  error,  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
the  ratio  of  difficulty  between  our  two  extreme  words  is  not 
far  from  the  ratio  between  600  and  1200 ;  that  is  to  say,  "con- 
sensus" is  just  about  twice  as  difficult  a  word  as  "which." 
Quite  possibly  the  difference  is  less  than  this;  I  am  almost 
certain  that  it  is  not  more ;  that  it  lies  somewhere  between 
1.5  and  2.  If,  then  we  credit  one  point  for  every  time  that 
"which"  is  spelled  correctly,  we  ought  to  credit  about  twice 
that  for  every  time  that  "consensus"  is  spelled  correctly,  and 
to  credit  amounts  between  one  and  two  for  the  other  words, 
in  proportion  to  their  difficulty  as  compared  with  these  two 
extreme  words.  But  to  assign  their  proper  values  to  the  other 
words  would  be  a  task  still  more  hazardous ;  so  much  so  that, 
with  the  information  at  hand,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  under- 
taking it,  as  it  would  give  results  which  would  almost  certain- 
ly be  overthrown  by  a  more  careful  test.  The  true  standing 
of  a  school  could,  therefore,  be  determined  only  in  case  we 
were  in  a  position  to  weight  our  words  properly.  Many  of 
the  schools  stand  so  near  each  other  that  some  of  them  would 
likely  exchange  places  were  such  a  revised  estimate  possible. 
The  highest  ten  schools  by  the  unweighted  method  of  ranking 
are  Kittrell,  Cooleemee,  Mars  Hill,  Roper,  Lilesville,  Con- 
cord, Stanley,  Aurelian  Springs,  Plymouth,  and  Hickory.  By 
the  revised  method  of  ranking,  all  of  these  schools  would  still 
belong  near  the  top,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  would 
occupy  the  same  relative  positions  which,  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  they  seem  to  take. 

It  doubtless  seems  that  I  have  gone  a  long  way  around  in 
order  to  make  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  to  rank  the 
schools  correctly  from  the  data  at  hand ;  my  excuse  is  that  I 
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have  desired  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  involved  in  giving 
tests  that  really  measure  what  they  seem  to  measure,  and  also 
to  point  out  that  exact  measurements  are  after  all  possible  in 
the  mental  field,  as  they  are  in  the  physical  world,  provided 
only  patience  and  technique  are  adequate.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of  educational  psycho- 
logy is  concerned  with  this  very  matter  of  working  out  scales 
and  standards  in  order  to  measure  school  achievements  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  In  handwriting,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, and  English  composition,  such  scales  are  now  available, 
though  not  all  can  be  used  with  equal  success. 

But  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
turns are  subject  to  still  another  serious  source  of  error,  which 
affects  the  small  schools  particularly.  The  following  table 
gives  the  ten  high  schools  ranking  highest,  in  order  of  rank, 
with  the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  test  in  each  school. 

Table  IV 

Percentage       Number  of 
School  rank  contestants 

Kittrell    89.88  17 

Cooleemee    89.65  23 

Mars  Hill  H.  S 87.45  11 

Roper    86.88  23 

Lilesville     83.60  15 

Concord      81.79  119 

Stanley    81.58  19 

Aurelian    Springs 81.23  16 

Plymouth     81.20  20 

Hickory    80.69  116 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  pupils 
taking  the  test  in  a  given  school,  the  greater  influence  on  its 
ranking  will  be  exerted  by  the  presence  in  the  school  of  one 
or  two  unusually  good  or  unusually  poor  spellers. 

Two  schools  might  easily  attain  the  same  rank,  this  posi- 
tion being  due  in  the  one  case  to  a  few  very  good  and  a  few 
very  poor  spellers,  and  in  the  other  case  to  a  fairly  uni- 
form level  of  ability  throughout.  The  latter  state  of  affairs 
is  far  more  likely  to  mean  good  teaching  than  is  the  former. 
A  fair  measure  of  the  standing  of  the  school  would  only 
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be  calculated  in  case  the  records  of  the  individual  pupils 
in  each  school  were  known,  and  we  could  state  the  median 
ability  of  the  school  and  also  the  variability  of  achievement 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  schools  ranking 
highest  are  small  high  schools,  of  less  than  25  pupils ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  ten  lowest  schools  are  also  small,  the 
largest  being  53  pupils,  and  all  but  3  being  below  25  pupils. 

If  now  we  compare  the  results  in  the  25  smallest  high 
schools,  with  those  in  the  25  largest  high  schools,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  appear : 

The  twenty-five  smallest  high  schools  range  in  rank  from 
87.45  per  cent  to  39.66  per  cent,  with  the  median  at  70.71 
per  cent.  Half  lie  between  63.52  per  cent  and  76.88  per 
cent.  The  twenty-five  largest  high  schools  range  in  rank 
from  61.74  per  cent  to  81.79  per  cent.  The  median  is  at 
69.98,  and  half  lie  between  66.71  per  cent  and  75.27  per 
cent.  Since  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  up  the  list  of 
large  schools  for  comparison  to  include  as  the  smallest  of  the 
large  high  schools  one  of  58  pupils,  the  list  is  not  quite  fair 
to  the  large  high  schools ;  but  it  does  show  that  the  small  high 
schools  are  more  variable,  ranking  both  higher  and  lower 
than  the  large  schools.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  due,  from  the  evidence  available,  to  the  greater 
effect  on  the  standing  of  the  small  schools  exerted  by  a  few 
unusually  good  or  unusually  poor  spellers. 

A  point  of  some  interest  is  the  standing  of  two  groups  of 
schools:  those  which  teach  spelling  and  those  which  do  not. 
Twenty-six  schools  of  the  150  reported  that  they  did  not  teach 
spelling.  This  includes  one  school  which  taught  it  in  the 
eighth  grade  only,  but  does  not  include  general  schools  which 
taught  it  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  only.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  schools  reported  that  they  taught  spelling.  The 
remaining  schools  did  not  answer  this  question.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  these  two  groups,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  since  the  size  of  the  groups 
is  so  unequal. 

The  117  schools  which  do  teach  spelling  attained  a 
median  rank  of  70.95  per  cent.     Half  of  them  are  found 
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between  66.40  per  cent  and  75.14  per  cent.  The  26  schools 
which  do  not  teach  spelling  attained  a  median  grade  of 
67.44  per  cent.  Half  of  them  are  found  between  58.69  per 
cent  and  70.86  per  cent. 

Only  six  of  the  twenty-six  schools  which  do  not  teach 
spelling  were  above  the  median  rank  of  those  which  do  teach 
spelling.  Only  one  of  these  schools  was  above  80  per  cent ; 
eight  were  below  60  per  cent.  Fourteen  of  the  117  schools 
which  do  teach  spelling  were  above  80  per  cent ;  twelve  were 
below  60  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparison, 
the  number  of  schools  in  each  group  being  expressed  in  each 
case  as  percentages  of  that  group. 


Table  V 

Schools 

Teaching 

Spelling 

Per  cent 

No.  of 

Per  cent  of 

Rank 

schools 

schools 

80-90 

14 

12. 

70-80 

52 

44.4 

60-70 

39 

33.3 

50-60 

11 

9.4 

40-50 

1 

0.8 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  while  the  largest  group 
of  schools  teaching  spelling  is  found  between  70-80  per  cent, 
the  largest  group  of  those  not  teaching  spelling  is  found  be- 
tween 60-70  per  cent. 

Schools  Not  Teaching  Spelling 


Per  cent 

No.  of 

Per  cent  of 

Rank 

schools 

schools 

80-90 

1 

3.8 

70-80 

8 

30.8 

60-70 

9 

34.6 

50-60 

6 

23.7 

40-50 

1 

3.8 

30-40 

1 

3.8 

However  the  figures  are  treated,  the  schools  which  teach 
spelling  seem  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Yet  it  is  really  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  case.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  two  groups  are  not  equal  in  size.  Had 
they  been  equal,  the  results  might  have  been  quite  different. 
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It  is  a  fairly  common  error  to  suppose  that  two  groups  differ- 
ing in  size  considerably  can  be  compared ;  yet  such  a  compari- 
son must  always  be  unfair  to  the  smaller  group.  In  this  case, 
if  we  had  returns  from  ninety-one  more  schools  which  do  not 
teach  spelling,  the  group  might,  for  all  we  know,  equal  or 
exceed  the  other  group.  In  the  second  place,  the  schools 
which  do  teach  spelling  include  most  of  the  larger  schools. 
Those  which  do  not  teach  it  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
smaller  schools,  consequently  to  the  more  variable  group. 
This,  again,  would  tend  to  make  unfair  any  comparison. 

CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  returns  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows. 

1.  The  method  necessarily  adopted  of  scoring  the  re- 
turns is  inaccurate,  since  it  assigns  equal  value  to  each  word. 
It  therefore  does  not  necessarily  give  the  exact  standing  of 
any  school  with  regard  to  other  schools. 

2.  The  most  difficult  word  on  the  list  is  probably  about 
twice  as  difficult  as  the  easiest,  the  other  words  being  spaced 
between  at  extremely  irregular  intervals. 

3.  All  but  three  of  the  words  are  below  the  median  abil- 
ity in  spelling  of  the  pupils  participating. 

4.  The  smaller  high  schools  are  much  more  variable  as  a 
group  than  the  larger. 

5.  The  advantage  seems  to  be  with  the  group  of  high 
schools  which  teaches  spelling,  though  this  is  not  certain. 

6.  The  results  of  the  test  are  merely  suggestive,  and 
practically  nothing  can  be  argued  from  them  with  certainty 
as  to  the  exact  standing  of  any  school  in  relation  to  others. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  small  high  schools,  in  which 
one  or  two  unusually  good  or  unusually  poor  records  might 
cause  a  school  to  appear  considerably  above  or  below  its  rela- 
tive position  as  measured  by  the  median  achievement  of  its 
pupils. 

One  caution  is  so  important  that  a  word  more  is  needed. 
It  is  this :  let  us  beware  of  drawing  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
real  spelling  ability  of  the  pupils,  or  the  way  in  which  spell- 
ing is  taught  in  any  school,  from  the  results  of  this  enquiry. 
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By  "real"  spelling  ability  I  mean  the  ability  of  a  pnpil  to 
write  a  composition,  or  a  letter,  and  spell  the  words  in  it 
correctly,  when  he  is  not  participating  in  a  spelling  test,  in 
other  words,  the  ability  to  spell  words  correctly^  under  the 
conditions  of  every-day  life.  This  is  surely  the  goal  that  all 
effort  to  improve  spelling  ability  is  directed  toward,  rather 
than  the  ability  to  spell  isolated  words  correctly  under  test 
conditions.  The  latter  is  a  situation  that  is  rarely  encounter- 
ed out  of  school ;  the  former  is  frequent  enough. 

The  two  situations  are  indeed  radically  unlike;  so  much 
so  that  the  pupil  who  can  spell  glibly  enough  words  dictated 
one  by  one,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  being  tested,  will  not 
necessarily  spell  those  same  words  correctly  in  a  letter  or  a 
composition.  This  is  based,  not  on  opinion,  but  on  actual 
tests.  For  that  reason,  Buckingham  and  other  investigators 
have  tested  spelling  ability  by  dictating,  not  single  words, 
but  complete  sentences  containing  the  words  to  be  scored ;  the 
pupil  of  course  being  ignorant  of  which  words  are  the  ones  on 
which  he  is  being  tested.  This  of  course  does  not  give  quite 
the  conditions  found  in  real  life,  but  it  approximates  them 
more  closely  than  does  the  method  of  column  dictation,  and 
so  is  a  better  test  of  spelling  ability. 

It  should  be  evident  from  all  the  foregoing  that  a  high 
grade  in  the  test  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  spelling  is 
better  taught  in  a  given  school  than  in  a  school  attaining  a 
lower  grade.  Even  assuming  that  we  could  eliminate  all  the 
sources  of  error  mentioned  above,  and  be  sure  that  one  school 
really  surpassed  another,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  a  differ- 
ence in  teaching  methods  between  those  schools  was  the  reas- 
on for  this.  For  we  would  need  to  take  into  account  the  in- 
crease in  spelling  ability  that  comes  with  greater  experience 
with  words  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  over  the  first. 
A  school  with  a  larger  proportion  of  its  pupils  in  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  would  probably,  other  things  being 
equal,  rank  higher  than  one  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  its 
students  in  the  last  two  years ;  a  two  year  high  school  would, 
other  things  being  equal,  rank  lower  than  a  four  year  high 
school.  Again,  the  different  sorts  of  instruction  in  the 
various  elementary  schools  would  enter  into  the  final  result. 
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To  sum  it  all  up,  useful  as  a  test  like  this  may  be  in 
encouraging  better  work  in  spelling  in  a  school,  it  has  very 
little  value  in  any  comparative  sense.  Even  the  conditions 
under  which  the  tests  were  given  varied  widely  from  school 
to  school,  in  procedure,  amount  of  time  allowed,  time  of  day 
when  given,  etc.  A  test  which  would  allow  the  construction 
of  a  real  standard  in  spelling  for  high  school  pupils  in  North 
Carolina  could,  however,  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  this. 
For  such  a  test  a  list  of  words  of  known  difficulty  should  be 
used,  and  the  results  appropriately  weighed.  The  test  should 
be  given  in  a  number  of  schools,  picked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  those  attaining  widely  different  ranks  in  this  test,  and 
if  possible  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  as  equal  groups  schools 
teaching  and  not  teaching  spelling.  The  individual  record 
made  by  each  pupil  should  be  submitted  in  full,  and  all  scor- 
ing done  by  one  person.  Full  data  should  be  given  as  to  the 
methods  followed  in  teaching  spelling,  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  it,  etc.  We  urgently  need  in  North  Carolina  a  few 
more  facts  about  the  schools,  such  as  would  be  given  by  such 
a  test.  We  have  guessed  altogether  too  much  about  school 
affairs  and  devoted  far  too  little  time  and  energy  to  the  dis- 
covery of  facts. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION* 

Zebulon    Judd 

Professor  of  Rural  Education,  University  of  North   Carolina 

The  tasks,  in  order,  to  which  the  County  Superintendent 
should  address  himself  is  the  theme  of  this  talk.  The  pres- 
ent educational  status,  both  as  to  physical  conditions  and  as 
to  educational  interest,  will  determine  the  beginning  point 
and  the  method  of  procedure.  Assume  for  discussion  an 
average  Southern  county  where  no  marked  progress  has  been 
made. 

TASKS   OF   THE    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT 

1.  U?iderstanding  of  Conditions. 

The  first  object  of  the  County  Superintendent  should 
be  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  educational  con- 
ditions of  the  county ;  cause  the  people  to  get  acquainted  with 
him  and  become  impressed  with  his  sincere  and  deep  interest 
in  their  general  welfare,  and  with  his  faith  in  the  public 
school  as  the  chief  agent  for  the  enhancement  of  the  values 
of  life. 

2.  Concentration  of  Effort. 

Once  this  basis  of  understanding,  confidence,  and  sympa- 
thy is  established,  strategic  and  favorable  communities  should 
be  eslected  for  the  institution  of  approved  educational  re- 
forms. According  to  conditions  these  should  be  the  consoli- 
dation of  several  small  districts,  the  voting  of  a  special  school 
tax,  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building,  the  organization  of 
a  school  farm,  a  school  improvement  association,  or  a  coun- 
try-life club.  Several  such  communities  in  the  county  should 
receive  the  chief  consideration  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. These  should  serve  as  demonstration  centers.  ~No 
amount  of  theoretical  discussion  will  avail  much.  A  few 
examples  of  successful  operation  will  prove  very  contagious. 

3.  The  Selection  of  Teachers. 

One  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  success  of  these 


*  Paper  presented  before  the  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry 
at   Chattanooga,   Tennessee,   April,    1915. 
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schools  is  the  personnel  of  the  teachers.  The  deepest  concern 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these  teachers.  The 
success  of  the  project  will  depend  largely  upon  the  training 
and  the  temperament  of  the  teachers.  No  amount  of  super- 
vision of  sorry  teachers  will  make  good  any  mistake  in  se- 
lection. This  principle  applies  to  the  entire  county.  All 
rural  teachers  should,  after  consultation  with  the  local  com- 
mitteemen, be  appointed  by  the  County  Superintendent.  He 
should  consider  himself  the  business  agent  of  the  county  and 
should  secure  the  absolutely  highest  values  of  teaching  abil- 
ity for  the  money  at  his  disposal.  He  should  stand  with 
flaming  sword  at  the  professional  gateway  of  his  County,  and, 
for  a  while  at  least,  should  spend  a  fourth  of  his  time  in  mak- 
ing up  his  annual  list  of  teachers.  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
every  applicant  should  place  with  the  County  Superintendent 
a  full  statement  of  the  preparation,  experience,  and  other 
evidences  of  fitness  for  teaching. 

4.     Supervision  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

a.  Direct  Supervision.  The  direct  supervision  by  the 
superintendent  is  almost  negligible*  A  fair  example  of  the 
actual  amount  rendered  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  North 
Carolina  the  average  annual  time  spent  by  the  County 
Superintendent  in  each  rural  school  in  19 10-' 11  was  one 
hour  and  fifty-four  minutes;  in  Tennessee,  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes. 

b.  Indirect  Supervision.  To  be  sure,  the  County  Super- 
intendent should  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the 
schoolroom.  There  should  be  no  effort,  however,  to  make  an 
equal  division  of  his  time  among  his  schools.  The  chief 
objects  of  his  field  supervision  should  be:  First,  so  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  actual  conditions  as  to  make  more  ef- 
fective indirect  supervision;  second,  to  aid  him  in  de- 
termining who  among  the  old  teachers  should  be  retained  in 
the  same  position,  shifted  to  some  other  place  in  the  county, 
or  dismissed,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

c.  Means  of  Indirect  Supervision.  The  best  means  of 
indirect  supervision  are,  first,  the  monthly  teachers'  meet- 
ings. These  may  be  division  meetings  held  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  or  County  meetings  at  each  of  which  pro- 
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vision  should  be  made  for  general  meetings,  and  group  meet- 
ings, the  groups  being  determined  by  the  major  interest  of 
the  teachers;  for  example,  primary,  grammar  grade,  and 
high  school  groups.  A  second  means  of  effective  supervision 
is,  printed  instructions  from  the  County  Superintendent's 
office.  In  North  Carolina  these  take  the  form  of  annual  hand- 
books, monthly  magazines,  and  weekly  news  letters.  Other 
helps  are  found  in  bulletins  issued  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  from  the  State  universities  and  depart- 
ments of  agriculture.  A  third  means  is  the  teachers'  reading 
course.  This  should  consist  in  large  part  of  the  instructions, 
course  of  study  and  bulletins,  and  should  be  made  effective 
through  the  teachers'  meetings  and  annual  examinations. 

5.     Enlarging  the  Supervisory  Staff. 

a.  Stenographer  and  Clerk.  The  first  addition  to  super- 
visory staff  should  be  a  competent  stenographer  with  clerical 
and  general  business  ability.  Important  as  is  instructional 
supervision,  the  first  need  of  a  county  school  system  is  a 
competent  business  administration  and  wise  and  constructive 
leadership.  Before  this  can  be  had,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent must  know  the  conditions  of  his  county, — geographical, 
industrial,  social,  and  economic.  He  must  know  for  the 
whole  county  and  for  any  community  in  the  county  all  the 
factors  both  favoring  and  opposing  educational  progress.  The 
records  of  his  office  must  be  kept  accurate  and  in  good  form. 
All  correspondence  must  be  prompt,  and  teachers'  reports 
must  be  promptly  vised  and  returned,  if  not  correct.  A 
mere  statement  of  this  phase  of  the  Superintendent's  work 
indicates  the  need  of  office  help.  ISTo  county  board  of  edu- 
cation can  afford  to  employ  a  competent  school  administrator 
and  deprive  him  of  the  very  means  of  an  effective  admin- 
istration. 

b.  Primary  Supervisor.  The  next  addition  should  be  of 
a  well-trained  and  experienced  woman  who  shall  devote  the 
major  portion  of  her  time  and  thought  to  the  supervision  of 
instruction  in  the  primary  grades.  The  advisability  of  this 
restriction  of  her  work  is  apparent  when  we  recall  that  half 
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of  all  the  rural  public  school  children  in  the  South  are  in  the 
primary  grades.  Our  first  concern  should  be  for  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  our  children  who  fall  on  the  first  battle  field. 

Following  here  the  principles  of  concentration  and  dem- 
onstration, the  primary  supervisor  should  confine  her  efforts 
to  a  limited  number  of  schools. 

c.  Other  Special  Supervisors.  After  several  primary 
supervisors  (the  number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  county) 
are  at  work,  other  special  supervisors  should  be  employed. 
These  should  be  in  order,  for  agriculture  and  farm  me- 
chanics, domestic  economy  and  home-management.  These 
should  have  supervision,  in  addition  to  the  regular  school 
work,  of  all  project  work,  and  all  extension  work  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  home  farms.  Under  the  more  favorable 
conditions,  other  specialists  should  be  added,  the  first  of 
which  should  be  for  the  grammar  grades. 

6.     The  County  Superintendent. 

The  County  Superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  strong 
impulse  for  social  service,  of  strong  faith  in  the  effectiveness 
of  education  and  in  the  educability  of  his  people.  He  should 
have  breadth  of  scholarship,  professional  training,  experience 
in  teaching,  sympathy  with  an  honest  effort,  and  should  be 
gifted  with  the  ability  of  wise  social  leadership.  In  addition 
to  his  administrative  duties,  he  should  correlate  the  work  of 
all  his  supervisors  and  consolidate  them  into  a  unified  effec- 
tive agency  for  organizing  all  the  social  forces  of  his  county. 
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A  NEW  BASIS  OF  APPORTIONING  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  FUND* 

To  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Legislature  of  1915  made  several 
important  changes  in  the  Public  High  School  Law.  The 
principal  changes  made  are  indicated  below.  At  this  time 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new  requirements  and  to 
suggest  that  you  and  your  County  Board  of  Education,  at 
your  next  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  take  up  the 
matter  of  high  school  funds  and  agree  upon  your  apportion- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  new  requirements. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  note  that  the  law  now  requires 
the  State  appropriation  for  Public  High  Schools  to  be  ap- 
portioned, not  on  a  single  basis  as  heretofore,  but  on  a  triple 
basis:  (1)  attendance,  (2)  number  of  full-time  teachers  in 
the  high  school  department,  (3)  grade  and  character  of  work 
done. 

Heretofore  the  average  daily  attendance  required  for  the 
term  has  been  ten  students ;  hereafter  the  number  required  is 
to  be  twenty  students.  You  will  also  note  that  the  amended 
law  requires  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  apportion  out 
of  the  general  county  fund  at  least  as  much  to  each  of  the 
high  schools  as  the  State  apportions.  The  Legislature  of 
1915  made  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  public  high 
schools,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  this  year  to  establish  any 
new  high  schools  or  to  make  a  complete  readjustment  of  the 
apportionments,  as  set  forth  in  the  plan  outlined  below,  nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  allow  the  maximum  apportionment  of 
$600  to  any  high  school  for  the  present.  It  will  be  our  pur- 
pose to  let  the  apportionments  stand  as  made  last  year  in 
every  case  where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  though  of  course  many 
changes  will  be  necessary  under  the  amended  law.  The  only 
fund  we  shall  have  to  reapportion,  therefore,  will  be  the 
small  amounts  that  will  revert  to  the  treasury  for  redistribu- 
tion in  the  case  of  schools  whose  apportionments  are  reduced 
or  withdrawn  altogether. 


*  Circular  issued  as   High   School   Letter  No.   4  from  the   State   Department  of 
Public   Instruction,   Raleigh,   N.    C,   June   29,    1915. 
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plan  of  apportioning  the  high  school  fund 

Under  the  new  plan  of  making  the  apportionments  to 
public  high  schools  the  appropriation  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  roughly  as  follows:  I  Division,  $45,000;  II 
Division,  $20,000;  III  Division,  $10,000. 

I  Division,  $45,000. 

The  first  division  will  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  schools 
accepted.  Each  school  will  receive  from  this  division  the 
minimum  apportionment  of  $200.  Any  additional  amount 
that  may  be  apportioned  from  the  second  and  third  divisions 
of  the  fund  will  be  conditioned  upon:  (1)  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  excess  of  the  minimum  number  required  (20)  ; 
(2)  the  number  of  full-time  high  school  teachers;  (3)  the 
standards  and  grade  of  work  done  as  explained  below.  The 
school  that  merely  meets  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
law  as  to  attendance,  length  of  term,  etc.,  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  apportionment  from  the  State  high  school  fund 
of  only  $200.00. 

II  Division,  $20,000. 

Those  schools  that  merely  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  law  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  part  of 
the  second  division  of  the  fund.  This  division  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  schools  maintaining  an  average  daily 
attendance  considerably  in  excess  of  the  minimum  average 
required,  and  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers, 
and  having  a  reasonable  patronage  from  outside  the  local 
school  district. 

III  Division,  $10,000. 

This  division  of  the  fund  will  be  apportioned  only  on  the 
basis  of  grade  and  character  of  work  done.  Not  a  large 
number  of  schools  can  share  in  this  division.  In  apportion- 
ing this  division  of  the  funds  the  object  will  be  to  encourage 
the  development  of  standard  high  school  work.  The  ques- 
tions that  will  enter  into  consideration  will  be: 

(1)  Number  of  years  in  course  offered. 

(2)  Number  of  teachers  and  their  qualifications. 

(3)  Length  of  school  year. 
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(4)  Length  and  number  of  recitation  periods. 

(5)  Character  of  the  building  and  equipment. 

(6)  Requirements  for  graduation. 

(7)  The  general  efficiency  of  the  organization,  ad- 
ministration and  instruction. 

(8)  Scope  of  patronage. 

APPORTIONMENTS   TO   BE   MADE  IN   JULY 

Under  the  new  plan  of  apportioning  the  high  school  fund 
the  apportionments  will  be  made  in  July,  and  before  an  ap- 
portionment to  any  school  can  be  finally  adjusted  the  follow- 
ing requirements  must  be  met:  (1)  the  principal's  final  re- 
port must  be  in  hand;  (2)  the  treasurer's  report  of  the  high 
school  fund  must  be  in  hand;  (3)  a  budget  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  must  be  submitted,  showing  the  number  of  high 
school  teachers,  their  salary,  prospective  number  of  high 
school  students,  and  the  school's  facilities  and  equipment  for 
meeting  the  demands  for  high  school  instruction.  (Blank 
form  for  this  budget  accompanies  this  letter.  This  should  be 
filled  out  and  returned  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  first 
Monday  in  July.) 

Schools  that  last-  year  made  an  average  attendance  of  ten 
or  more  students,  but  less  than  twenty,  and  give  promise  of 
making  twenty  or  more  next  year,  may  be  continued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  if  in  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  it  is  wise  to  continue  them;  but  such 
schools  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  State  apportionment  for 
1915-1916  unless  they  make  the  required  attendance  of 
twenty  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  fall  term. 

Please  go  over  these  matters  very  carefully  with  the 
County  Board  of  Education  at  your  meeting  next  Monday 
and  see  that  the  treasurer's  report  of  the  high  school  fund  and 
the  budget  are  sent  in  at  once. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Learned,  W.  S. — The  Oberlehrer.    Pages  xiv-f-150.  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1915.     Price  $1.25. 

The  Division  of  Education  at  Harvard  University  has 
inaugurated  a  series  of  publications  called  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Education  of  which  this  book  is  the  first  number. 

The  book  is  a  study  of  the  social  and  professional  evolu- 
tion of  the  German  schoolmaster,  in  particular  of  the  German 
secondary  schoolmaster.  While  the  Oberlehrer  is  the  teacher 
in  the  Gymnasium,  a  school  representing  a  high  degree  of 
training,  still  he  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  teacher  in 
our  American  High  School. 

Prom  church  and  university  domination  the  secondary 
schools  of  Germany  have  grown  to  be  an  independent  unity. 
Along  with  this  has  come  the  setting  free  of  the  Oberlehrer 
from  religious,  social  and  political  serfdom.  From  a  corps 
of  mere  teachers  has  developed  a  distinct  professional  body. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  necessity  in  the  United  States 
for  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession  it  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  read  and  understand  the  struggle  in 
other  lands  for  such  recognition.  The  writer  knows  his 
ground  and  clearly  sets  forth  conditions  and  causes  leading  to 
ultimate  success. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  chapter  on  American  Ap- 
plications. One  cannot  agree  with  all  the  suggestions  made 
by  Dr.  Learned,  yet  the  chapter  is  full  of  suggestive  thought 
and  would  arouse  vigorous  discussion  among  any  body  of 
alert  teachers. 

The  keynote  of  the  success  attained  by  the  Oberlehrer  in 
securing  professional  recognition  is  professional  study  and 
training  harmonized  by  efficient  organization.  Without  both 
success  could  not  have  come ;  without  the  one  the  other  would 
have  been  naught. 

If  the  future  numbers  in  this  series  prove  as  interesting 
and  valuable  as  this  sample  number  the  Harvard  Studies  in 
Education  will  prove  a  most  helpful  contribution  to  educa- 
tional literature.  L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  ISTorth  Carolina. 
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Haywaed,  F.  H. — The  Lesson  in  Appreciation.     Pages 
xv-230.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.     Price  $1.00. 

The  American  public  school  is  very  justly  criticized  for 
its  neglect  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  child  life.  One  very  great 
reason  for  this  neglect  is  the  fact  that  no  one  at  home  or 
abroad  has  sufficiently  understood  the  emotional  side  of  child 
life  to  formulate  a  set  of  principles  for  the  teaching  of  appre- 
ciation. It  has  remained  for  an  Englishman  to  blaze  the  way 
in  this  type  of  educational  endeavor. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  work  out  a  set  of  very  defi- 
nite principles  for  teaching  appreciation  of  poetry  and  music. 
Specific  examples  and  illustrations  make  the  book  most  us- 
able. The  appendices  contain  much  suggestive  material  for 
study  and  further  investigation. 

Dr.  Hayward  conceives  the  purpose  of  art  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  to  be  not  to  produce  creators  of  art  but  to  de- 
velop appreciation,  within  children,  of  beautiful  works  of 
art.  With  such  a  purpose  in  mind  art  material  is  studied  and 
the  principles  for  teaching  appreciation  are  determined. 

The  discussions  are  sane,  clear,  forceful,  and  adaptable. 
There  is  a  refreshing  leave-taking  of  the  Five  Formal  Steps, 
though  one  wishes  the  author  had  not  attempted  to  pacify 
Herbartians  by  his  division  of  the  lesson  in  appreciation  into 
"stages." 

The  book  is  the  first  in  a  series  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bagley.  If  this  present  volume  is  an  earnest  of  the  series 
let  us  have  the  remainder  immediately. 

L.  A.  Williams. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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//  the  country  is  to  be  more  attractive,  enough  so  that  the  country  people 
will  care  to  live  there,  this  must  come  through  a  new  emphasis  on  the  home 
and  social  life,  in  less  thought  of  pigs  and  corn,  and  more  thought  of  children 
and  living.  The  country  has  suffered  because  it  has  been  dominated  by  the 
materialistic  point  of  view  of  the  farmer,  who  has  estimated  success  too 
largely  in  terms  of  acres,  rather  than  in  joy  and  love  and  worthy  thoughts 
and  purposes,  which  alone  can  make  life  worth  living.  If  this  change  is  to 
come,  it  must  come  mainly  through  the  education  of  the  farm  girls  to  lead 
in  strengthening  trie  home  and  the  social  life  of  the  community — Henry  S. 
Curtis:  Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Nokth  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bul- 
letin will  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other 
matters  of  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  itself  helpful  in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It 
will  welcome  from  the  school  men  of  the  State  suggestions 
looking  to  its  larger  usefulness.  , 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Dormitory  and  Boarding  Facilities  a  Necessity 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  more  effective 
way  to  increase  attendance  in  the  high  schools  than  to  provide 
good  dormitories  and  inexpensive  boarding  facilities.  It  is 
certainly  interesting  to  note  that  every  rural  high  school  that 
has  made  such  provision  is  prospering.  One  thing  is  clear : 
if  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  outlying  rural  districts  are  to 
derive  from  the  high  schools  the  largest  possible  benefit,  in- 
expensive boarding  facilities  must  be  provided  for  them  at 
the  school  and  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  school. 

The  fact  that  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  in  the 
homes  of  the  community  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
attract  students  in  large  numbers  from  the  outlying  districts. 
The  very  moment  the  number  of  boarding  students  applying 
for  board  and  lodging  in  the  homes  of  the  community  in- 
creases to  the  point  of  taxing  the  community's  accommoda- 
tions, that  very  moment  prices  go  up.  As  a  result  many  are 
prevented  from  attending.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  board 
should  thus  increase  is  but  in  obedience  to  the  universal  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  board  must 
of  necessity  be  regulated  so  far  as  is  possible  by  the  school. 

Again,  the  school  should  exercise  some  supervision  over 
its  boarding  students  out  of  school  hours — at  least  to  the 
point  of  regulating  their  study  hours,  conduct,  etc.  Tf  it 
fails  to  do  this,  the  people  living  at  a  distance  will  not  patron- 
ize it.  But  it  cannot  possibly  exercise  this  care  with  any 
degree  of  effectiveness  nor  regulate  the  conduct  and  outside 
study  of  the  pupils  so  long  as  they  are  scattered  in  the  homes 
of  the  community.  To  repeat,  the  mere  fact  that  students 
from  the  outlying  districts  who  may  be  induced  to  enter  the 
high  school  can  find  board  in  the  homes  of  the  community  is 
not  at  all  sufficient.      The  school  dormitory  and  mess -hall 
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stand  as  a  visible  invitation  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  county, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  established  in  connection 
with  every  central  high  school  receiving  state  aid. 

The  University  Summer  School 

The  1915  session  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Summer  School  proved  to  be  the  best  session  the  University 
has  ever  held.  In  point  of  attendance,  in  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  the  courses  offered,  in  the  character  of  work  accom- 
plished by  the  students,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  school  a  new  record  was  established.  There  were  731  in 
attendance,  representing  90  counties  in  North  Carolina  and 
15  states,  from  New  York  to  Arkansas — from  Florida  to 
Minnesota.  There  were  in  attendance  482  teachers  and  130 
prospective  teachers.  There  were  146  working  for  degrees. 
Not  once  during  the  entire  six  weeks  was  it  necessary  to  call 
the  Advisory  Committee  together  to  handle  a  case  of  disci- 
pline. 

Another  gratifying  improvement  was  in  the  number  of 
students  remaining  for  the  entire  six  weeks.  About  500  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  term,  and  most  of  these  took  the 
examinations.  This  is  indeed  encouraging,  and  it  indicates 
a  seriousness  and  solidness  of  purpose  that  formerly  was  too 
rare  on  the  part  of  summer  school  students.  It  evidences, 
too,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
the  University  is  putting  forth  to  serve  them. 

As  was  predicted  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
there  was  gathered  here  the  largest  number  of  high  school 
teachers  ever  assembled  in  the  State  for  summer  study — 
nearly  300.  Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is  that  so  many  of 
the  students  were  college  graduates.  In  two  of  the  classes  in 
Secondary  Education,  numbering  85,  seventy-five  per  cent 
held  bachelors'  degrees. 

Already  plans  are  in  progress  for  the  next  session.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  an 
enlarged  attendance.  The  1916  session  of  the  Summer 
School  will  doubtless  bring  to  Chapel  Hill  1,000  students. 
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The  Triangular  Debate 

The  query  to  be  discussed  by  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
North  Carolina  High  School  Debating  Union  is:  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly 
enlarging  its  navy."  A  bulletin  containing  outlines  and 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  query,  together  with  refer- 
ences to  sources  from  which  further  material  can  be  secured, 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution in  November.  Any  high  school  in  North  Carolina, 
public  or  private,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Debating 
Union.  Write  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  secretary,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  for  full  particulars. 

The  High  Schools  Have  Opened  Well 

From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  the  high  schools 
report  greatly  increased  attendance.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  report :  "The  best  opening  we  ever  had" ;  "Pros- 
pects bright  for  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.7' 
The  daily  correspondence  is  full  of  such  statements  as  the 
following:  "Have  added  the  fourth  year  to  our  course"; 
"The  increased  attendance  has  compelled  us  to  add  another 
teacher" ;  "The  high  school  department  is  overflowing.  We 
are  having  to  use  the  auditorium  for  class  purposes  until  we 
can  add  another  room" ;  "Our  attendance  is  more  than 
double  over  that  of  last  year" ;  "The  new  law  requiring  in- 
creased attendance  is  working  fine — it  has  more  than  doubled 
our  attendance" ;  "We  have  pupils  from  every  township  in 
the  county"  ;  "We  are  planning  to  build  a  dormitory  right 
away  to  take  care  of  those  who  want  to  come  to  our  school" ; 
"If  we  only  had  a  dormitory,  we  could  have  over  a  hundred 
in  the  high  school  department."  It  looks  now  as  if  this  year 
is  to  be  a  record-breaker  in  attendance. 

The  Spelling  Test 

The  spelling  test  which  was  given  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  last  December  proved  to  be  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating an  interest  in  spelling  throughout  the  State.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  schools  gave  the  test  and  reported 
results.     Many  others  made  use  of  it  but  did  not  report  re- 
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suits.  The  school  that  made  the  highest  average  was  the 
Kittrell  High  School  with  a  grade  of  89.88.  This  school  was 
awarded  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  which  was  offered  to 
the  school  making  the  highest  average. 

The  spelling  test  will  be  given  this  year  about  the  middle 
of  December.  A  friend  of  the  high  schools  will  give  a  copy 
of  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  the  school 
making  the  highest  average.  Any  school  of  secondary  grade 
in  the  State,  public  or  private,  is  eligible  to  participate.  The 
leaflet  setting  forth  the  rules  and  regulations  and  containing 
the  list  of  words  to  be  used  in  the  test  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
high  schools  in  December  a  day  in  advance  of  the  date  set  for 
the  test.  The  time  required  to  give  the  test  will  not  exceed 
thirty  minutes.  Every  high  school  in  the  State  should  give 
the  test  and  report  results. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  will  hold  its 
32nd  annual  session  in  Raleigh,  Thanksgiving  week.  The 
secretary  reports  that  the  indications  point  to  the  largest 
and  best  session  ever  held.  The  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  has  come  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  our  educational  interests.  Every  wide-awake 
teacher  in  the  State  should  become  a  member,  and  as  many 
as  possibly  can  should  attend  the  Raleigh  meeting.  The 
annual  membership  fee  is  $2.00.  This  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
E.  E.  Sams,  secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  A  full,  rich,  and 
varied  program  has  been  provided,  and  there  is  something  of 
interest  for  every  teacher  of  whatever  grade  or  type.  It  is 
indeed  a  North  Carolina  program  for  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers. Write  to  Mr.  Sams  and  ask  him  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  program. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  High  School  Principals 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Public  High  School 
Principals  has  been  called  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  convene  in  Raleigh  November  23-24,  a 
day  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly.    The  program  for  this  meeting  has  been  prepared  and 
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will  appear  both  in  the  program  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
and  in  a  special  leaflet  to  be  issued  and  sent  to  all  of  the  prin- 
cipals early  in  November. 

There  will  be  four  sessions:  Two  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 23rd,  at  2  :30  and  at  8  :00  P.  M. ;  and  two  on  Wednesday, 
November  24th,  at  9:30  A.  M.  and  at  2:30  P.  M.  The 
evening  session  at  8  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  November  24th,  will 
be  a  joint  session  with  the  State  Association  of  County  Sup- 
erintendents. 

At  these  meetings  a  number  of  important  topics  relating 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  high  schools,  their  needs  and 
possibilities  for  larger  service  will  be  discussed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  inspiring  reports  will  be  presented  and  future  plans 
and  policies  will  be  outlined.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  conferences  of  the  high  school  principals  ever  held 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  principal  of 
every  high  school  receiving  State  aid  make  his  plans  to  at- 
tend. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING 
NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES 

N.  W.  Walker 

University  of  North  Carolina 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  secondary  school  is  to 
prepare  students  for  college.  The  relation,  therefore,  that 
the  secondary  school  and  the  college  bear  to  each  other  is 
very  direct  and  very  vital.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  college  today  to  dominate  the  secondary  school,  nor  is 
there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  secondary  school  to  dictate 
to  the  college.  The  higher  institution  must  of  course  insist 
on  sound  work  in  the  preparatory  school  if  it  is  to  maintain 
its  own  standards,  and  it  is  the  sincere  purpose  of  the  second- 
ary school  to  send  up  to  the  higher  institution  a  good  product. 
The  high  school  quite  frequently  has  to  labor  under  limita- 
tions and  adverse  conditions  which  the  college  at  long  range 
cannot  possibly  understand  nor  appreciate.  Both  institu- 
tions ought  to  understand  each  other  and  they  ought  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  co-operate  cordially  and  sympathetically. 
Each  certainly  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  heed  to  construc- 
tive suggestions  coming  from  the  other  and  to  profit  by  such 
suggestions. 

If  each  college  could  and  would  furnish  each  high  school 
principal  from  which  it  draws  students  a  report  of  the  work, 
say  of  the  fall  term,  of  each  student  that  his  school  sends  up, 
showing  courses  pursued,  grades  attained,  etc.,  such  a  report 
would  prove  most  helpful  indeed  and  it  would  enable  the 
principal  to  get  a  truer  line  on  his  school's  work,  its  strength, 
and  its  weaknesses,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college. 

In  order  to  give  the  high  school  principals  of  the  State 
a  notion  of  the  general  estimate  which  the  colleges  were  able 
very  early  in  the  session  to  place  upon  certain  phases  of  their 
work,  based  upon  the  entrance  certificates,  and  not  upon  the 
working  ability,  of  the  new  students,  the  writer  sent  out  un- 
der date  of  September  24th  the  following  letter  to  the  presi- 
dents of  fifteen  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
North  Carolina : 
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Dear  Sir  : 

I  hope  to  publish  in  the  October  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
High  School  Bulletin  certain  information  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  new  students  who  are  this  fall  entering  our  leading  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  I  am  sure  the  facts  and  suggestions  that  I  have 
asked  for  will  be  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  secondary  schools. 
For  this  purpose  I  should  like  to  have  the  following  information : 

1.  Total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  registered  to  date. 

2.  Total  number  of  new  students. 

3.  Number  of  students  in  freshman  class. 

4.  General  character  of  the  preparation  of  the  new  students  as 
shown  by  their  entrance  certificates. 

5.  Do  these  certificates  indicate  improvement  over  former  years 
in  the  character  of  training  received? 

6.  In  what  subjects  and  in  what  respects  do  they  show  inferior 
preparation? 

7.  Has  the  college  a  definite  suggestion  to  offer  the  high  schools 
as  to  the  preparation  of  students? 

8.  What  per  cent  of  your  new  students  have  completed  a  four-year 
high  school  course? 

9.  What  number,  or  what  per  cent,  of  your  new  students  were  pre- 
pared in  high  schools  outside  of  North  Carolina?  Do  these  students 
seem  to  be  better  prepared  than  those  students  coming  from  the  secon- 
dary schools  of  this  State? 

10.  A  brief  statement  from  the  president,  dean,  registrar,  or  other 
official  giving  any  other  information  or  suggestions  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  high  school  teachers  and  principals. 

If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  this  information,  supplemented 
by   any    statement   you   may   wish    to    make,    by    October    1st,    or    will 
turn  this  communication  over  to  some  official  of  your  institution  who 
will  do  so,  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  kindness. 
Wishing  you  a  prosperous  year,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

N.  W.  Walker, 
State  Inspector  of  High  School. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  following  institutions :  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Wake  Forest  College,  Davidson  College, 
Trinity  College,  Elon  College,  Guilford  College,  Lenoir  Col- 
lege, Salem  College,  St.  Mary's  School,  Meredith  College, 
Greensboro  College  for  Women,  Queens  College,  Southern 
Presbyterian  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  All  of 
them  replied  in  full  or  in  part  except  the  State  Normal  Col- 
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lege,  Trinity  College,  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  and 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  College.  The  names  of  the  officials 
who  furnished  the  information  for  the  several  institutions 
are  given  along  with  the  answers  to  question  4.  The  replies 
which  were  sent  in  are  published  below.  They  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  high  school  principal  in  the  State. 

Answers  to  Questions  1,  2    and  3 


INSTITUTIONS  REPLYING 

Total 
Registration 

Total  Nnmber 
New  Students 

Number  in 

Freshman 

Class 

Per  Cent,  of 

New  Students 

Who  Have 

Completed 

a  4-Yr.  H.  S. 

Course 

University  of   N.   C... 
Wake  Forest  College.. 
Davidson    College    .... 
Elon   College    

1119 
464 
352 
376 
206 
210 
211 
230 
376 

467 

165 

153 

177 

82 

87 

74 

100 

147 

62 

343 

146 

149 

139 

54 

45 

70 

40 

102 

31 

80 
50 

? 

67 

Guilford    College    

Lenoir   College    

Salem  College   

St.  Mary's   School 

Meredith  College 

? 
33 
90 
25 
60(?) 

4.  The  General  Character  of  the  Preparation  of 
the  New  Students  as  Shown  by  Their  Entrance  Cer- 
tificates. 

Professor  P.  H.  Daggett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Entrance  Certificates,  of  the  University. — "Except  as  noted 
below  the  general  character  of  the  certificates  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Over  60%  of  the  new  students  are  cred- 
ited with  at  least  14  units,  although  only  11%  have  no  con- 
ditions, apparently  indicating,  on  the  part  of  the  high  schools, 
a  disinclination  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
University  in  their  entirety." 

Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal,  Chairman  of  the  Entrance  Committee, 
of  Wake  Forest  College. — "I  have  examined  in  detail  the 
first  100  certificates  of  our  entering  class  and  I  am  sending 
you  the  results  on  a  separate  sheet.  If  you  will  observe  that 
these  men  during  their  high  school  work  took  an  aggregate 
of  1553  courses,  of  which  298  (19  +  %)  were  in  English, 
305   (19  +  %)  were  in  Latin,  54  (3  +  %)  were  in  French, 
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26  (2 — %)  were  in  German;  9  (1  —  %)  were  in  Greek, 
327  (20+%)  were  in  mathematics,  315  (20%)  were  in 
history,  39  (2-(-%)  were  in  civil  government,  and  180 
(11+%)  were  in  science.  My  tabulation  took  no  account 
of  Bible,  agriculture,  and  such  miscellaneous  subjects.  I 
think  these  details  will  answer  your  question  Jf  as  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  preparation  of  our  men.  In  the  high 
schools  they  have  struck  as  much  as  was  permitted  for  easier 
subjects  such  as  history  and  civil  government.  These  two 
subjects,  of  which  we  require  only  two  units  for  entrance, 
have  in  the  high  schools  consumed  nearly  as  much  time  as 
the  foreign  languages,  in  which  we  require  four  units.  It 
seems  that  many  high  schools  offer  numerous  courses  in  his- 
tory which  are  very  weak  in  their  offerings  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. On  mathematics,  too,  the  certificates  show  a  ragged 
state  of  preparation  though  this  is  not  evident  in  the  tabu- 
lated results." 

Miss  Cornelia  Shaw,  Librarian  of  Davidson  College. — 
"Good." 

Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  President  of  Elon  College. — "The 
general  character  of  their  preparation  is  good." 

Dr.  Thomas  Newlin,  President  of  Guilford  College. — 
"The  general  character  of  the  preparation  of  the  new  students 
as  shown  by  the  entrance  certificates  is  naturally  better  since 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  are  all  the  time  improving." 

Prof.  K.  B.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Le- 
noir College. — "Preparation  of  new  students  entering  fresh- 
man class,  good." 

Prof.  Edwin  J.  Heath,  Secretary  to  the  Administration 
of  Salem  Academy  and  College. — "Good." 

Dr.  George  W.  Lay,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  School. — "Prep- 
aration about  as  before." 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer,  President  of  Meredith  College. — ■ 
"Dean  Boomhour  reports  that  the  general  character  of  the 
preparation  of  the  new  students  as  shown  by  their  entrance 
certificates  is  very  satisfactory.  He  seems  to  feel  that  the 
new  students  as  a  whole  are  very  promising." 
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Dr.  J.  L.  Caldwell,  President  of  Queens  College. — "Prep- 
aration  of  new  students  shows  up  better." 

Dr.  D.  II.  Bill,  President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. — "I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
as  a  rule,  our  institution  is  finding  the  preparation  of  its 
new  students  improving  from  year  to  year." 

5.  Do  These  Certificates  Indicate  Improvement 
Over  Former  Years  in  the  Character  of  Training  Re- 
ceived ?     If  So,  in  What  Respect  ? 

The  University. — "There  seems  to  be  an  improvement 
in  the  preparation  in  Latin  and  English,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  subject  a  smaller  percentage  are  conditioned 
owing  to  a  more  liberal  evaluation  of  the  credits.  In  the 
other  required  subjects  there  is  very  little  change  indicated. 
Last  year  25%  of  the  students  were  conditioned  only  in 
modern  languages,  while  this  year  30%  have  completed  all 
our  requirements  but  modern  languages." 

Wake  Forest  College. — "There  is  a  greater  average  num- 
ber of  courses  shown  on  these  certificates  than  on  the  certifi- 
cates of  five  years  ago,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  the  greater 
number  of  non-essential  courses,  such  as  those  in  history. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  also  in  science,  but  the 
certificates  indicate  that  the  scientific  subjects  in  our  high 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  taught  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  There  is  also  more  French  and  German  taught  now 
than  formerly." 

Davidson  College. — "Somewhat." 

Dion  College. — "Their  certificates  of  admission  indicate 
slight  improvement  over  former  years  in  natural  science 
and  modern  languages." 

Guilford  College. — "These  certificates  indicate  more  ad- 
vanced work,  but  whether  it  is  better  in  quality  or  not  is 
somewhat  questionable." 

Lenoir  College. — "Certificates  of  entrance  indicate  im- 
provement of  work  over  that  of  former  years,  especially  in 
mathematics." 
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Salem  Academy  and  College. — "Yes.  In  modern  lan- 
guage and  solid  geometry." 

St.  Mary's  School. — "Improvement  rather  than  the  con- 
trary.    More  high  school  graduates  than  before." 

Meredith  College. — "It  is  a  little  early  in  the  session  to 
answer  definitely  the  question  as  to  the  improvement  of  our 
new  students  over  those  who  have  come  to  us  in  former  years ; 
though  Dean  Boomhour  seems  to  be  very  much  encouraged." 

Queens  College. — "Certificates  indicate  broader  and  more 
thorough  training." 

6.  In  What  Subjects  and  in  What  Respects  Do 
Thev  Show  Inferior  Preparation  ? 

The  University. — "In  spite  of  the  improvement  noted 
above  in  Latin  credits,  over  30%  of  the  men  admitted  this 
year  have  not  completed  the  requirements  in  this  subject. 
Less  than  10%  are  conditioned  in  English  and  history,  while 
over  45%  are  conditioned  in  mathematics,  and  65%  have 
failed  to  complete  the  requirements  of  two  units  of  modern 
languages  necessary  for  admission  to  Group  2  of  the  A.  B. 
course,  and  to  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  or  four  units 
of  modern  languages  necessary  for  admission  to  the  A.  B. 
course  in  Group  3." 

Wake  Forest  College. — "The  only  point  as  compared  with 
the  certificates  of  a  few  years  ago  where  the  certificates  of 
the  men  of  this  year  show  inferiority  is  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  languages.  Not  quite  half  the  men  come  prepared 
for  our  first  year's  work  in  Latin.  This  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  high  schools  have  no  teacher 
competent  to  teach  Latin  as  it  should  be  taught." 

Elon  College. — "Those  who  have  conditions  have  received 
them  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  particularly  in  solid  geom- 
etry, which  many  of  the  high  schools  do  not  teach." 

Guilford  College. — "We  find  our  students  come  with 
inferior  preparation  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English  par- 
ticularly." 
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Lenoir  College. — "Inferior  preparation  is  found  most 
frequently  in  mathematics,  Latin  and  English." 

Salem  Academy  and   College. — "History  and  science." 

Meredith  College. — "Some  of  those  who  are  entering 
seem  to  be  irregular  in  Latin,  lacking,  some  of  them,  two 
orations  in  Cicero.  They  are  irregular,  also,  in  mathematics. 
I  am  enclosing  you  the  following  statement  from  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Colton,  Prof,  of  English,  with  reference  to  her  de- 
partment :  'Give  the  English  teachers  fewer  hours  of  work 
so  that  they  can  devote  more  time  to  the  correcting  of  themes. 
Insist  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  that  the  four 
masterpieces  for  careful  study  be  selected  from  the  list  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  include 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  one  example  of  oratory,  one  group 
of  poems,  and  one  essay.'  " 

Queens  College. — "There  is  inferior  preparation  in  the 
modern  languages  and  original  work  in  geometry.  Latin 
prose  is  also  deficient." 

Elon  College. — "We  would  be  glad  to  see  a  movement 
launched  for  high  school  principals  and  superintendents  to 
discover  early  in  the  fall  all  students  who  plan  to  go  to  col- 
lege the  next  year  and  so  far  as  possible  the  college  of  their 
choice.  This  information  should  be  sent  to  the  colleges  and 
suggestions  made  and  received  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  students  for  entrance  without  condition." 

Guilford  College. — "In  regard  to  suggestions,  we  would 
say  that  the  high  schools  should  standardize  their  work  and 
not  attempt  to  teach  what  they  are  not  prepared  to  teach. 
Whatever  work  is  done  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  should 
be  well  done.  We  believe  there  should  be  about  ten  units  of 
essentials  in  the  high  school  work  and  the  other  four  or  five 
units  may  be  elective  along  strong  academic  lines.  Latin, 
English,  and  mathematics  are  essentially  high  school  sub- 
jects. Chemistry  and  physics  are  not  essentials ;  but  if 
taught  in  high  schools,  there  must  be  good  laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  well  kept  note  books  of  the  laboratory  work. 
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Every  high  school  graduate  should  have  a  course  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  civics,  and  still  better  in  ancient  history 
also.  More  and  more  high  school  graduates  are  entering 
college  and  university.  Hence  the  high  schools  should  have 
a  stronge  college  preparatory  course  and  encourage  the  pupils 
to  take  this.  There  is  very  little  time  in  our  opinion  for 
frills  and  foibles  in  high  school  work.  High  school  graduates 
should  be  able  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  education  and 
they  must  have  discipline  and  training  in  the  high  school  if 
they  can  do  this." 

7.  Has  the  College  a  Definite  Suggestion  to  Of- 
fer the  High  School  as  to  the  Preparation  of  Stu- 
dents ? 

The  University. — "A  number  of  cases  have  arisen  in 
which  men  have  been  conditioned,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  courses  of- 
fered by  the  University.  The  Entrance  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  requirements, 
and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  criticisms  and  suggestions 
from  the  high  school  principals  concerning  the  entrance  re- 
quirements so  that  the  committee  may  be  able  more  thorough- 
ly to  appreciate  the  problem  of  admission  requirements  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  high  school." 

Wake  Forest  College. — "I  beg  to  offer  this  suggestion: 
Encourage  the  high  schools  to  teach  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial subjects  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school 
course.  It  often  happens  that  a  boy  after  being  two  years 
at  a  high  school  discovers  that  he  wants  a  college  education. 
Unless  he  has  taken  the  subjects  that  definitely  prepare  him 
for  college  during  the  first  two  years  he  must  either  not  come 
to  college  at  all,  or  enter  seriously  handicapped  in  prepara- 
tion. The  fundamental  subjects  mentioned  will  be  his  best 
equipment  for  life  even  if  he  does  not  come  to  college— hence 
he  should  not  be  encouraged  to  fritter  his  time  away  on  sub- 
jects that  amount  to  little  or  nothing." 

Lenoir  College. — "We  suggest  a  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  alsrebra." 
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Salem  Academy  and  College. — "Dean  Shirley,  of  our 
Music  Dept.,  states  that  he  has  already  supplied  you  with  his 
views  as  to  the  kind  of  preparation  needed  for  a  college  di- 
ploma course  in  music." 

St.  Mary's  School. — "Specialization  in  the  high  school 
interferes  with  success  in  work  pursued  beyond." 

Meredith  College. — (See  Miss  Colton's  statement  under 
question  6). 

Queens  College. — "Modern  language  studied  should  be 
used  as  language  of  class  room  one  day  in  each  week.  Pupils 
should  be  accustomed  to  use  of  spoken  language." 

8.  What  Per  Cent  of  Your  !N"ew  Students  Have 
Completed  a  Four- Year  High  School  Course  ? 

The  University. — "About  80%  of  our  new  students  have 
had  four  years  of  high  school  preparation.  With  the  form 
of  certificate  used  last  year  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
years  a  student  had  spent  in  the  high  school,  therefore,  no 
comparisons  are  possible." 

Wake  Forest  College. — "About  50%  of  our  students  have 
completed  a  four-year  high  school  course." 

Davidson  College. — "This  has  not  yet  been  figured  out." 

Eton  College. — "67%  of  our  freshman  class  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high  school  course." 

Guilford  College. — "I  cannot  answer  the  exact  per  cent  of 
our  new  students  who  have  completed  a  four-year  high  school 
course,  but  nearly  every  student  who  enters  our  freshman 
class  must  have  pursued  a  four-year  high  school  course." 

Lenoir  College. — "33%  of  our  new  students  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high  school  course." 

Salem  Academy  and  College. — "In  college  about  90%."' 

St.  Mary's  School— "About  25%." 

Meredith  College. — "Something  like  60%  of  those  classi- 
fied as  freshman  entered  without  conditions." 

Queens  College. — "Eight  and  nine  difficult  to  answer  at. 
present,  college  students  not  having  been  fully  classified." 
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9.  What  Number  oe  What  Pee  Cent  of  Youe  New 
Students  Weee  Peepaeed  in  High  Schools  Outside  of 
North  Caeolina — Do  These  Students  Seem  to  be  Bet- 
tee  Prepared  Than  Those  Students  Coming  from  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  This  State  ? 

The  University. — "Less  than  7%  of  the  new  students 
were  prepared  in  schools  outside  of  North  Carolina.  A  large 
majority  of  these  students  come  from  private  preparatory 
schools  outside  of  the  State,  and  in  nearly  every  case  are 
better  prepared  than  the  average  freshman.  The  preparation 
of  students  coming  from  public  high  schools  in  other  states 
seems  to  average  about  the  same  as  that  given  in  our  own 
schools.  The  number  of  students  of  this  class  however  is  so 
small  as  hardly  to  justify  any  general  conclusions." 

Wake  Forest  College. — "About  ten  per  cent  of  our  stu- 
dents were  prepared  in  other  states.  In  general  this  ten  per 
cent  is  a  little  better  prepared  than  those  from  North  Caro- 
lina, but  they  are  stronger  men  naturally  on  the  average  and 
come  from  schools  of  the  best  grade  in  their  several  states." 

Davidson  College. — "Davidson  has  this  year  165  stu- 
dents from  outside  of  North  Carolina.  A  large  number  of 
these  men  come  from  fitting  and  not  graded  schools,  with 
excellent  preparation.  69  men  in  freshman  class  are  from 
other  states  than  North  Carolina." 

Eton  College. — "26%  of  our  freshman  class  were  pre- 
pared in  high  schools  in  Virginia,  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Indiana,  Delaware,  and  Alabama.  These  show 
no  decided  advantage  in  their  preparation  over  the  graduates 
of  the  North  Carolina  high  schools." 

Guilford  College. — "The  number  of  our  students  pre- 
pared in  high  schools  outside  of  North  Carolina  is  negligible, 
but  what  few  we  have  we  are  forced  to  say  have  shown  better 
preparation,  having  come  from  better  secondary  schools." 

Lenoir  College. — "Seven  of  our  new  students  were  pre- 
pared in  schools  outside  North  Carolina.  They  are  not 
better  prepared  than  graduates  of  the  North  Carolina  high 
schools." 
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Salem  Academy  and  College — "5%.     Yes." 

St.  Mary's  School. — "One-half.     Not  appreciably." 

Meredith  College. — "Two  per  cent  of  the  new  students 
were  prepared  in  high  schools  outside  of  North  Carolina. 
They  seem  to  be  well  prepared  but  perhaps  no  better  than 
those  prepared  without  our  State." 

10.  A  Brief  Statement  from  the  President,  Dean, 
Registrar,  or  Other  Official  Giving  Any  Other  Infor- 
mation or  Suggestion  That  Would  be  of  Interest  to 
High  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

See  also  answers  to  question  7.  Most  of  the  institutions 
offered  such  suggestions  as  they  had  to  make  in  answering 
that  question. 

Wake  Forest  College. — "The  high  schools  in  this  State 
are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  with  their  men.  The  training 
they  give  is  in  a  distressing  number  of  instances  most  super- 
ficial. Some  schools  graduate  their  men  in  three  years ; 
others  try  to  do  one  year  of  our  college  work  in  English, 
French,  mathematics  and  Latin.  This  is  the  most  serious 
defect  in  our  North  Carolina  high  schools — I  mean  the  super- 
ficial character  of  their  training." 

Ouilford  College. — "I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  fur- 
ther statement  to  make  except  to  say  that  Guilford  College 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  in  raising  their  efficiency,  and  anything  we  can 
do  to  encourage  more  thorough  work,  better  equipment  and 
longer  terms  we  will  gladly  do." 

Lenoir  College.- — "The  figures  given  above  show  that 
Lenoir  College  draws  two-thirds  of  its  new  students  from  the 
schools  that  do  not  have  a  full  four-year  high  school  course. 
The  preparatory  department  at  Lenoir  College  is  maintained 
to  accommodate  these  students.  We  have  little  fault  to  find 
with  the  preparation  of  graduates  of  the  state  high  schools, 
but  we  find  that  students  coming  from  the  average  country 
school  are  badly  deficient  in  English,  Latin  and  mathematics. 
Students  from  the  same  grades  in  the  town  and  city  schools 
are  better  prepared." 
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Meredith  College. — "Arrange  college  preparatory  course 
so  that  students  can  have  more  modern  language  work  and 
less  history.  No  standard  college  should  accept  more  than 
two  units  of  secondary  school  history,  and  no  standard  college 
does  accept  less  than  two  units  in  a  modern  language. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. — "If  our  high  schools  would  insist  on  absolute  thor- 
oughness in  whatever  courses  they  give,  not  many  young 
men  would  fail  in  college  solely  from  lack  of  preparation." 
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EDUCATION  AND  RURAL  LIFE* 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McKeever 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
I.      A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  AS  APPLIED   TO  RURAL  LIFE 

The  basis  of  all  animal  life  is  physical,  and  of  course  the 
bare  necessities  of  subsistence  must  be  forthcoming  before  a 
people  can  even  be  held  upon  the  soil.  But  no  rural  com- 
munity is  any  better  than  its  people.  The  right  standard  of 
measurement  of  rural  wealth  is  the  standard  which  tests  the 
personality  of  the  rural  dweller.  If  he  is  a  man  who  esti- 
mates his  farm  produce  in  terms  of  what  it  will  contribute 
to  the  direct  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  family ;  if  he  buys 
and  sells  and  acquires  his  profits  in  thought  of  the  personal 
comfort  of  his  life  companion,  and  in  thought  of  the  fully 
developed  characters  of  his  boys  and  girls ;  then,  he  may  own 
but  a  small  farm  and  enjoy  but  a  comparatively  meager  in- 
come and  still  be  accounted  a  rural  citizen  of  wealth  and 
worth. 

The  aim  of  educational  effort  is  not  money  or  other  ma- 
terial goods,  but  people.  A  true  philosopher  of  education 
for  rural  life  must  seek  first  of  all  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  rural  dwellers.  Joy  and  contentment,  good  fellowship 
and  community  spirit,  social  and  recreational  conditions  of 
a  favorable  nature — these  are  some  of  the  objects  which  must 
be  sought  as  conditions  of  a  permanently  improved  rural 
life. 

I  have  traveled  widely  throughout  the  country  and  have 
visited  many  rural  situations.  In  the  ordinary  country 
district  you  may  still  find  utter  lack  of  social  unity  and  pur- 
pose. In  the  typical  situation  the  farmer  is  still  working  in- 
dependently of  his  neighbors.  Either  by  endeavoring  to  eke 
out  a  mere  subsistence  from  the  soil  or  to  amass  a  competence, 
we  find  him  working  more  or  less  isolated  and  alone,  and 
usually  in  a  place  where  there  is  social  and  spiritual  poverty. 
It  is  in  a  sense  true  that  the  soil  must  be  reasonably  produc- 


*  Abstract  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Rural  Lifp  Conference 
held  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School,  July  5-10,  1915. 
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tive  and  that  the  individual  farmer  must  know  how  to  till  and 
manage  his  place.  I  grant  all  of  that.  But  the  permanent 
well-being  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  will  never  be 
achieved  until  his  neighborhood  has  been  organized  as  a 
social  unit. 

Every  county  should  have  its  farm  adviser,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  giving  of  advice  as  to  the  management  of  farm 
crops  and  farm  animals  there  must  be  expert  help  and  direc- 
tion for  the  social  welfare.  I  therefore  most  strongly  urge  that 
one  expert  be  selected  exclusively  for  his  ability  to  assist  with 
the  soil  and  another  for  his  skill  in  managing  and  organizing 
the  social  affairs  of  the  community.  The  spiritual  adviser 
which  I  am  recommending  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  rural 
uplift  must  make  out  for  the  several  districts  within  his 
territory  a  plan  of  social  re-organization.  This  outline  should 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  social  center  within  the 
neighborhood — a  place  where  the  people  may  all  be  called 
together  frequently  and  meet  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
cordial  good  will — a  place  for  the  playing  of  some  games  for 
the  children,  for  free  and  wholesome  commingling  on  the  part 
of  youths  and  maidens,  and  picnic  dinners  for  the  adult 
members  of  the  local  society — all  of  these  should  be  as  care- 
fully provided  for  as  would  be  the  case  if  one  were  making 
out  plans  and  specifications  for  a  beautiful  building. 

Again,  I  declare  that  the  poverty  of  the  rural  districts  is 
fundamentally  a  form  of  social  need.  Proceed  to  supply  those 
moral  and  spiritual  conditions  which  will  bring  joy  and 
gladness  to  the  rural  dwellers  and  they  will  immediately 
take  a  new  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home.  They  will  seek  new  means  and  devices  for  making 
the  soil  more  productive  and  their  work  more  remunerative. 
But  your  rural  life  leaders  and  orators  may  go  on  until 
"doomsday"  in  their  effort  merely  to  increase  the  material 
wealth  of  the  farm,  and  without  likewise  planning  to  enrich 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  place,  and  their  attempts  will 
continue  to  fail. 

II.      PLAY  AND  RECREATION  IN  THE   COUNTRY 

The  establishment  of  community  play  grounds  will  in 
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time  become  a  part  of  the  big  business  in  rural  places.  In 
the  equipment  of  such  play  grounds  no  large  expense  is  neces- 
sary. The  materials  may  be  all  homemade  and  constructed 
by  the  larger  boys  of  the  district.  It  is  well  to  begin  with 
the  little  ones  and  first  arrange  a  sand  box,  say,  four  by  six 
feet  in  dimensions.  Equip  this  with  sand  diggers  and  the 
like,  and  surround  it  with  a  liberal  supply  of  large  blocks 
made  by  cutting  two  by  four  scantlings.  Then,  set  up  a  few 
swings  for  the  small  children,  and  also  a  few  swings  for  the 
older  pupils.  The  next  simple  device  is  some  kind  of  slide 
or  chute.  A  heavy,  well  planed  board,  one  foot  wide  and 
fourteen  feet  long,  will  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

The  play  ground  movement  is  tending  away  from  the 
tests  of  skill  and  feats  of  strength  and  encouraging  more  and 
more  the  simple  mass  games  and  plays,  There  should  always 
be  provided  a  play  ground  ball  or  volley  ball,  for  these  lend 
themselves  to  many  forms  of  play  in  which  the  masses  and 
the  unskilled  can  readily  participate. 

In  defense  of  the  play  ground,  I  am  willing  to  maintain 
that  under  proper  supervision  it  is  quite  as  important  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  young  as  is  the  class  room  work. 

III.   PREPARATION  FOR  RURAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  well  prepared  rural  leader  must  first  of  all  under- 
stand people  and  be  fond  of  mingling  with  them.  He  should 
also  take  great  delight  in  the  play  of  little  children. 

ISTo  great  cause  was  ever  established  but  that  some  strong, 
self-reliant  personality  stood  back  of  it  to  give  it  guidance  and 
inspiration.  My  ideal  of  a  successful  rural-life  leader  is  a 
person  who  in  another  phrase  might  be  called  a  beneficent 
boss.  He  makes  people  obey  him  through  the  sheer  force  of 
his  personality  and  because  of  the  genuine  unselfishness  of 
his  purpose.  Persistence  is  also  a  very  essential  element  of 
rural  leadership.  The  promoter  will  in  the  usual  case  not 
only  work  alone  and  unaided  during  the  early  months  of  his 
attempt,  but  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  abused  and  derided  by 
those  who  should  be  assisting  him.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
trial  and  difficulty  he  goes  forward,  never  losing  the  vision 
which  he  holds  for  the  community  until  others  have  caught 
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the  spirit  of  his  work  and  joined  him.  In  time  the  oppo- 
sition is  broken  down  and  those  who  stood  out  against  a  good 
cause  are  now  glad  to  lend  it  most  valuable  aid.  So  the  suc- 
cessful rural-life  leader  is  a  preacher,  and  prophet,  and  seer, 
as  well  as  one  who  will  lay  hold  upon  the  plainest  things 
available  and  lend  his  hand  to  the  material  side  of  the  work. 

IV.       A   CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIAL   UNION   IN   THE    COUNTRY 

The  one  who  would  organize  and  successfully  promote  a 
country  life  movement  must  see  that  all  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  included  in  the  service.  Now  the  theoretical  unit 
for  which  he  must  look  are  these — the  elderly  people,  the 
parents,  the  young  crowd  (the  pre-adolescent  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  little  children). 

And  then,  dividing  people  on  the  basis  of  economic,  so- 
cial, and  religious  interest,  the  leader  should  be  on  guard  for 
the  following:  The  men's  clubs  and  organizations,  the  vari- 
ous societies  of  women,  the  literary,  social  and  economic 
clubs  of  the  youths  and  maidens,  the  boy  gangs  and  the  girl 
groups  corresponding  to  them. 

Then,  there  are  the  various  political  parties  and  factions. 
Every  one  of  these  should  be  served  in  the  case  of  any  at- 
tempt at  the  co-operative  social  union  in  the  country.  Also, 
the  religious  interests  must  be  considered.  It  is  false  to  my 
philosophy  and  fatal  to  the  permanent  good  to  omit  even  the 
smallest  group  constituting  a  local  religious  body.  Serve 
all  or  none  is  my  motto.  Now,  after  this  survey  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  organization  of  a  social  union  will  be  undertaken 
about  as  follows :  Form  a  central  committee  constituted  at 
least  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  important  units  or 
elements  listed  above  and  then  perfect  a  movement  in  which 
the  whole  people  will  participate. 

Another  essential  step  is  this:  To  select  and  dedicate 
a  central  place  and  to  arrange  for  the  whole  community  to 
meet  at  stated  times.  This  place  may  be  a  country  school 
house  prepared  somewhat  within  and  without  for  the  oc- 
casion, or  it  may  be  an  attractive  rural  place,  say  a  beautiful 
woodland,  where  the  children  may  play,  the  young  people 
may  mingle  freely  but  under  chaperonage,  and  the  grown-ups 
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may  enjoy  close  fellowship  and  sociability.  A  simple  lunch, 
may  be  spread  for  all,  and  thus  good  will  and  neighborliness 
will  be  enhanced. 

What  I  especially  wish  to  urge  in  connection  with  this 
plan  of  a  co-operative  social  union  in  the  country  is  this :  It  is 
quite  as  important  a  means  of  building  up  country  life  as  any 
economic  movement  that  could  possibly  be  arranged.  In- 
deed, the  community  which  maintains  regularly  a  social 
center  of  this  sort  and  makes  it  strictly  a  part  of  the  rural  life 
— that  community  thereby  adds  material  to  its  local  wealth. 
The  price  of  the  local  real  estate  and  farm  products  will  tend 
to  increase.  Many  who  dwell  in  the  less  attractive  places  will 
hear  of  this  delightful  social  center  and  proceed  to  move  over 
into  it  as  a  permanent  place  of  abode. 

V.      A  DEMOCRATIC  PLAN  FOR  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'   CLUB  WORK 

The  General  Idea. — Notwithstanding  the  creditable  out- 
ward showing  made  by  the  many  contest  clubs  of  boys  and 
girls  organized  by  government  and  state  agents,  there  is  a 
slow  turning  of  sentiment  against  some  of  the  methods  and 
practice  of  these  clubs.  Many  believe  that  the  engaging  of 
children  and  young  people  in  the  individual  contests  for 
money  prizes  and  the  equivalent  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  that  it  is  a  hurtful  effort  to 
keep  alive  the  19th  century  issue  of  competition  and  18th 
century  issue  of  individuals.  The  20th  century  watchword 
is  co-operation  developed  to  the  point  of  community  con- 
sciousness. But  if  we  are  ever  to  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  this  significant  motto,  we  must  inculcate  team  practice 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  boys  and 
girls.  We  are  now  trying  to  give  all  the  elements  of  society 
and  all  the  individual  members  thereof  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, both  to  get  their  share  of  the  world's  goods  and  to 
contribute  their  part  toward  the  world's  progress  and  well 
being. 

The  individual  prize  contest  system  is  an  effort  to  foster 
a  struggle  among  the  strongest  and  brightest  and  to  build  up 
a  society  of  picked  winners.  The  great  masses — those  of 
mediocre  strength  and  ability  and  those  ranking  below — have 
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do  part  in  this  jealous  combat  and  in  it  they  are  not  permitted 
to  count  or  to  be  counted.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  we 
should  come  together  upon  a  plan  for  bringing  out  a  display 
at  fairs,  institutes  and  elsewhere  which  will  foster  team  work, 
co-operation  and  individual  contributions  to  the  community's 
credit  and  welfare.  In  so  far  as  the  efforts  of  the  young  are 
concerned  in  the  exhibits,  the  following  constructive  plan  is 
offered  in  substitution  for  the  old  one: 

The  Community  Exhibit. — Make  the  contest  a  group  af- 
fair, a  district  against  a  district,  and  thus  permit  the  smallest 
child  in  the  school  to  contribute  his  mite  and  to  be  counted 
with  the  others.  Then,  judge  the  neighborhood  display  as  a 
whole,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  it  contains,  but  on  the  basis 
of  its  general  appearance  and  creditableness.  Encourage 
each  neighborhood  to  appoint  groups  and  teams  of  its  young- 
people  to  be  responsible  for  the  producing-,  collecting  or 
assembling  of  particular  materials  and  ask  that  each  and 
every  child  of  school  age  be  attached  to  one  or  more  of  the 
groups.  If  it  seems  advisable  display  the  produce  and  handi- 
work of  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  exhibits  side  by  side. 

The  Individual  Displays. — Every  rural  district  has  its 
potential  geniuses  whose  rare  talents  must  lie  forever  un- 
discovered and  unsung,  unless  something  be  done  to  bring 
these  significant  traits  into  active  use.  The  public  exhibit 
at  the  fair,  the  institute,  or  elsewhere  will  perforin  the  valu- 
able service  for  the  young.  Ask,  therefore,  that  each  neigh- 
borhood include  within  its  district  space,  a  corner  for  special- 
ties, and  that  the  credit  marks  in  such  cases  be  given  to  both 
the  community  and  the  individual.  Ask  for  specimens  of 
work  of  peculiar  merit  where  such  is  the  product  of  the  hand 
and  brain  of  a  child  or  young  person.  Thus  bring  about  an 
exchange  of  helpful  ideas  and  stimulate  a  large  amount  of 
new  effort  for  future  occasions. 

As  an  incentive  for  bringing  out  the  displays,  make  it 
definitely  known  that  those  participating  will  receive  a  large 
amount  of  publicity — that  their  exhibits  will  be  labeled  in 
conspicuous  ways ;  that  photographs  of  the  entire  group  and 
of  those  contributing  as  individuals  will  be  kept  before  the 
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public  view ;  that  pictures,  stories  and  written  descriptions 
of  those  who  do  creditably  will  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers ;  that  attractive  premium  will  go  to  the  districts  which 
win.  It  will  be  most  helpful  if  some  able  promoter — perhaps 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  can  visit  each  of  the  districts 
and  organize  the  effort,  explaining,  appointing  leaders,  and 
the  like. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUB  WORK* 

Mary  G.   Shotwell 

Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  of  'Granville  County,  N.  C. 

One  of  the  first  observations  made  in  the  beginning  of  my 
work  was  that  the  people  lost  interest  in  their  school  and 
even  the  community  when  the  school  closed  and  the  teacher 
went  home.  Why  did  not  the  school  mean  more  to  the  com- 
munity ?  Why  were  so  few  people  taking  an  interest  in  the 
school  even  during  the  school  term  ?  Questions  such  as  these 
were  hard  to  answer. 

I  decided  that  some  forms  of  club  work  organized  during 
the  school  term,  with  meetings  held  in  the  school  building, 
would  probably  be  a  help  in  solving  this  problem.  So  I  work- 
ed out  a  little  plan  with  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  Coun- 
try Life  Club  of  Granville  County  Schools.  Quoting  from 
the  constitution — the  object  of  this  organization  shall  be: 

Section  1.  To  arouse  interest  in  education  and  to  insist 
upon  every  child  being  in  school  every  day  of  the  school  term. 

Sec.  2.  To  encourage  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the 
school  and  to  cultivate  among  the  boys  and  girls  a  love  for 
the  farm  and  country  home. 

Sec.  3.  To  make  the  school  the  center  of  the  community 
by  furnishing  wholesome  and  instructive  amusements;  in  a 
word,  to  improve  the  physical  and  intellectual  environments 
of  our  future  citizens. 

To  aid  the  teacher  or  leader  of  the  club,  25  programs 
were  also  put  into  the  booklet,  but  were  meant  only  to  be 
suggestive  of  what  may  be  done.     An  illustration  follows: 

HEALTH   PROGRAM 

Suggestions :  If  possible  have  a  physician  address  the 
meetings.  Have  pupils  draw  upon  what  they  have  learned 
in  their  hygiene  and  sanitation  classes. 


*  Paper  presented   at   the   Rural    Life   Conference   held   at   the   University 
of  North   Carolina  Summer  School,  July   5-10,   1915. 
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The  Program : 

1.  Song. 

2.  The  house  fly  as  a  spreader  of  diseases. 

3.  Ventilation  of  a  bedroom. 

4.  Why  we  have  colds. 

5.  The  greatest  source  of  disease  in  this  community.     (An 
address  by  a  physician.) 

Hallowe'en 

Suggestions:  In  many  rural  districts  the  traditions  of 
Hallowe'en  are  not  very  well  known  and  have  not  entered 
into  the  lives  of  the  people.  To  this  extent  this  program 
may  be  made  informational.  Decorate  with  autumn  leaves. 
The  social  feature  should  be  made  prominent. 

The  Program :     To  be  arranged  by  the  committee. 

Having  the  plan  outlined  made  easier  the  work  of  getting 
the  clubs  organized.  Work  actually  done  speaks  louder  than 
a  discussion  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do.  There  are  two 
types  of  communities  in  my  county  and  probably  they  are 
typical  of  other  sections.  The  first  has  reached  the  stage  of 
development  when  all  that  is  needed  is  a  leader.  Personal 
magnetism  and  sincere  interest  in  his  community  are  his 
greatest  assets.     Success  crowns  his  efforts. 

The  second  type  is  either  dormant  or  contains  one  or  more 
factions  that  are  out  of  harmony  with  any  new  ideas.  My 
suggestion  in  working  with  this  class  is  to  organize  the  club 
in  the  school  and  after  several  public  meetings  give  the  older 
people  an  opportunity  to  join. 

The  County  Life  Club  of  Enon  School  belongs  to  the  first 
type  mentioned  and  was  organized  March,  1914,  with  thirty- 
five  adult  members  and  ten  school  children.  The  club  met 
twice  a  month  for  regular  programs  and  during  the  summer 
those  interested  in  playing  baseball  enjoyed  a  game  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  club  procured  the  use  of  a  traveling 
library  from  the  State  Library  Commission. 

When  the  busy  farm  season  arrived  the  club  suffered. 
It  was  reorganized  last  fall  and  put  into  two  divisions,  the 
junior  and  senior  club.      The  school  children  compose  the 
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junior  organization  and  use  the  last  hour  of  school  every 
second  Friday  afternoon  for  their  meeting.  They  are  fol- 
lowing very  closely  the  suggested  programs  in  the  booklet. 
The  senior  club  decided  to  meet  every  Friday  night  and  the 
interest  has  kept  up  very  much  better  than  when  they  met 
twice  a  month.  Very  interesting  and  attractive  programs 
were  given,  consisting  of  debates  on  questions  of  value  to  the 
development  of  the  community,  together  with  readings  and 
discussions  of  these  subjects.  Two  "home-talent"  plays  were 
given  by  members  of  the  club  and  quite  a  nice  little  amount 
of  money  was  realized,  so  a  piano  was  purchased  for  the 
school. 

This  club  has  meant  much  to  this  community,  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  school  being  one  of  the  most  important 
results.  Realizing  that  a  two-teacher  school  cannot  serve 
the  community  in  the  best  way,  they  are  building  an  ad- 
ditional room  and  have  employed  a  third  teacher.  Another 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  club  is  a  community  exhibit  at 
the  county  fair  next  fall. 

Each  community  has  its  own  problem  to  solve  and  no 
outlined  plan  can  be  followed.  It  seems  best  for  a  club  to 
find  its  own  problem  and  make  an  attempt  at  its  solution.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  means  better  buildings,  better 
teachers,  longer  terms  and  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school.  In  solving  these  problems  a  club  should 
remember  that  the  one  object  of  the  organization  is  to  "make 
the  school  the  center  of  the  community  by  furnishing  whole- 
some and  instructive  amusement"  for  the  young,  thereby 
keeping  them  at  home  on  the  farm. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS* 

W.    C.    COKER 
University  of  North  Carolina 

1.  Locate  the  school  in  a  grove  if  possible  and  secure  at 
the  outset  what  cannot  be  produced  de  novo  in  fifty  years. 

2.  Pl'ace  the  building  near  the  back  line  of  the  lot  and 
leave  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn  in  front.  If  the  lot  is  very 
deep  the  play  grounds  might  be  behind  the  school  house;  if 
not  they  should  be  on  an  adjoining  lot.  It  is  not  desired  to 
keep  the  play  grounds  or  garden  and  tomato  plots  away  from 
the  streets  or  roads.  It  will  do  the  passersby  good  to  see  the 
children  at  work  and  at  play. 

3.  Place  the  entrances  and  paths  where  they  are  most 
needed,  but  try  to  preserve  some  symmetry  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Leave  the  main  areas  open  for  unmolested  lawn  ex- 
panses and  plant  native  trees,  such  as  oaks,  in  angles  and  here 
and  there  along  the  paths.  Close  in  the  two  sides  of  the  lot 
with  almost  continuous  borders  of  shrubbery  and  plant  a  low 
hedge  of  Barberry  or  Spirea  or  clipped  privet  along  the  front 
line.  Plant  shrubbery  also  in  the  angles  and  at  the  corners  of 
the  building  and  here  and  there  along  the  paths.  In  the  open 
lawn  spaces  sow  grass  seeds  and  keep  the  lawn  mower  work- 
ing regularly.  It  will  not  be  possible  here  to  go  into  details 
as  to  how  to  secure  a  good  lawn.  Further  information  will  be 
given  at  this  point  when  requested. 

4.  It  is  very  important  to  look  after  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  grass  after  they  are  planted.  Keep  them  fertilized  and 
worked  with  as  much  care  as  you  would  give  your  cotton  and 
corn.     Neglect  after  planting  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure. 

5.  Use  native  shrubs  and  trees  to  a  great  extent  and  help 
to  educate  the  children  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
charm  of  our  own  products.  North  Carolina  has  one  of  the 
richest  vegetations  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  about 
177  native,  trees  and  about  210  native  shrubs.  Among  our 
trees  are  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  world, 
and  this  fact  most  of  us  realize,  but  we  often  overlook  the 


*  Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Rural  Life  Conference  held  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School    July  5-10,   1915. 
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great  decorative  value  of  our  own  shrubs.  Among  some  of 
our  most  important  native  shrubs  are  Rhododendron,  Moun- 
tain Laurel,  Azaleas,  Syringas,  Spireas,  JSTine-bark,  Bear 
Grass,  Sweet  Shrub,  Barberry,  Wax  Myrtle,  Red  Haws, 
Flowering  Raspberry,  Elderberry,  Dwarf  Locusts,  Red-root 
(Jersey  Tea),  Stewartia,  Hypericum,  Viburnums,  Indian 
Currant,  Bush  Honeysuckle,  and  French  Mulberry.  Some 
of  these  and  many  others  are  to  be  found  wild  in  easy  reach 
of  any  sshool,  and  some  of  the  teachers  should  take  pains  to 
know  them  and  utilize  them  on  the  grounds. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION* 

Edith  Royster 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wake  County,  N.  C. 

There  is  much  sympathy  expressed  in  public  for  poorly 
paid  teachers,  but  too  few  congratulations  are  extended  teach- 
ers for  their  wide  opportunities  for  service  in  every  field  of 
civic  and  humanitarian  effort. 

The  person  engaged  in  trade  must  have  leisure  from  his 
business  to  allow  time  for  social  service  and  philanthropy. 
The  teacher's  profession  gives  him  opportunity  to  find  happi- 
ness and  rich  reward  in  these  fields  as  a  part,  or  an  out- 
growth, of  his  daily  work. 

Nobody  reaches  his  full  stature  as  a  human  until  he  loves 
a  Big  Cause, — until  his  sympathies  are  developed.  Intel- 
lectual development  prepares  for  a  work;  the  work  must 
develop  the  worker's  heart. 

Doctor  Mclver  probably  had  this  idea  in  mind  when  he 
formed  the  School  Betterment  Association  as  an  outlet  for 
heart  expression  from  teachers  and  citizen  women.  The  bet- 
terment idea  took  root  and  the  work  has  developed  remark- 
ably. 

The  original  plan  called  for  State,  county,  and  local  asso- 
ciations. The  State  organization  was  abandoned  for  lack  of 
funds.  The  county  organization  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  county  department  of  education  under  the  guidance 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
local  association  has  become  the  center  of  community  effort 
in  all  lines  that  affect  the  children's  welfare,  from  the  im- 
provement of  school  buildings  and  equipment  and  raising 
money  for  various  school  purposes,  to  all  phases  of  matters 
concerning  home  and  community  welfare.  Carrying  local 
tax  and  bond  issues  is  frequently  a  function  of  the  local  as- 
sociation. 

In  Wake  County  work  has  continued  with  increasing  de- 
velopment since  its  organization  in  1902.  The  Legislature 
of  1905  passed  a  bill  which  authorized  the  county  board  of 


*  x-aper   presented   at   the   Rural   Life    Conference   held   at   the   University 
of  North  Carolina  Summer  School,   July   5-10,   1915. 
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education  to  appropriate  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
annually  to  the  Wake  County  Betterment  Association.  This 
income  provides  actual  running  expenses  and  also  the  basis 
for  initiation  of  new  movements. 

The  Wake  County  work  is  managed  through  an  executive 
committee  of  ten  members.  (The  county  superintendent  is 
ex-officio  a  member.)  It  meets  four  times  a  year  and  the 
elections  are  held  at  the  annual  meeting  which  is  held  as  a 
part  of  the  Annual  Conference  for  Education  held  the  last 
Saturday  in  August. 

There  are  thirty-five  active  local  associations  in  the 
county,  which,  with  the  teachers,  have  a  membership  of 
1,050. 

When  we  organized,  the  need  for  work  was  great.  By 
1905  discouragements  began  to  find  voice, — the  first  step  in 
progress.  In  the  president's  annual  report,  June,  1905,  we 
see  teachers  giving  the  poor  condition  of  the  school  house  as 
the  reason  for  no  improvements.  "Some  needed  a  new  school 
house;  others  expected  a  new  building  immediately;  one  had 
just  moved  into  a  new  school  house ;  another  said :  'The  house 
is  soon  to  be  moved.'  '  One  teacher  reported :  "My  school 
house  was  simply  an  old  hull, — no  ceiling,  roof  bad,  windows 
broken  badly,  no  comfortable  benches,  and  not  enough  of 
them,  no  desk  for  teacher.  The  only  thing  to  do  to  improve 
this  house  is  to  tear  it  down.  I  don't  think  it  can  even  be 
used  another  year." 

In  the  report  for  1906,  the  following  shows  the  need  of 
betterment  work.  Quoting  a  teacher,  "On  coming  to  com- 
mence my  work,  I  find  a  little  school  house,  seemingly 
dropped  down  in  the  midst  of  logs,  brush  piles  and  all  kinds 
of  shrubbery,  with  uneven  grounds,  unsightly  to  observers. 
In  front  of  the  door  stand  several  half-dead  trees  which  give 
it  a  neglected  appearance.  From  there  to  the  road  about  50 
yards  is  grown  up  in  original  shrubbery. 

"On  the  right  is  the  woodpile.  The  chips,  which  have 
accumulated  with  great  rapidity  for  the  past  ten  years,  are 
nearly  to  the  doorstep,  covering  a  greater  part  of  the  ground 
on  the  riaht  of  the  building.     On  the  left  front,  the  remains 
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of  a  clearing  near  by  have  been  placed,  consisting  of  log 
heaps,  brush,  roots,  etc." 

And  that  teacher  had  the  courage  to  add:  "I  will  put 
forth  every  effort  to  make  it  an  ideal  school  ground." 

But  the  skies  began  to  brighten  with  the  advent  of  the 
building  era  which  began  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Judd  as 
county  superintendent.  Up-to-date  school  buildings  gave 
direction  and  basis  to  the  Betterment  work.  By  1908  the 
work  was  becoming  too  heavy  for  the  faithful  little  executive 
committee.  The  movement  had  grown  into  an  assured  organ- 
ization under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  work.  The 
county  executive  committee  has  been  the  guiding  spirit.  As 
a  committee  they  have  co-operated  with  the  girls'  canning 
clubs  in  every  way  possible.  Half  the  agent's  salary  was 
paid  one  year,  and  three  canners  have  been  brought  to  aid 
in  the  county  work. 

Domestic  science  was  begun  by  our  contribution  at  Cary 
and  later  Holly  Springs  was  aided  in  introducing  this  sub- 
ject. Plans  are  under  way  to  build  a  model  farm  home  at 
the  Wakelon  Farm-Life  School.  The  County  Betterment 
Association  initiated  this  movement  and  made  the  first  con- 
tribution. 

The  "better  babies"  contest  was  aided  materially  through 
prizes  offered  and  by  arousing  interest  in  the  country. 

A  fifty-dollar  silver  cup  was  offered  six  years  to  the  school 
making  the  best  record  in  attendance.  When  this  was  won 
three  times  by  one  school,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
winning  school. 

At  our  first  county  commencement  in  1914  the  association 
bought  and  distributed  2,000  United  States  flags  to  the  coun- 
try children, — which  lacked  500  of  going  around. 

The  association  is  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  of  the  village 
betterment  associations  will  develop  into  departmental  wo- 
men's clubs. 

Mouth  hygiene  has  been  stressed  for  several  years ;  blanks 
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are  furnished  and  eight  dentists  give  their  services  for  ex- 
aminations and  lectures  at  the  school  houses. 

Lecturers  and  singers  are  secured  for  school  gatherings, 
demonstrations  in  domestic  science  are  arranged,  and  other 
aid  given  for  local  entertainments. 

These  and  many  other  activities  have  marked  the  thirteen 
years  of  county  betterment  work  in  Wake. 

The  local  clubs  have  many  and  varied  activities, — local 
tax  and  bond  elections  have  been  carried;  mothers'  meetings 
are  held;  school  farms  are  operated;  school  houses  have  been 
furnished ;  much  building  has  been  done ;  many  libraries  have 
been  established;  playgrounds  are  laid  off;  baseball  and  bas- 
ket ball  outfits  are  purchased;  in  fact,  the  activities  of  the 
betterment  workers  cover  a  wide  range  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  various  communities. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  volunteer  effort  in  Wake, 
from  1905  through  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  amount  to 
$63,087.41.  Of" this,  $5,686.27  was  raised  by  the  negroes 
through  their  school  improvement  leagues  for  their  schools. 
In  addition,  the  negroes  hold  $1,500.00  in  notes  toward  their 
Berry  O'Kelly  Training  Shook 

The  Betterment  Association  in  Wake  is  a  vital  force. 
With  direction,  it  will  continue  to  develop  and  become  a 
mighty  agency.  The  word  "betterment"  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  and  it  has  a  psychic  effect. 

How  to  keep  interest  alive  after  an  association  has  been 
formed  is  often  a  perplexing  problem.  The  teacher  should 
apply  to  this  community  teaching  the  same  principles  that  he 
uses  in  the  school  room.  The  teacher's  first  task  is  therefore 
to  arouse  the  community  into  self -activity,  and  then  he  should 
direct  the  work  through  the  leaders.  The  wise  general  leads 
from  behind.  The  officers  of  every  association  should  be 
residents  of  the  neighborhood, — preferably,  parents. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION  BOX 

K  W.  Walker 

State  Inspector  of  High  Schools 

The  questions  and  answers  published  under  this  head 
have  been  selected  from  the  office  correspondence  of  the  High 
School  Inspector  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  questions 
are  such  as  are  asked  time  and  again  by  high  school  prin- 
cipals, committeemen,  and  others.  They  are,  in  fact,  such  as 
come  to  the  office  almost  daily.  The  answers  to  them  may, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Bulletin's  readers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are 
here  published. 

Outlined  Courses  in  Bible  Study. — "Have  you  a  course 
in  Bible  study  outlined  by  your  State  Board  of  Education 
either  for  high  schools  or  colleges  ?" 

Ans.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  not  out- 
lined a  course  in  Bible  study  for  either  high  schools  or  col- 
leges. 

High  School  Teachers  Must  Hold  Certificates. — "May  a 
teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a 
public  high  school  receiving  state  aid,  provided  she  does  not 
draw  any  part  of  her  salary  from  the  high  school  fund  ?" 

Ans.  No.  The  law  specifically  provides  that  she  shall 
not.  See  section  4  of  the  Public  High  School  Law  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows :  "Provided  further,  that  no  one  shall 
teach  in  any  public  high  school  that  receives  state  funds 
under  this  act  who  does  not  hold  a  high  school  teacher's 
certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  guard  against  incompetent  in- 
struction in  the  high  schools  receiving  state  aid ;  and  even  if  a 
teacher,  who  does  not  hold  the  required  certificate,  should 
offer  her  services  free,  she  cannot  under  the  law  be  permitted 
to  teach  in  a  high  school  receiving  state  aid.  Any  school 
employing  such  a  teacher  will  thereby  violate  its  contract 
with  the  State  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  further  aid 
from  the  State  for  high  school  instruction.     It  is  not  suffi- 
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cient  that  a  teacher  merely  furnish  credentials  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  local  high  school  committee.  She  must  satisfy 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  that  she  is  competent,  and 
whatever  her  training  may  have  been  and  however  competent 
she  may  be,  she  is  not  a  licensed  high  school  teacher  until  her 
credentials  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners. 

The  High  School  Dormitory. — "How  may  a  public  high 
school  proceed  to  secure  a  dormitory  ?" 

Ans.  Just  as  it  would  proceed  to  secure  a  building  for 
class  purposes.  Some  schools  have  secured  their  funds  for 
dormitories  by  voting  a  bond  issue ;  some  have  secured  them 
by  private  subscription;  in  other  cases  dormitories  have  been 
erected  by  public-spirited  individuals  forming  themselves 
into  a  stock  company;  and  others  still,  and  this  is  quite  fre- 
quently the  case,  have  had  a  new  building  erected  for  class 
purposes  and  have  had  the  old  building  remodeled,  renovated, 
and  converted  into  a  dormitory  at  very  little  expense. 

Promoting  Pupils  to  the  High  School. — "What  plan  is 
usually  followed  in  promoting  pupils  from  the  lower  grades 
to  the  high  school,  and  what  authority  has  the  high  school 
principal  in  this  matter  ?" 

Ans.  As  a  rule  promotions  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
high  school  are  made  by  the  high  school  principals,  though 
of  course  the  county  superintendent  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  the  authority  to  decline  to  accept  the 
classification  which  the  principal  makes  in  the  event  that  it 
is  found  that  the  pupils  are  graded  too  high  and  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  high  school  department  before  they  are 
prepared  to  do  high  school  work.  Ordinarily  the  principal 
promotes  pupils  to  the  high  school  from  the  elementary 
grades  operated  under  his  direct  supervision,  and  in  most 
cases  the  promotion  of  pupils  coming  from  other  elementary 
schools  of  the  county  applying  for  admission  into  the  high 
school  under  his  supervision  is  left  to  his  discretion.  This  is  a 
matter,  however,  that  rests  with  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  county  superintendent.  If  they  have  adopted 
some  other  uniform  plan  for  the  county,  then  it  is  the  prin- 
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cipal's  duty  to  admit  to  the  high  school  any  pupils  that  have 
been  promoted  to  the  high  school  under  that  plan. 

Some  of  the  counties  that  have  county  commencements 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  high  school  principals 
and  the  county  superintendent  to  constitute  a  committee  to 
make  out  the  examinations  and  to  grade  the  papers  of  all 
seventh  grade  pupils  of  the  county.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
plan.  In  some  of  the  counties,  however,  even  where  this 
plan  is  in  operation,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  is  still 
given  the  privilege  of  promoting  or  declining  to  promote  the 
pupils  coming  from  the  lower  grades  operated  in  connection 
with  his  own  high  school  department  and  over  which  he  has 
supervision. 

Irregular  Pupils  and  Elective  Courses. — "I  have  a  pe- 
culiar situation  in  my  high  school  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  advice.  I  have  two  girls  in  the  eleventh  grade  who  are 
not  taking  Latin.  One  of  them  has  had  Caesar  and  the  other 
has  not  had  any  Latin.  They  dropped  it  and  took  up  science 
for  a  substitute  and  they  thought  they  could  get  diplomas. 
One  of  them  is  going  to  take  a  B.  M.  in  music  and  the  other  is 
going  to  take  a  special  teacher's  course  at  Greenville.  They 
do  not  want  a  certificate.  Can  I  give  them  a  diploma  with  the 
others  who  are  taking  Latin  ?" 

Ans.  Whether  or  not  you  would  be  justified  in  issuing  a 
diploma  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  science  course 
which  has  been  substituted  for  Latin.  A  school  of  the  type 
of  yours  with  so  few  teachers  and  with  practically  no  appar- 
atus for  your  science  work  would  hardly  be  justified  in 
offering  an  elective  science  course  that  could  be  regarded  as 
of  equal  value  with  the  other  courses  which  you  are  reason- 
ably well  equipped  to  offer.  If  you  had  the  teaching  force 
and  the  necessary  equipment  with  which  to  give  a  thoroughly 
good  science  course  with  laboratory  work,  then  there  would  be 
no  question  about  the  substitution.  Schools  of  the  type  of 
yours  ordinarily  have  to  confine  themselves  to  one  curriculum 
with  no  opportunity  for  election.  The  moment  you  attempt 
to  introduce  electives  with  an  inadequate  teaching  force  you 
at  once  reduce  the  value  of  the  single  curriculum  which  you 
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are  prepared  to  give  fairly  well.  One  of  two  things  is  bound 
to  happen :  you  are  obliged  either  to  reduce  the  number  of 
recitation  periods  in,  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  num- 
ber of  classes,  or  to  reduce  their  length.  Pupils  in  small  high 
schools  that  can  offer  but  a  single  curriculum  who  do  not 
complete  this  ought  not  to  expect  to  receive  diplomas  for  com- 
pleting simply  a  part  of  it.  No  high  school  diploma  should 
be  awarded  for  anything  short  of  a  four-year  curriculum. 

Courses  for  Sunday  School  Workers. — "Is  anything  be- 
ing done  by  your  State  University  or  Normal  or  denomina- 
tional colleges  for  training  students  for  leadership  in  Sunday 
school  work  ?" 

Ans.  The  only  institutions  in  the  State,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  are  offering  special  courses  in  Sunday  school 
pedagogy  are  Trinity  College  and  Wake  Forest  College. 
Letters  addressed  to  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  1ST.  C,  and  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Wake  Forest 
College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  will  bring  you  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  courses  that  are  offered  in  these  institutions. 
Practically  all  the  denominational  colleges  offer  courses  in 
Bible  study,  and  these  courses  count  towards  their  degrees. 
There  are  special  courses  in  Sunday  school  methods,  conduct- 
ed by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  University,  and  special  courses 
in  Bible  study  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
though  these  courses  do  not  count  towards  degrees.  Last  year 
there  were  350  men  enrolled  in  Bible  study,  200  in  mission 
study,  and  more  than  60  men  were  engaged  in  rural  Sunday 
school  work. 

Credit  for  Bible  Study  Course. — "Is  any  credit  being- 
given  to  high  school  pupils  for  Bible  study  on  their  work  for 
a  high  school  diploma  V 

Ans.  No  credit  is  given  by  the  public  high  schools  for 
Bible  study,  and  this  subject  is  not  in  the  curriculum.  Some 
of  the  private  and  denominational  schools  do  offer  Bible 
study  courses  and  give  credit  for  these  courses  towards  their 
diplomas. 

The    One-Teacher    High    School. — "Can    a    one-teacher 
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high  school  teach  more  than  two  grades  according  to  law? 
I  can  find  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  done  ?" 

Ans.  By  reference  to  section  3  of  the  Public  High  School 
Law  you  will  find  this  statement :  "The  course  of  study  for 
such  public  high  schools  and  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  them  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction."  In  accordance  with  this  provision 
courses  of  study  have  been  outlined  for  our  public  high 
schools,  and  these  are  published  in  the  Handbook  for  High 
School  Teachers.  By  reference  to  page  7  of  the  Handbook 
you  will  find  the  following  statement:  "If  the  principal 
himself  is  the  only  high  school  teacher,  he  may  plan  for  a 
two-year  course.  .  .  .  Two  years  of  the  high  school 
course  is  all  that  one  teacher  can  handle  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  at  all,  and  that  much  is  all  that  the  Sta'te  expects 
or  permits  (except  by  special  permission)." 

Of  course  it  is  possible  with  only  a  handful  of  students 
for  a  teacher  to  follow  a  system  of  tutoring  rather  than  a 
systematic  and  organized  course  of  instruction  so  as  to  cover 
more  than  two  years  of  the  high  school  course.  If  a  public 
high  school  receiving  aid  from  the  State  and  having  only  one 
teacher  wishes  to  offer  more  than  a  two-year  course,  the 
principal  must  get  permission  to  do  so  from  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  before  such  permission 
can  be  granted  all  the  facts  in  the  case  must  be  presented. 

Are  These  Familiar  Cases? — "A  situation  has  developed 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of,  so  are  writing  you 
for  direction.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Latin.  We  are 
using  the  Latin-scientific  curriculum,  with  a  touch  of  the 
Country  Life,  (farm  arithmetic  and  third  year  science). 
We  have  some  pupils  who  do  not  want  to  take  Latin — in  fact 
protest  against  it.  As  our  schedule  is  full  there  is  no  time 
for  electives  and  the  problem  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
several  cases  below. 

"(A)  Doing  full  second-year  work  except  Latin.  Did 
not  take  up  subject  last  year  because  quite  irregular  in  at- 
tendance. Will  be  more  or  less  irregular  this  year.  Has  to 
help  his  father  on  farm.  Not  very  studious  anyway  and 
gives  his  leisure  to  baseball. 
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"(B)  Doing  full  second  year  work  except  Latin.  Did 
not  take  subject  last  year.  A  farmer's  boy  who  does  not  like 
the  farm.  Will  probably  be  a  farmer  as  he  is  an  only  child 
and  will  inherit  a  farm.  Attends  school  regularly.  ISTot 
likely  to  go  to  college. 

"(C)  Doing  full  second  year  work  except  Caesar.  Has 
had  first  year  Latin  and  made  passing  grade.  Parents  giv- 
ing him  the  best  kind  of  a  chance  which  at  present  he  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  improve.  Baseball  player  and  probably 
would  not  be  in  school  this  year  except  for  that. 

"(D)  Doing  second  year  work  but  wants  to  leave  off 
Caesar.  jSTo  reason  for  this  except  that  work  will  be  easier. 
Will  be  in  school  regularly  and  no  responsibility  at  home. 
Ought  to  go  to  college. 

"(E)  Doing  full  second  year  work.  Has  had  first  year 
Latin  and  appreciates  same.  Has  been  out  of  school  a  year 
and  finds  Caesar  very,  very  hard.  Thinks  he  will  never 
have  any  use  for  it  and  insists  on  dropping  it.  About  twenty- 
one  and  will  likely  follow  some  line  of  mechanical  work. 

"(F)  Failed  on  Caesar  last  year  and  wants  to  leave  off 
Latin  altogether.  Has  too  many  conditions  to  complete 
third  year  work  this  year  even  if  not  behind  in  Latin.  Par- 
ents will  send  her  to  college. 

"(G)  Failed  on  Caesar  last  year.  Took  subject  along 
with  first  year  Latin  (condition  of  the  year  before)  and  did 
not  remove  the  latter.  Too  many  conditions  to  complete 
third  year  work  this  year. 

"'Not  a  single  one  of  the  above  is  over-worked.  With  the 
majority  the  desire  to  leave  off  Latin  is  based  on  the  desire 
to  get  through  school  with  as  little  work  as  possible.  At 
least  four  not  of  the  seven  are  putting  a  'good  time'  first. 
We  have  argued  and  pleaded  without  effect.  What  can  be 
done  ?  What  authority  have  we  for  requiring  the  Latin  ?  Or 
for  excusing  anyone  from  same  ?  Suppose  that  it  means 
losing  a  pupil  from  the  school  to  compel  the  study  of  Latin, 
what  then  ?" 

Ans.  When  cases  like  these  arise  there  are  just  two 
courses  open :     First,  to  require  everybody  without  exception 
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to  take  the  course  that  the  school  is  able  to  offer;  or  second, 
to  find  a  way  to  provide  elective  courses.  I  should  think  your 
principal  with  your  assistance  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out 
the  matter  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  situation  until  the  school 
grows  to  the  point  where  additional  teachers  can  be  added  so 
as  to  provide  more  adequately  for  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
high  school  pupils.  Of  course  you  have  the  authority  to  re- 
quire everybody  to  take  the  straight  course,  and  compel  them 
under  the  circumstances  to  take  Latin  if  you  think  this  wise ; 
but  if  these  pupils  are  excused  from  this  subject  something 
else  certainly  ought  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

A  Too  Common  Handicap. — "As  you  know,  we  are  con- 
ducting a  first  grade  high  school  at  this  place,  having  a  four 
years  course  of  nine  months  term.  Having  to  raise  the  funds 
by  private  subscription,  it  taxes  us  right  heavily  to  run  the 
school.  It  is  quite  an  object  also  to  get  enough  pupils  to 
keep  the  school  up  to  the  required  number. 

"Now  there  is  a  school  only  three  miles  from  here 
at  *  *  that  has  been  operating  with  three  teachers 
but  will  have  four  teachers  this  year,  that  has  been  teaching 
up  to  the  tenth  grade.  This  is  a  school  where  two  districts 
have  combined  and  have  voted  a  special  tax.  They  have 
something  over  two  hundred  pupils  in  the  district. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  principal  taught  only 
high  school  grades  last  year,  having  less  than  ten  in  his  room, 
leaving  all  the  other  grades  to  be  cared  for  by  the  other  two 
teachers. 

"This  is  not  my  business,  was  it  in  another  county,  but 
being  immediately  adjoining  us,  it  keeps  those  who  take 
above  the  seventh  grade  there  from  attending  our  school. 
Besides  the  board  of  education  is  practically  furnishing 
them  a  high  school  six  months  in  the  year. 

"I  do  not  think  they  have  any  more  teachers  than  they 
need  to  care  for  the  number  of  pupils  they  have,  but  I  do 
think  they  are  teaching  above  the  seventh  grade  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lower  grades. 

"There  is  another  two-teacher  school  *  *  that  is 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

"I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  regarding  this." 
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Ans.  Under  such  conditions  as  you  report  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  your  section  ever  to  develop  a 
really  strong  school  that  can  meet  the  needs  for  high  school 
training  for  your  part  of  the  county.  The  operation  of  small 
high  school  departments  in  adjoining  districts  will  of  course 
make  it  impossible  for  your  school  to  develop  as  it  should  if 
these  small  schools  hold  the  pupils  which  should  attend  your 
high  school.  Unless  pupils  enough  can  be  brought  together 
at  one  or  two  points  in  the  county  to  make  it  possible  to  build 
up  strong  high  schools  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
and  with  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  then  the  pupils 
of  high  school  age  and  grade  are  not  going  to  get  the  training 
they  should  have.  The  little  school  with  one  teacher  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  county  for  high  school  train- 
ing. Of  course  one  teacher  can  carry  along  a  handful  of 
pupils  and  give  them  a  part  of  a  high  school  course,  but 
they  cannot  hope  to  do  the  work  that  a  well  organized  school 
with  sufficient  teachers  and  with  a  broader  course  of  study 
and  better  opportunity  for  meeting  the  individual  needs  of 
pupils ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  build  such  a  high  school  unless 
these  small  high  school  departments  can  be  consolidated  at 
some  central  point.  We  have  hoped  that  this  might  be  done 
for  the  eastern  part  of  your  county. 

Of  course  under  our  public  school  law  there  is  nothing 
that  the  State  can  do  to  prevent  such  a  situation  as  you  have 
described  in  your  letter,  for  at  present  any  school  having  two 
teachers  may  teach  high  school  subjects;  yet  such  schools  are 
not  entitled  to  anything  more  than  the  regular  aportionment 
from  the  general  county  fund.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  handle.  They  cannot  do  much  by  compulsion,  but 
they  can  do  much  by  persuasion  and  co-operation.  The 
pupils  of  high  school  age  and  grade  which  are  in  these  small 
schools  adjoining  your  district  ought  by  all  means  to  be  in  the 
*  *  High  School,  and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  tak- 
ing care  of  them. 

Time  to  be  Devoted  to  Regular  Course  of  Study. — "What 
is  meant  by  that  part  of  the  public  school  law  which  states 
that  six  hours  shall  be  spent  for  five  days  in  each  week  in 
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actual  school  work  ?  Is  it  permissible  to  allow  students  to 
neglect  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  regular  course  of  study  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  the  time  in  studying  music,  art, 
shorthand,  etc  ?  In  other  words,  does  the  law  mean  that  the 
pupils  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  course  of  study 
outlined  by  the  state  for  six  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in 
each,  and  take  up  these  other  subjects  afterwards  at  their 
most  opportune  time,  or  are  we  allowed  to  let  them  substi- 
tute these  subjects  which  are  not  included  in  the  regular  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  and  give  them  full  credit  for  the  work 
done  ?" 

Ans.  By  reference  to  section  4163  of  the  public  school 
law  you  will  find  this  statement,  "Twenty  school  days  of  not 
less  than  six  hours  nor  more  than  seven  hours  each  day  shall 
be  a  month."  As  to  what  constitutes  a  school  day  under  the 
law  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
ruled,  "A  reasonable  construction  would  probably  allow  short 
recesses  to  be  taken  out  of  this  time,  as  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  and  have  supervision  of  the  children  during 
recesses.  If  the  amount  of  time  taken  for  recesses  is  exces- 
sive, of  course,  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  six  hours." 

Why  Is  Our  School  Slipping  Back. — "It  seems  to  me 
that  our  school  is  falling  short  of  standard  work.  It  is  slip- 
ping back  badly  (conditions  reported  in  detail).  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  ?" 

Ans.  In  order  to  determine  precisely  the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  the  conditions  you  report,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  rather  careful  and  thoroughgoing  investigation 
along  the  following  lines : 

1.  The  efficiency  of  its  organization,  administration, 
and  management. 

2.  The  financial  and  moral  support  which  the  commun- 
ity gives  the  school. 

3.  The  quality  of  instruction  both  in  the  lower  grades 
and  in  the  high  school. 

Without  looking  into  the  condition  of  your  school  at  first 
hand,  and  rather  carefully,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  at  this 
distance  just  wherein  your  school  falls  short  of  good  stand- 
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ards.  It  quite  frequently  happens  that  pupils  are  promoted 
to  the  high  school  before  they  are  ready  for  high  school  work 
and  are  therefore  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  standard  grade  work.  Such  pupils,  therefore, 
retard  the  progress  of  the  entire  school  and  reduce  its  effici- 
ency even  with  good  teachers.  It  quite  frequently  happens  that 
many  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  only  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  lower  grades  they 
are  under  very  poorly  trained  teachers.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  applies  in  any  way  to  the  case  of  your  school,  though  it 
is  a  condition  that  I  too  frequently  find.  If  the  pupils  enter 
the  high  school  poorly  prepared  from  whatever  cause,  then 
the  work  of  the  high  school  department  must  of  necessity  be 
on  a  level  below  that  of  standard  grade. 

It  may  be,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  that  pupils  enter  the 
high  school  department  well  prepared  to  do  standard  grade 
work  and  there  find  teachers  who  lack  scholarship,  or  person- 
ality, or  ideals,  and  are  unable  to  satisfy,  therefore,  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  needs  of  the  adolescent  pupil,  and  of 
course  there  always  results  in  this  case  a  lower  grade  of  work 
and  a  slower  pace.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  are  the 
troubles  with  your  school.  I  am  just  discussing  conditions, 
which,  as  I  have  just  stated,  are  too  frequently  found. 

Standard  High  School  and  Accredited  High  School.— 
"Please  inform  me  as  to  what  is  a  standard  high  school  and 
also  an  accredited  high  school." 

Ans.  The  standard  high  school  is  generally  thought  of  as 
one  offering  the  full  four-year  course  of  study  with  good 
buildings  and  equipment  and  sufficient  teaching  force  to  do 
well  and  thoroughly  the  work  it  attempts,  which  is  usually 
the  amount  required  for  entrance  into  standard  colleges.  The 
definition  I  have  given  you,  I  realize,  is  in  a  measure  inade- 
quate, though  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

The  accredited  high  school  is  one  whose  work  is  ac- 
cepted for  entrance  without  examination  by  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  or  by  an  association  of  institutions.  For  in- 
stance, any  college  or  university  in  the  State  may  have  its 
own  list  of  accredited  schools.     It  might  even  name  these 
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schools   standard   schools   or   it  might   call   them   approved 
schools,  thus  defining  and  administering  its  own  standards. 

There  is  for  this  section  of  the  country  what  is  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  has  defined  in  a  general  way  the  standard  high 
school  for  the  South.  Schools  which  this  commission  accepts 
are  known  as  accredited  high  schools.  Thus  you  will  see 
that  when  a  school  speaks  of  itself  as  an  accredited  school  you 
will  want  to  know  at  once  by  what  institution  or  agency  it 
is  accredited.  To  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
honor  list  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  a  school  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  It  must  offer  a  full  four-year  course  of  study,  of 
nine  months  to  the  year,  well  organized  and  well  admin- 
istered. 

2.  It  must  have  at  least  three  teachers,  of  approved 
training  (graduates  of  standard  colleges),  giving  their  full 
time  to  high  school  instruction. 

3.  It  must  have  a  good  school  building  with  adequate 
laboratory  and  library  facilities. 

4.  It  must  require  for  graduation  at  least  14  units  of 
work. 

5.  The  commission  will  refuse  to  accept  a  school  (a)  if 
the  instructors  teach  more  than  six  periods  per  day  (the 
commission  recommends  five)  ;  (b)  if  the  recitation  periods 
are  less  than  40  minutes  in  length;  (c)  if  there  are  more 
than  30  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high  school  department; 
(d)  if  the  number  of  recitation  periods  required  of  the  stu- 
dent per  week  is  more  than  twenty-five  (the  commission 
recommends  twenty). 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Clakk:,,  Bertha  M. — An  Introduction  to  Science.     Pages 
479.     American  Book  Company,  1915. 

Teachers  of  elementary  science  in  high  schools  will  recall 
with  pleasure  Dr.  Clark's  book  on  General  Science  which  was 
a  pioneer  of  the  new  viewpoint  as  to  physics  and  chemistry 
teaching. 

The  present  volume  follows  the  general  viewpoint  of  the 
earlier  but  extends  its  field  over  more  of  the  life  activities  of 
man.  The  book  is  based  on  the  statement  that, — "Scientific 
knowledge  and  scientific  management  are  at  the  root  of  all 
successful  present-day  projects  and  enterprises." 

With  this  idea  in  mind  the  topics  of  heat,  light,  chemicals, 
metals,  electricity,  soils,  machines,  water,  rocks,  air,  etc.,  are 
studied,  and  their  place  in  human  life  determined.  Illus- 
trations of  scientific  laws  and  principles  are  drawn  from  daily 
life  and  applications  are  made  for  human  betterment. 

The  language  is  simple,  direct  and  but  little  encumbered 
with  scientific  terms  and  symbolism.  Topics  are  interesting- 
ly presented,  figures  and  photographs  are  freely  used.  Such 
experiments  as  are  indicated  can  be  performed  with  a  limited 
supply  of  simple  apparatus. 

The  one  adverse  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  it  tries  to  do 
too  much.  Pupils  may  get  the  idea  that  the  one  and  only  field 
of  human  knowledge  at  all  worth  while  is  the  field  of  science. 
There  is  the  further  danger  that  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  much 
nothing  will  be  done  well.  The  very  number  of  new  rela- 
tions may  prove  confusing  to  the  adolescent  mind. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  book  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  usable 
texts  in  general  science  now  on  the  market.  Secondary  school 
teachers,  especially  in  the  smaller  schools,  will  welcome  a  text 
at  once  so  sane,  so  clearly  written,  so  vital  and  so  thoroughly 
sensible. 

L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Ferguson  and  Lewis. — Elementary  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture. Pages  x-j-390.  Ferguson  Publishing  Co.,  Sher- 
man, Texas,  and  Chicago,  111. 

This  is  a  book  admirably  adapted  for  use  with  classes  in 
agriculture  in  high  schools  and  farm  life  schools.  The  text 
statements  are  clear  and  direct  and  the  illustrations  reinforce 
and  add  clearness  and  directness  to  these  statements  in  a 
way  that  cannot  fail  to  develop  interest  and  compel  attention. 

The  subject  matter  covers  pretty  well  the  whole  field  of 
"elementary  principles  of  agriculture"- — so  much  so  that  one 
is  at  times  tempted  to  believe  that  the  book  is  rather  too  ad- 
vanced for  use  in  the  elementary  "common  schools."  How- 
ever, it  is  full  of  the  best  thoughts  and  suggestions  for  teach- 
ers of  elementary  classes,  and  the  use  of  this  book  as  a  text 
in  the  advanced  classes  of  elementary,  common  schools,  high 
schools,  and  farm  life  schools,  is  sure  to  meet  with  success 
and  justify  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  of  the 
land. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Coon,  Charles  L. — North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies, 
1790-1840.  A  Documentary  History.  Pp.  lii+846. 
8vo.  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  1915. 

This  volume,  although  dealing  with  the  private  schools  in 
the  main,  supplements  Mr.  Coon's  earlier  work,  Beginnings 
of  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina,  in  two  volumes,  cov- 
ering the  same  period  and  published  by  the  Historical  Com- 
mission in  1908.  In  this  volume  are  brought  together  rep- 
resentative and  typical  school  documents  of  the  period  cover- 
ed. Mr.  Coon  has  gathered  his  material  from  newspaper 
accounts  of  schools,  advertisements,  trustees'  minutes,  an- 
nouncements, catalogues,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  has  now 
become  precious  material  to  the  historical  student.  No  claim 
is  laid  to  its  completeness.  The  publication  of  the  volume 
should  call  forth  from  their  hiding  places  many  other  docu- 
ments of  the  schools  of  the  period. 
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The  schools  are  listed  by  counties  and  the  material  is 
arranged  chronologically.  The  introduction  is  an  illuminat- 
ing narrative  of  45  pages  based  directly  upon  the  documents 
included  in  the  volume  discussing  the  following  topics: 
(1)  The  Influence  of  the  University;  (2)  The  Physical 
Equipment  of  the  Schools;  (3)  The  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers; (4)  Course  of  Study;  (5)  Religious  Instruction;  (6) 
Methods  of  Teaching;  (7)  The  Lancaster  Schools;  (8)  Clos- 
ing School;  (9)  Military  Schools;  (10)  Lotteries  for  the 
Benefit  of  Schools;  (11)  Salaries  of  Teachers;  (12)  Law 
Schools;  (13)  The  Beginnings  of  the  Colleges. 

In  ferreting  out  so  vast  a  number  of  these  old  documents 
and  reclaiming  them  from  oblivion  Mr.  Coon  has  rendered 
the  State  a  valuable  service.  Assembling  such  a  body  of 
material  and  putting  it  in  shape  for  the  press  has  been  a  long 
and  tedious  labor.  Mr.  Coon  has  performed  this  task  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  become  something  more  than  compiler  and 
editor.  He  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  history  of 
education  in  North  Carolina,  and  has  thus  made  all  future 
students  of  this  period  of  our  State's  history  his  debtors. 

K  W.  W. 
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